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ſtrength of body, freedom 55 movement, 


nor other external qualities, conſtitute the 


principal dignity of atiimated beirigs. In men. ; 


Vor. W. t Fett. eee apo 7s we 


* 


® The dog has fix cutefng 9 and + two canind in each & 
Jaw? He has 00 toes on the fore feet, and four, and often 


five, on the kind feet. His tail bends towards' the left; a cha- 


racer common to the whole, and firſt obſerved by Linnaeus; 


Pennant, Spnqpſ. p. 141. 


2 


CHARACT: An. Denlef prinicres ſuperiotes VI. laterales, 
longiores, diſtantes; intermedii lobati: Tnferiores VI. laterales, 
lobati. Laniarii ſalitarii, incurvati. Malaret VI. 1. VII- Cn 
RACT. are. Canis cauda ſiniſtrorſum recurvata; Linn. &. 56. 
woes” defines only the eleven following varieties of the dog. 

1. Domſticus, auriculis erectis, cauda 2 lanata * 1 
ſhepherds dg. il INTL $7211 8 | 

2. Sagax, auriculis pendulis, digito ſpurio ad tibias poſt. | 

cas ; the bound. 
3. Saen magnitudine lupi, trunco curaatoy roltto atte- 98 
nuato ; common grey · bound. * 
4. Maga, magnitudine lupi, abi ad lata peddulis ce. 
pore toroſo ; the maſtiff. | 1 

5 · Aguaticus, pus criſpo, longo, inſtar ovis; 1 

6. . e ſcivrt's | the eke . or we, gl 
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we prefer genius to figure, cqurage to, ſtrength, 
and ſentiment to beauty; and, therefore, we are 
induced to think, that the chief excellence of an 
animal conſiſts alſo of internal qualities. By 
theſe he differs from an automaton, riſes above 
the vegetable tribes, and approaches the human 
ſpecies. It is ſentiment which ennobles, go- 

verns, and gives activity to all his organs and 

propenſities. Hence the perfection of an ani- 
mal depends on ſentiment alone; and, in pro- 

portion to its extent, his faculties, reſources, atid 
relations with the reſt of the uniyerſe, are aug- 
mented. When his ſentiment is delicate, and 
improyed by education, he is then fit to aſſociate 
with man, to concur with his deſigns, to aid, to 

defend, and to careſs him, By a frequent per- 
formance of theſe ſervices, he conciliates the fa- 

vour of his maſter, and, from a LO converts | 


v. ©..4.2> 1% 


The ws, independent of the beauty of his 
figure, his ſtrength, vivacity, and nimbleneſs, 
poſſeſſes every internal excellence which can at- 
tract the regard of man. A paſſionate, and even 
a ferocious and ſanguinary temper, renders the 
wild "yp formidable to all animals, But, in the 


domeſtic 


J. Fricator, naſo reſimo, auribus 5 rotors quadrato; . 
the pug · dg? 
8. Vertagus, pedibus curvatis, troace: lags cou vario 
gato; the tumbler. 
9. Avicularius, cauda truncata. 


10. Extrarius, auriculis longis, lanatis, pendulis. 


run D O BY 


— 


Abe die dog hee hoſtild.. dikfolitions vanich, 


and are ſucteeded by the ſofter ſentiments of 


attachment, e ere He runs 
with chearfulneſs and alacrity|to his maſter's 


foot, where, he lays down his courage, his 


ſtrength, and his; talents. He attends for or- 
ders, Which he is always ſolicitous to execute. 
He conſults, he interrogates, he ſupplicates his 

maſter; /: A ſingle glance of the eye is ſufficient; 


for he knows the external ſigns of our inten- 
tions and wiſhes. Without being endowed, like 
man, with the faculty of thinking, his feelings 
are extremely delicate, and he has more fidelity 
and ſteadineſs in his affection. He is not cor- 
rupted by ambition, by intereſted views, br by a 
defire of revenge; and he has no fear, but that 
of diſpleaſing. He is all zeal, ardour, and obe- 
dience, More apt to recal benefits than out- 


rages, he is not diſcouraged by blows or bad 


treatment, but calmly ſuffers, and ſoon forgets 


them ; .or he remembers them only to increaſe 


his attachment. Inſtead of flying, or diſcover- 


ing marks of reſentment, he expoſes himſelf to 


torture, and licks the hand from which he re- 
ceived the blow, To the cruelty of his maſter, 


h only oppoſes confining Wee and ſub- 
miſſion. 


More tractable than. man, and more per - 


than any other animal, the dog is not only ſounn 
inſtructed, but even dat wee himſelf to the 


| * movements, and habits of thoſe who 
govern 


„„ ng. 
- * pe 


govern him. He aſſumes the very tone of 'the 
i family i in which he lives. Like other ſervants, 
he is haughty with the great, and ruſtie with 
the peaſant, Always eager to obey and to pleaſe: 
his maſter, -or his friends, he pays no attention 
to ſtrangers, and furiouſly repels beggars, whom 
he diſtinguiſhes by their dreſs, their voice, and 
their geſtures, When the charge of a houſe or 
garden is committed to him during the night, 
his boldneſs increaſes, and he ſometimes becomes 
perfectly ferocious. He watches, goes the 
rounds, ſmells ſtrangers at a diſtance, and, if they 
ſtop, or attempt to leap any barrier, he inſtant- 
ly darts upon them, and, by barking, and other 
marks of paſſion, alarms the family and neigh- 
bourhood. Equally furious againſt thieves as 
againſt rapacious animals, he attacks and wounds 
them, and forces from them whatever they have 
been attempting to carry off : But, contented 
with victory, he lies down upon the ſpoil, and 
will not touch it even to ſatisfy his appetite, ex- 
hibiting, at the ſame time, an example of cou- 
rage, temperance, and fidelity. 
To conceive the importance of this ſpecies in 
the order of Nature, let us ſuppoſe that it never 
exiſted. Without the aſſiſtance of the dog, how 
could man have conquered, tamed, and reduced 
the other animals into flavery ? How could he 
{till diſcover, hunt down, and deſtroy noxious 
and ſavage dens! ? For his own ſafety, and to 
render him maſter of the animated world, jt was 


necetlary : 
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themſelves, to conciliate by careſſes thoſe which 
were capable of attachment and obedience, in 
order to oppoſe them to the other ſpecies. Hence 
the training of the dog ſeems to have been the 
firſt art invented by man; and the reſult of this 
art was the n and e e ns 
the earth. RY 3s K 

Moſt animals are Connie to man in W 
ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and even in courage: Na- 
ture has fortified and armed them better. Their 


ſenſes, and particularly that of ſmelling, are ike» 


wiſe more perfect. To have brought over to 
our intereſt a bold and tractable ſpecies, like that 


of the dog, was to acquire new ſenſes and fa- 


culties. The machines and inſtruments we have 
invented to improve, or to extend our other 
ſenſes, are not nearly ſo uſeful as thoſe preſented 
to us ready made by Nature, which, by ſupply- 
ing the defects of our ſmelling, have furniſhed 


us with great and permanent reſources for con- 


queſt and dominion. The dog, ever faithful to 
man, will always maintain a portion of this em 
pire; he will always preſerve a degree of ſupe- 
riority above the other animals. He reigns at 
the head of a flock, and is better heard than the 
voice of the ſhepherd. Safety, order, and diſ- 
cipline, are the fruits of his vigilance and acti- £ 
vity. Sheep and cattle are a people ſubjected to 
his management, whom he prudently conducts 
and Jnr and never employs force againſt 
| ; them, G 


% 


f 
» \ * * 
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them, but for the preſervation of peace and goo 
order. 

But in war againſt his enemies, or wild ani- 
mals, he makes a full diſplay of his courage and 
intelligence. Here his natural and acquired ta- 
lents are united. As ſoon as the din of arms is 
heard, as ſoon as the horn, or the voice af the 
hunter, gives the alarm, the dog, ſparkling wi 
redoubled ardour, demonſtrates” his joy by the 
moſt lively emotions: He announces, by his 
movements and cries, his impatience for the 
combat, and his paſſion for victory. Sometimes 
he moves ſilently along, reconnoitres the ground, 
and endeavours to diſcover and ſurpriſe the e- 
nemy. At other times, he traces the animals 
ſteps, and, by different accents, indicates the di- 
ſtance, the ſpecies, and even the age of the fu- 
gitive. Puſhed, intimidated, and deſpairing of 
ſafety from flight alone, the poor animal like- 
wiſe exerts its faculties, and oppoſes craftinefs 
to ſagacity . The reſources of inſtinct are naw 
worthy of admiration. To make him loſe the 
ſcent, the creature doubles, returns on its former 
Reps, bounds, and wiſhes to detach itſelf from the 
earth; at one leap it often clears a highway, or 
a hedge,and ſwims over books and rivers. But, 
always purſued, and being unable to conceal or 
annihilate its body, the animal endeavours to 
ſtart another of leſs experience, and, after-run- 
ning together till the former imagines that the 

two 


* See below, article Deer. 
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a victim to the deceived enemy. 
\ But the dog, by the ſuperiority he ls Leads 
rel from habit and education, and from the pe- 
culiar fineneſs of his ſenſations, loſes not the ob- 
je& of his purſuit. By the acuteneſs of his ſcent, 
he unravels all. the windings of the labyrinth, 
all the falfe routs which were intended to de- 


5 , FS * 3 4 ; 1 
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ſuddenly ſeparates, in order te let the other felt! | 


ceive him; and, inſtead of abandoning the ene- 


my for an indifferent animal, he redoubles his 
ardour, he overtakes, Stench, lays, and extin- 

guiſhes his thir& and his wigein is blood ke | 
victim. 

The propenſity to hunting, or to war, is e- 
qually ſtrong in man as in other ankmals. - The 
whole knowledge of the Savage is confined to 
fighting and hunting. All carnivorous animals, 
which have weapons and ſtrength, hunt natu- 
rally, The lion and the tiger, whoſe ſtrength 
is ſo great as to inſure them of victory, hunt a- 
lone, and without artifice. Wolves, foxes, and 
wild dogs, hunt in packs, affiſt each other with 
much art, and mutually ſhare in the prey. When 
the natal talents of the dog have been impro- 
ved by education, when he has learned to re- 
preſs his ardour, and to regulate his movements, 
he then hunts artificially, We is always certain 
of ſucceſs, 

In deſert and depopulated countries, n are 
wild dogs, which, in their manners, differ not from 


wolves, 


. * * 
* 
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wolves, excepting by the facility with mi 
they may be tamed, They unite in troops, and 
attack wild boars, and bulls, and even lions and 
tigers. The wild dogs of Ameriea are of the 
domeſtic race, and were tranſported thither from 
Europe. Some of them have been abandoned 
in theſe deſerts, where they have multiplied ſo 
prodigiouſiy, that they ſpread over the inhabited 
countries in great packs, and attack the domeſtio 

cattle, and even inſult the natives, who are ob- 
liged to diſperſe and kill them, like other fero- 
cious animals, Wild dogs, though they have 
no knowledge of man, when approached with 
gentleneſs, ſoon ſoften, become familiar, and 
, remain faithfully. attached to their maſters. But | 
the wolf, though taken young, and brought up 
in the houſe, is only gentle when a mere cub, 
never loſes his taſte for prey, and ſooner or later 
indulges his inclination for 8 and deſtruc= 
tion, 

The dog may be ſaid to be the only ated | 
| whoſe fidelity is unſhaken ; who always knows 
his maſter, and the friends of the family; who 
diſtinguiſhes a ſtranger as ſoon as he arrives; 
who underſtands his own name, and the voices 
of the domeſtics ; who confides not in himſelf; 


who calls on his loſt maſter by cries and lamen· 885 


| tations; who, in long journeys, which he has 
travelled but once, remembers and finds out the 
roads: In bing, the . is the on animal whoſe 


natural en are conſpic ou 
cation'i 18 always ſucceſsful. 75 
Of /all-animals, the ac 5s all ict fllt 
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üble g "impreſſions, moſt eaſily modified” bK e 
moral &@ rules, : and moſt. ſubjec 1 0 Itetations „„ 


ä ment, eulties, and habits, vary prod giouſly; 5 
atid ey ven the figure” of bis body is by. no mea 


fical influence, Tis tempe > ; 


27 r 
conſtant, "In the ſame country, one dog differs 5 


1 "From another; and, i in different climates, 
es ſeems to be changed. From 
theſe, is "the nimber and mixture'vf "rates | 
are To great, that it is almeſt impolite to ke 
cogniſe or enùmerate them. To the Tame cauſes 
muſt be attributed thoſe remarkable varieties in 
ſize, figure, length of muzzle, Form of the head, 
length” ande direction of the « ears and tall, colou 7 
quantity « of hair, be. In a word, nothing ſeems 
to. be- permanent in theſe animals "but their in- 
ternal organization, and the faculty of proere : a= | 
ting together. As thoſe which differ 995 from 
each other are capable of 1 intermixing and "of 
prodicin fertile individuals, it is evident, that £ 
all dogs, does W conſtitute but one | 
ſpecies,” - 
In this: numerous variety of races, WP is CY 5 
cult to inveſtigate the character of the pings 
ſtock from which they have all ſprung, 
ſhall the effects produced by 15 5 ei 'of 
climate, food, Kc. be diſtinguiſhed ? "How: ſhall” 


we perceive the ny introduced by ; the 
Vor. IV. * mixture 


1 1 K 8 5 6 0. «Oe 
8 Mat Hoch when in's wi "or 0 
a domeſtic Rate? In "the gre s of ti time, all 


theſe cauſes alter the. mo nent. forms; 


10's 210 


"© aud the. original 181 of Nature never preſerves | 
| * purity in | beings 3 nich hay been long u under | 


the W of man. ie origina nal. i An : 
= 107 is beſt preſerve, in n thoſe an mals il 

dent choice both. wo Ir. 
the. moſt antient « fo 


— 


ave the igdef 


22 91 


* 1105 


Which 3 


repreſen ed b 
wha — a ha 


=_ > fant the 1 5 8 in 

72 5 that 

1 ere are more varieties among the omeſl ie 
an. the wild animals: IE 


animals, as the dog is 21 yo 5 asche to 
man, "Rig as irregularly, and is HF rh with 
di ifpoſitions which render him docile, obedient t, 
fuſceptibſe of every imprelſion, and fubmi ve 


P. every, reſtraint, it is not ſurpriſing that he 
| uld hkewiſe exhibit the greateſt variety in 


het gure, ſize, colour, and other qualities. 

But other cauſes concur in Wr S theſe 
changes. The life of the dog is ſhort is, pro- | 
life powers are great; and, as he is perpetually 
under tlie eye of man, whenever by any acci- 
dent, which i is not uncommon in Nature, ſome 
individuals, marked with ſingular characters, ap- 


peared, they would be * by prevent- 


er 


, 


ing 
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ee * 
in cheir intermixture with any other kinds, as | 


dogs,” or of ochks* aflimals.”” Be- 
every ſpecies were tqually antietit, 
er of generations, from the ereati 
eing N. in thoſe whoſe lives are Hort, 
de ede alterations," and even' de Wee ©: 
tion, muſt" come "more confpituous; Ta | 
they are farther removed ftom the orig ginal ſtock 
ng thoſe Which live longer“ Mat: 3s at pre- 
ut times nearer Adam, than the dog to 
his firſt? e man lives eighty years, 
and the dog only ten. If, therefore, 'by any 
_ cabiſe, "theſe two Nel had an equal tendency 
to Agende, the alteration would be ten times 
more ſtrongiy marked in the dog than in man. 
Thoſe ſmall aniinals ' whoſe lives are ſo thort, 
they are ſuccecded every year by a new 
generation, Are "itthaitely 7 more fubje& to varia- 
tions of every : kind than thoſe which live longer. 
The fame remark is applicable to annual plants; 
ſome of which may de conſidered as of an arti- 
ficial or factitious nature. Wheat, for example, 
has been ſo greatly altered by man, that it is 
now. no” where to be found in a natural ſtate. 
It has à fimilarity to darbel, dog's-graſs, and 
ſeveral other Sralſes; but ſtill we Know not to 
which of theſe plants it ought to be referred: 
And, as it is annually renewed, is uſed as the 
common' food of man, and more cultivated than 


ee eee og mts < 
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vadergone the RI alterations. 3 man 
is able, not only to make every indiyiqual in ; 
univerſe anſwer his own ends, but, w. 


liltanee of time, he can change, modify, apd 
improve their ſpecies, . This is the chief, power 
he polleſſes over Nature. To have transformed 
a barren herb. into. W a. kind; of creation, 
of which, however, we have no reaſon to boaſt, | 
ſince it is only by the ſweet of our. brows, and 
reiterated culture, that we are able ta extract 


from the earth a ee gad bitter-ſyby 


ſiſtance. 


1 4: 


* 


Hence, both in the a od 1 W. £ 


doms, the ſpecies which have received the high 


' 


eſt culture from man, have undergone the great- - b 


eſt changes from their original condition: And, 
as we are often unable to recogniſe their primi- 
tive form, as in the example of wheat and other 


grain, it is not impoſſible, that, among the nu 
merous varieties of dogs which at preſent fubſiſt, 
not one of them ſhould. reſemble the firſt. ani» 


mal of the ſpecies that virtually we. birth to 
the whole. 


Nature, however, when not reſitvioed,. never | 


Fails to reſume her rights. Wheat, when ſown 
on uncultivated ground, degenerates the very 
firſt year; and, if ſown for a ſucceſſion of ages 


upon the ſame ground, this degeneration would 


gradually proceed till the plant acquired its ori- 
ginal form. By an experiment of this kind, 
the time required by Nature for deſtroying the 


effects 


A 1 Anette 3 i _ | 
ef 0 aa ik of rh, 185 8 82 priſtine Nate, = 
| orme on ts; in animals, 
| be ay rt bop ope of yl . becauſe i it * 
e to manage, them with fufficient dexte- | 
or to overcome their invincible repugnance 
gainſt every thing that reſtrains or eounteracts 
their natural or acquired habits... We cannot, 
expect to learn, by this method, the 
imitive race of dogs, or of other animals 
which are ſubjected to permanent varieties. But, 
to ſupply the place of facts Which cannot be a- 
ſcertaingd, we may collect particular marks, and | 
from theſe draw probable conjectures. 
I be domeſtic dogs which were abandoned in 1 
me deſerts of America, and have lived in a wild 
ſtats during 150 or 200 years, though original» - 
ly derived from altered races, muſt, during ſo 
long a; courſe, of time, have made greater or 
ſmaller approaches toward their primitive form. 
Travellers, however, inform, UG: that they re- 
ſemble our | grey-hounds, *, They make the 
ſame remark with regard 1 the wild dogs of 
Congo #, which, like thoſe of America, make 
war jn packs againſt tigers, lions, &c. But o- 
thers, without comparing the wild dogs of St 
Domingo to -grey-hounds, . only obſerve, that 
they ray >: NS long flat head, a ſlender 
2 M1 oP avis, muzzle, . 


„ Hik. des enen Feet par” e Low. 2 


. 1. | + e Prevoſt, tom. 
Þo P- 86, 
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muzzle, a ferocious air, and meagre bogies ; 3 2 
they are exceedingly fwift1 in the chace, hunt r 
the moſt Perfect manner, and eaſiſ tame, whe 
taken young ®. Thus theſe wild dogs are very. 
meagre an fleet ; ; and, ag the common grey: 32 
hounds differs little, in * reſpects, from i 
Iriſh grey- hound, or from the ſhepherd's g dog, 
it is probable that thoſe wild dogs rather belong 
to this kind than to the true grey-hound race ; 
for, on the other hand, the more antient tra | 
lers tell us, that the native dogs of Canada had 
erect ears, like the fox, and reſembled our vik 
lage or ſhepherd's dog ; that thoſe gr 
to the ſavages of the Antilles had very 5 
- heads and ears, and approached to the figu long ; 
foxes 4; that the Indians of Peru had pu a 
large and a fmall kind, which they called FE | 
and that thoſe of the Iſthmus of America were 
very ugly, and had long, coarſe hair, which 
likewiſe implies erect ears F. Hence it is appa- 
rent, that the original dogs of America, before 
they had any communication with thoſe of Eu- 
rope, were all of one race, and that they ap- 
proached moſt to the dogs with flender Cohen 
erect ears, and coarſe hair, like meu mere 
ä | dag: 
® Nouv. voyages. aux iſles de Hos as 8.3 


i 
+ Voyage du pays des Hurons, E 2 75 
I Hiſt. gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, tom. 2. p. 506. 
- Hiſt des Incas, tom. 1, p. 265. afer's voyage ſubjoined 
to thoſe of Dampier, vol. 4. p. 223. 1 Nouveat ur vogage. 
aux * & YAmerique) tom. 5 p. 165. en, 


„5 
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wile dogs er St 


are not 


grinine grey. 


chat they are drongkt, fur the uls of the King, 
from 
vant; and beczüſe F neter kuet of ay grey 


Boufds bell trütiportet to Frdnee fibtm St Db. 
mfg b, r ady of dür Ateficm cblöttiet. Belides, | 
by cotfulfing chat travelferb have aid ener- 


ting the'dop3 of Gferent Gtititifies, we find that 


$ it che dogs or cold mates have Tong müzzles 


ütid Get ers; that tloſe of Laplaud are friall, 
aud Habe long Räir, etec eafd, and ſharp muz- 


Ales *; chat the Siberian dogs, arid thoſe called. 


wolf=dogs; are lärger than the Lapland Kd; 


but chert cats ate ſtiſt execk, their hair coarſe, 


and their müuzzle arp; that thofe of [celktid + 


are nearly fittälar to the'Siberlan' dog; dhd, ian 
the ſame manner, that the native dogs of the 


Cape of Good Hope , and other warm elimiates, 


have pointed thizzles, fect ears, long traili 
tails, and cleat, but long, rongh hair; that thoſe 


dogs are excelſent fot” pitardirig flocks, and, of - 
courfe, that they reſemble the Mepherd's dbp, 
abt Gly in figure; but in inflinet; chat, in fil 


wattner FREY, AZ at Madagatcar F, Madura , 
| Calieu, 


* Yorage de la Martiniere, p. 7. een 
Þ 13. f Ses plate XXIX. f See plate XXX: ] Deſerip- 
tion du Cap. par Kolbe, part. 1. p. 3½ñ 5 Voyage de 
p. 136. 
p. 178. 
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Tiſh, grey-hounds, ſpaniels, water-doga, bull“! 


de Jean Ovington, tom. 1. p. 276. 1 


2 * 1 * * 1 
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Calicut *; and Malabar H, che native 4 W 
all long muzzles, erect ears, and have ſuch. a e 
ſemblance to the ſhepherd's dog, that, when 


dogs, blood-hounds, grey-hounds, Sc. were 
tranſported thither, they degenerated at the ſe- 
cond or third, generation; laſtly, that, in exceſ: 

five warm countries, as in Guiney |, this, dege⸗ | 

neration is fel duicker; Fog in ren or four 


make a diſmal kind of howling noiſe; and thei 


progeny have erect ears, like the fox. The na: | 
tive dogs of thoſe countries, are ugly animals,. 


with ſharp muzzles, long erect ears, and long 


pointed tails. There is no hair on their bo- 
dies; their ſkin is commonly ſpotted, but ſome 
times of a uniform colour: In a word, they are 


diſagreeable to the eye, and Kill more ſo 19 the 
touch. 


We may, therefore, 9 with fame WW. 
gree of probability, that the ſhepherd's dog ap- 
proaches nearer to the primitive race than any 


of the other kinds; for in every country inha- 


bited by ſavage or by half civilized men, the 


native dogs reſemble this race more than any 
other. Beſides, in the whole of the New Con- 


tinent, there was no other variety; neither is 
there any other at the ſouth and north extre- 


Ty mities 
Voyage de Francis Pyrard, tom. 1. p. . + Voyage 


ages, par M. V Abbe Prevoſt, tom. 4. p. = 


and-other — — ane weh unt, 
merqus, though; greater attentign has been. paid 
tothe xearing-of.,other More beautiful kinds. 
enen Praſervatiam of. this race, which has 
jon but, its; utility, and for that 
reaſon des been ff to. the gare of the 
ſheep- farmers. If it be farther conſideſed, that 
7 his uglineſs,, and his; . 
wild, and melancholy. aſpect, is . ſuperior. in Ins, 
ſtinct to all others; that he, wk a. Send aber 
rafter, independent of education 3 . bg 187; 
lone is born fully trained; that, guided ſole⸗ 
ly by natural powers, he 0 0 himſelf f | 
taneouſiy 0 afar eee don: 2 
. executes; with delity, Vigi lance, and Es 
aſſiduity; chat he be conducts them SW #9 admi= :- 
rable and uncommunicated.1 inte OP, 5th at is „„ 
talents, at tl the ſame 8 time Ae iſh and | give de | 
ſe to his maſter, while le, other dogs.r require. the 6 
molt 5 — inſtrudkion to, train. them to the WI 
a ute ** WI yeh, they; are deſtined ;, ; We wilt 
be confirmed e that the ſhepberd's' 
dog, is, the tru 5 os Nadre that he has been, 
preferably belt ed on us for the extent of his Ne 
utſſity; that 3 TOE! a ſuperior relation to th 
general order of animated beings, who cally | 
depend on each other; and, latly, that he ought 
to be regarded as the W n N and del of any As 
whole ſpecies, e d e | 
In the frozen regions m ha TY ut N | 
ſpecies „ diminutive. Lap- 
Vol. IV. | Jand, 
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land, Greenland and * : 
Cold is exceſſive, produte oy Gwarfilh andingly- 

meti; But, in the "neighbouring and leſs rige 
rous regions 6f Finland, Denmark, &. the moſt . 
beautiful race kacden uke J for, in figure 


colour, and ſtature, they are perhaps the Rand- 
ſomeſt of the human kind! The ſame phaeno- 


menon is exhibited in the dog ſpecies. "The" 
Lapland dogs are very ugly, and fo ſmall,” that 
they exceed not a foot in length v. Thoſe of 


Siberia, though leſs ugly, have erect ears, atid a 


ſavage aſpect But, in the neighbouring climate, 
where we meet with the handfome men already 
mentioned F, we find alſ6 the moſt beautiful and 
largeſt dogs: Thie dogs of Tartary, of Albania, 
of the north of Greece, of Denmark, and of Ire- 
land, are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the ſpecies, 
and are uſed for drawing carriages; "Phe fm 
grey-hounds : are of a very anti ent rade, aid Rim 
exiſt, though their number is ſmall, in ted) ori=: 
ginal climate. They pros cal by t the Atttietits 
dogs of Epirus, and Albanian dogs. f PR his 
recorded, in moſt elegant, and energetic terms, a 
combat Fetereen one of theſe dogs, firſt with” a | 
Tp and then with an e T. * 
uch 


2 n * vol. 2. p. 12. 1 e e A 
4 Ree vol. 4. art. Varieties of the human ſpecies. tk 
1 Indiam petenti Alexandro migno, Rex Albanin view: 
dederat inuſitatae magnitudinis unum, cujus ſpece deleQatus, , 
juſſit urſos, mox apros, et deinde damas emitti, contemptu im- 
mobilt 3 2 eo: qua ap tanii HOY wow 1th 
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feet high, and reſembled. in; figure; the Da 
dag v but greatly. exceeded him in ſtature. 


Aiſpoſition. We find, then, in all the temperate 
climattbs, as in Britain, Franc, Germany, Spain, 
ahd hayt- men and dog of all races. Thi a- 
riety proteeds partiy from the ig hen of cli- 
mme, und partly fromthe. „ 
intertnixture of foreigners-. With 
dogs, L ball mark, with all - attention, 
the funilarities and diſcrepancies which thelter, 
cane, fodd, and climate, e en 
theſe animals. Seb Aiden vt «; 
The Daaiſk dag f. e Mid pk, 
and ithe mmon grey hound , though: they 
appear to be different, are only the ſame dog. 
Wande png but a more cee Iriſh | 


OP. erer i} 2 


| ſank 1 : itaque A wittens, addidit a 1 1 
parvis experiri vellet, Ted in leone, elephantove f duos ai 


ſaiſſe hoe interempto, preterea nulſum fore... Nec diſtulit 


Alexander, leonemque fratum protinus vidit. Poſtca ele · 
phantum juſt induci, hand alio magis ſpectaculo lactatus, 


"which. — IEEE: 


was totally white, and of a mild and peaceahle 
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Horremibus quippe per totum corpus villis, ingenti primum 


latratu intonuit, moxqus increvit aſſultans, contraque beiluam 
exſurgens hinc et illinc artifici dimicatione, qua :naxime opus 


eſſer, infeſtant atque evitans, donec aflidua rotatam vertigine 


@flizit, ad caſum W tellure concuſſa. Plan, . natur. dib. 
N | 79 

0 See plate XXV. Y | + Ses plate XXV. 
e, I See, plajs FIVL, | 
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perfectly diſtinguiſhable at fr gde, Aer ut ag 
more from each other than a Dutchaan; a 
Frenchman, and an Italian. Ifhwe ſuppoſe the 
Triſh grey- hound to have been a Hative of Frande, : 
be would have produced the 1 
colder climate, and the eommon 
** Herter dne: Andrehih xonjecture is even Ss. 
* rified by experience”; forothe Daniſh dogs rome 
to us from the north, and the grey-hounds from 
Cotiſtantinople and the Levant —— cory 
dog , the Pomeranian or wolf- dog f, the | 
ria dog g, to Which may be elde dene 
dog, the Canadian dog, the Hottentet dog, and 
0 all thoſe” Which have erekt eurs/ conſtitute but 
one kind. They differ from the ſhepherd's dog 
| only ini ſtature, in being more or leſs groſs,"or 
in the length, coarſeneſs, or buſhineſs of their 
bair. The hound, the harrier 5, the turnſpit *, 
the water dog f, and even the ſpaniel 45, may 
de regarded as one dog. Their figure and in- 
ſtincts are nearly the ſame; and they ditfer only 
in the length of their legs, and the ſize of their 
cars, which, however, in all of them are long, 
' ſoft, and pendulous. Theſe dogs are natives of 
France; and I am e ae * Dalma- 


| 429 „ 
* See plate XXVII. Phate XVI, x Plats XXX. 
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vo Bengali or bi any other part af India, nnd 


that its not, as hasabedn ,protcnied, the ludian 


been produced between a dog and 4 tiger . for 


it has been dknommn in Italy above 170 years. 


ngo, and not corſidered: as a dog hreught 
from 


unius vel varii colors! ſitʒ i parum referti gin 


Atalia eligitur varius et maculoſac lynei perſi- 


I milis; cum tamen niger color, vel albus, aut 
Fo fulvus, non ſit ſpernendus Sn oro tbl. Vat 


Britain, France Germany, ce. appear to have 
given birth to the hound, the, harther and the 
turaſpit: When tranſported into elimates: a little 
warmer, as Turkey or Perſia, theſe dogs dege- 
nerate. But the ſpaniels and water- dogs are 


natives of Spain and Barbary, where the tem- 
perature of the climate renders: the hair of all 
animals longer and finer than in any other coun- 


try. The hull- dog , what is improperly called 
the ſmall nene for it Nas no _ reſem- 


Sol wad tio ni ein viftt . -blance 


1 i bn See Tinizant, is the 


— of this elegant dog. As for thoſe of India, they are 


generally ſmall, and very ugly, or, if the European dogs are 
deen there. they ichmediately degenerate. Synopſe of quad. 
p. 145. + . lid. 3* P- . * 

7 See hes XLII. 8 


dg mentioned: by: therantients; and ſaid to hwe 8 


Indiajibutias/ar common! hatrier: Gapis = 
+. ſagax, vulgo brachus, ſafnAdrovandus, un 
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„See Plate XV. + Plate XLI, 


chaine i. the Bunih dg h than abe, lmotneße uf 
ine hair, che ned or Pürkiſh dog i; andthe 
: tkeeland dog ꝶ, euiiſtitute mut one nn,, With, 
wing trariſported from pold-evunriceswborecthe = 
Hur. is ways ſtrong, into the waragprotimines 
f Africa. and dndia, have loſt their hair or 
me naked dog is improperly: called chofFopkiſh 
Jop/7 It is not in the compenato-olinkateof\Bir- 
Ws that dogs loſe! then han but id -Guiney, 
and the Warm regions of Indiz. De Turkiſh 
moe is nothing but abe ſmall Daiſh dog, which 
as · fifſt been tranſported uo verpmwargolaidte, 
zvellere it [oft its hair, andithen afieirmafds 
breugin to Turkey, and propayated: carefully bn 
acedunt- of its ſungularity. Then firſt of tchem, 
ſays Aldrovandus, which appeared in Hurope, 
were brought into italy in his own. une where 
they could not be propagated; beeanaſe the igli- 
mate was too coli ſor them. But, as he pives 
n deſcription af theſe naked dogs, we ej, 
not whether they were ſimilar to what. is n 
they ean he referred to the ſmall Daniſſi dag; 
becauſe dogs of every kind loſe their hair in very 
warm climates || and, as former ly remarked, 
they uAſo loſe their voice. In Tome countries, 
chey are perfectly mute; in others, they loſe 


6ntythefaculty of barking, buthowt like wolyes, 


e or 


2 Fun XK. | 
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ret” 3 
thibus approach te their haturäl e be 
tir Ggure and inſlincts are ahead: Thuy ug 


ſume an ugly aſpect, and their cart become erect © 
aud pOited It isunν² ιν temperate clitnates 


chat dogs preſerve their —— ee 


9 cdvltvies/ But; as prom 


r ferve che purpoſes ur 
which we emptoypthetn; they are in great requeſt. 
fer te table, 'and*their fleh 10 
Negroes to that of all er animals. They ſell. 
dogs in che market as deat as mutton, veniſun, 


of game of any kind, à toaſted dog being the 


moſt fuxurious feaſt to a Negro. 


Perhaps this 


remarkable appetite for dogs fleth' is odge 


change produced in its quafſty by the heat of the 
cattfy 5 —— i is: extremelyt- 
diſagreeable. But I am inclined; to think: that 


this appetite depends more on thenaturaofi man. 
than thut of the dog ; for the ſuvnges of Canada, 


who inhabit a eld country, are equally bond: of 
dogs fleſh wich the Neproesy and our miienarioe, 
ſometimes eat of it without dſguſt. P. Sabard, 
TIwodar wo pry ng Wig pa eee, W 


— ee eee 3: 1 a 


Ovington, tom. J. p. 276. ; Hiſtoire univerſelle des voyages, par 


du Perrier de  Mongfrafier, p. 3 344-, et ſuĩvantes; Vie de Chri- = | 


ſtophe Colomb. Part. I. p- 106.3 Voyage de Boſman en Guinke; 
c. p. 240; * des errang * _ 
yoſt, tom. * 5 | | 
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ture never made any being perfeRly-uſeleſs, in 


preferred by the 


15 
1 9 
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neareſt approach to the dog, particularly to 


internal ſtructure is almoſt entirely the ſame, 


wiſhed to try if they would intermix and — 
. duce together, I hoped, at leaſt, to make them 


—— — — — —m—— — — — — 
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uſe mutton, e II hate ſeveral! A 
been preſent at theſe dog · feaſto, which: gt firſh!; 
ſtruck me with, a degree of horror; but, aſtan: 


« taſting it twice, I found that the fleſh was god,: 
and bad a eee eee ee ee eee 


of pork . mol 21513 i gh lun; 


In our e the wolf and fox-make.the; 


the ſhepherd's dog, Which ee 
original ſtock of the ſpecies: And, a8 their 


and their external differences, very flight, L. 


copulate; and, if they produced not fertile in- 
dividuals, I expected to procure mules — ü 

would participate of che nature of both animals. 
With this view, I reared a, ſhe-wolf,. taken in 


the woods at the age of three months, along 


with an Iriſh grey- hound of the ſame age. They, 


were ſhut up together in a pretty large court, to 
which no other beaſt could have aeceſa and 
where they were provided with a ſhelter for 
their retirement. They were equally. ſtrangers, 
to any individual of their own ſpecies, and knew: 
no perſon but the man who gave them their 


victuals. They were kept in this ſtate three 
years, without the ſmalleſt reſtraint... During 
the firſt year, they played perpetually, and ſeem- 
6d to be. extremely fond of 8 cher. The 

ſecond 


, "DEA au pays des denn par 12 P. Sabard Theodat. 
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ſecond year they began to quarrel about their 
food, though they were ſupplied in a plentiful 
manner. The wolf always began the diſpute- 
When meat and bones were given them on 
large wooden diſh, the wolf, inſtead of ſeizing 
the meat, inſtantly drove off the dog, then laid 
hold of the edge of the plate ſo dexterouſly as 
to alloy nothing to fall; and carried off the whole: 
1 have ſeen her run, in this manner, with che diſſi 
in her teeth, five or ſix” times round the Wall, 
and never ſet it down; unleſs to take breath, to 
devour the meat, or to attack the dog, When He 
approached. The dog was ſtronger than the 
wolf: But, as he was leſs ferocious, we began 
to be apprehenſive for his life, and therefore 
furniſhed him with a collar. After the ſecond 
year; theſe quarrels and combats became more 
frequent; and more ſerious, and a collar was alſo 
given to the wolf, whom = dog EINE 
more roughly than before: +l; e 
During theſe two years, not the ſmalleſt Ny 
tom of defire appeared either in the one or tlie 
other. At the end of the third year, the, 
began to feel all the ardour of paſſton; but diſs 
covered no fnarks of love. This condition; in- 
ſtead of ſoftening and making them approach 
each other, rendered them more untractable and 
ferocious. Nothing now was heard but diſmal 
howlings, and cries" of reſentment. In three 
weeks they. were both very meagre; but never 
approached but to tear each other. At laſt they 
o fought 
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fought fo cruelly that the dog killed the 501 
The dog was ſhot ſome days after, becauſe, 
as ſoon as he was ſet. at liberty, OE 
"Aur upon poultry, dogs, and even men:. 
I had, at the ſame time, three young foxes, | 
two males and a female, which were taken with 
nets, and kept in ſeparate: apartments. One of 
them was ſecured by a long, light chain, and a 
hut was built for ſheltering, him. I kept him 
ſeveral months; and, though he had a melan- 
choly air, and kept his eyes fixed upon the fields, 
of which he had. a vie from his hut, yet both 
his health and appetite were good. A bitch in 
ſeaſon was preſented to him; but, as ſhe would 
not remain near the fox, ſhe was chained in the 
ſume place, and both were amply provided with 
victuals. The fox neither bit nor maletreated 
her. During ten days that they lived together, 
there was not the ſmalleſt quarrel, neither night 
nor day, nor during the time of feeding. The 
fox even approached her pretty familiarly; but, 
as ſoon as he had ſcented: ee nende tac 
of deſire diſappeared, he mournfully return- 
ed to his hut, and no commixture took place. 
When the ardour of this bitch was gone, another, 
and afterwards a third, and a fourth, were ſuc- 
ceſſively preſented to him. He treated them 
with the ſame gentleneſs, and the ſame indif- 
ference. To aſcertain whether this indifference 
was owing to a natural repugnance, or to a ſtate 
of reſtraint, he was furniſhed with a female of 


— 
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his own aan e e more than 
once the firſt day. The female was diſſected 
pee weeks after and four foetus's were found 
in the uterus. The male fox was then let looſe 
in a cloſe court, and ſueceſſively furniſhed with 
ſeveral bitches in feaſon » He diſcovered neither 
hatred nor love to them; and he died of 1 3 
and melancholy a few: months afterwards- 1 
From theſe —— we learn, that — 9 
wolf and fox are very different in their natures 
from the dog; that their ſpecies are fo diſtinct 
and remote from each other, as to prevent their ; 
commixture, at leaſt in our climates ; that, coo ' 17 
| ſequently, the dog derives not his origin from 
| the wolf or the fox; and that the nomencla- 
tors *, who regard theſe two animals as wid f 
dogs, or who imagine the dog to be a wolf or a ; I 
fox become domeſtic, and give the whole three 
the common name of Dag, have deceived 
nne 3 not II Wi Py 3 
3 
* Canis cauda Gniftrorforn hs a deg. Canis cauda 


incurvata, the oſs Canis cauda "es on; * the * 
Amn n 

+ Here the ingenious author Ns; to lors inte his 2 
ſion from theſe experiments too general. For Mr Pennant, in 
his Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 144. records a recent inſtance 
of a fertile intercourſe between a wolf and a bitch: His words 
are: Mr Brook, animal -· merchant in Holborn, turned a wolf to 
* a Pomeranian bitch in heat. The congreſs was immediate, 
* and as uſual between dog and bitch : She produced ten pup- 
© Pies. I have ſeen one of them that had very much the reſem- 
* blance of the wolf, and much of its nature: Being flipped at 

© a weak deer, it inſtantly caught at the animal's oat, and 
e killed 


* 
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In warm climates, there is a bees animal 
nich dziern inf from the dog than the wolf 
or fox: This animal, called the Jackal, has 


been well deſcribed by travellers. They are 
very numerous in Aſia, and Africa, in the neigh+ 


bourhood of Trebiſond “, round Mount Cauca- 
ſus, in Mingrelia f, Natolia 4, Hyrcania ||, Per- 
ſia, India, Guiney, and at Surat $, Goa, Guza- |, 
rat, Bengal, Congo *, and ſeveral other places. 
Though this animal is confidered by the natives 
as a wild dog, yet, as it is doubtful whether they 
intermix and produce together, we ſhall treat of 
the jackal, the wolf, and the dog, as ſeparate: 
and diſtin ſpecies. 

I pretend not abſolutely to arm, that the 
Jackal, or even the wolf and fox, in no age or 
country, never intermixed with dogs. The 
contrary is aſſerted poſitively by the. antients, 
Ariſtotle FF remarks, that, though animals of 
different ſpecies intermingle ſeldom ; yet it cer-: 
tainly happens among dogs, foxes, and wolves: 
He adds, that the Indian dogs proceed from an- 
other ſimilar wild beaſt and the dog. This wild 
beaſt, to which he gives no name, is probably 
| . SDS e ee 
killed it.*—Tt is to be regretted, that Mr Pennant gives no in- 
formation as to the fertility or ſterility of theſe mules. 

*  ® Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 1. p. 419. f Chardin, 
p. 76. f Voyage de Dumont, tom. 4. p. 28. | Chardin, 
tom. 2. p. 29. Voyage d' Innigo de Biervillas, part. 1. p. 178. 


Voyage de Boſman, p. 241. 331. Voyage du P. Zuchel, 
p. 293+ tilt. de generat. animal. lib. 2. * 5. 
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the jackal. "Bib he obſerves, in EINE | 
that the Indian dogs proceed from a commix- 
ture between the tiger and the bitch. This no- 


tion is extremely improbable; beeauſe the tiger, 


both in his form and diſpoſitions, differs much 
more from the dog than the wolf, the fox, or 
the jackal. Ariſtotle indeed appears to violate 
his own argument; for, after telling us, that 
the Indian dogs proceeded from a wild beaſt fie 
milar to the wolf or fox, he ſays afterwards, 
that they proceed from the tiger, without men- 
tioning whether this conjunction was made be- 
tween the tiger and bitch, or between the dog 
and tigreſs: He only adds, that the affair did 
not ſucceed till the third trial; that the firſt lit- 
ter conſiſted ſolely of tigers; that dogs were 
chained in the deſerts, and, unleſs the tiger was 
in ſeaſon, they were often devoured; that the 
great heat, and ſcarcity of water, made the pro- 
duction of monſters and prodigies very frequent 
in Africa, becauſe numbers of animals were o- 
bliged to aſſemble in the ſame place in order to 
drink, where they often grew familiar and cou 
pled together. All this ſeems to be not only 
conjectural and uncertain, but ſuſpicious, and 
unworthy of credit; for, the more narrowly we 
examine the nature of animals, we perceive that 
inſtinct is the moſt certain criterion for judging 
of them. By the moſt attentive inſpection of 
their internal n we Gikcover only ſlight dif- 


_ ferences, 


+ Idew, hiſt. mtl lib. f. cap. 3h. 


ferent in their natures. The internal parts of 
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ferences. The horſe and aſs, though perfeaty 
ſimilar in their internal ſtructure, are very dif- 


the bull, the ram, and the he-goat, are exactly 


the ſame; yet they conſtitute three ſpecies more 
remote from each other than the aſs and horſe; 


The ſame remark is applicable to the dog; the 
fox, and the wolf, -We derive more light from, 
inſpecting the external form. But as, in ſpecies 


which are not remote, there are, even external» 
ly, more reſemblances than diſcrepancies, this 


inſpection is not ſufficient to determine whether 
they belong to the ſame or to different ſpecies. 
In a word, when the ſhades are ſtill lighter, 
they muſt be combined with the information 
derived from inſtinct. It is from the diſpoſitions 

of animals that we ought to judge of their na- 


tures : If we ſuppoſe two animals perfectly ſi- 


milar in form, but very different in their diſpo- 
ſitions, they would neither join nor produce to- 
gether, but conſtitute two diſtin& ſpecies. 

This mode of judging concerning the diffe- 
rences of neighbouring ſpecies, is the only one 
that can be employed when we want to diſtin- 
guiſh the numerous varieties which take place 
in the ſame ſpecies. We know thirty fixed va- 
rieties of dogs, though we certainly are not ac+ 
quainted with the whole. Of theſe thirty va- 
rieties, there are ſeventeen which ought to be a- 
ſcribed to the influence of climate, namely, the 
ſhepherd's dog, the Pomeranian dog, the Sibe- 

4 rian 
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rian dog, the lecland dog, the Lapland dog, the 
Iriſh grey-hound, the common grey-hound, the 
maſtiff, the great Daniſh dog, the hound, the har= 
rier, the terrier, the ſpaniel, the water dog, che SD 
ſmall Daniſh dog, the [Turkiſh dog, and the 
bull-dog. The other | thirteen, which are the 
mongrel Turkiſh dog, the grey-hound with hair 
like an wolf, the ſhock-dog, or lap-dog, the 
baſtard. pug-dog, the pug-dog, the Calabrian, 
Burgos, and Alicant dogs, the lion-dog, the 
ſmall water dog, the dog of Artois, and the 
King Charles's dog, are nothing but mongrels 
produced by the commixture of the above ſeven- 
teen races; and, by tracing each of theſe mon- 
grels back to the two races from which they 
ſprung, their natures will then be ſufficiently a- 
ſeertained. But, if we want to know the rela- 
tions which ſubſiſt between the firſt ſeventeen 
races, we muſt attend to their inſtincts, their 
figure, and many other circumſtances. I have 
put into one group the ſhepherd's dog, the Po- 
meranian dog, the Siberian dog, the Lapland and 
Iceland dogs, becauſe a ſtronger reſemblance 
takes place between them than between any of 

the other kinds, and becauſe all of them have _ 
ſharp muzzles like the fox, erect ears, and an 
inſtinct which induces them to follow and pro- 
tect flocks. The grey-hound, the large Daniſh 
dog, and the Iriſh grey-hound have, beſide their 
ſimilarity in figure and length of muzzle, the 
ſame diſpoſitions: They are fond of running, 
and of following horſes and carriages. They 


have 
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have little ſcent, arid. hunt rather by the 975 
than the noſe. The hounds, the harriers, the 
ſpaniels, the terriers, and the water- dogs, are the 
true hunting dogs. Though they differ a little 
in figure, they have all thick muzzles, and the 
ſame inſtincts; and therefore they ought to be 
ranked together. The ſpaniel, for example, has 
been called by ſome naturaliſts, canis aviarius 
terreſtris, and the water- dog, canis aviarius agua 
ticus, The only difference in diſpoſition be- 
teen theſe two dogs is, that the water-dog, 
with his long, buſhy-hair, takes the water more 
chearfully than the others, whoſe hair is ſmooth 
and ſhort. Laſtly, the ſmall Daniſh dog and the 
Turkiſh dog muſt be joined together, ſince the 
latter is ſaid to be the ſame dog with the former, 
only deprived of his hair by the effects of heat. 
There remains only the bull-dog, which, from 
the ſhortneſs of his muzzle, reſembles the little 
Daniſh dog, but differs from him ſo much, both 
in figure and inſtinct, as to form a particular 
variety. He ſeems alſo to affect a particular 
climate: He comes from Britain, and it is dif- 
ficult to preſerve the breed in France. The 
monerels that proceed from him, which are the 
maſtiff and the pug- dog, ſucceed better. All 
theſe dogs have very ſhort muzzles, little ſcenty 
and often ſend forth a diſagreeable ſmell, The 
fineneſs of ſcent ſeems to depend more on the 
largeneſs than, the length of the muzzle ; for 
the grey-hound, the large Daniſh dog, and the 
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Iriſh „ have leſs ſeent than the hound, 
the Harrier, ee the ſpaniel, or the wa- 
| ter-dog; 'who' have. all! in proportion to their 
ſize, Mmorter, but broader inuzzles; nan the for- 
R . 90 LF: i (F231 e4 AO Nen Wok 1 1 Ya 7 
The qredtertot! leſſer perfection of the eaſes 
forms not, in man; ah eminent br remarkable 
quality; büt beſtows. on the” other ammale afl 
cheir merit, and produces, as a Gauſe, all the ta- 
lents of which they are ſuſceptible!” I mean not 
to enumerate-all the qualities of hunting dogs. 
The ſuperiority they poſſeſo over other animals, 
by the excellence and acuteneſs of their ſenſe of 
ſmelling, is well known: But details of this 
r are remotely connected with natural hi- 
Beſides, the artifices and "dexterity, | 
. derived ſolely from nature, 1 75 
by wild animals to cohoeal themſelves,” or t 
void the purſuit of the dogs, are perhaps more 
worthy. of admiration than the moſt refined me- 
thodieal anne defived * from the art of 
hunting. 1 It 2 1697 S 287 
The dog, like every like RY which! pro- 
duees above one or two at a time; is not perfect- 
ly formed immediately after birth. Dogs are 
commenly brought forth blind. The two eye 
lids are not ſimply glued together, but ſhut vp 
with a membrane, which is 155 off as ſoon as 
the muſcles of the upper eye-lid acquire firength 
ſufficient to overcome this obſtacle to viſion, 


which generally happens about the tenth” or 
Vol. IV. E twelfth 
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88 At this period; ts. 
| head are not completed; the bedy and muzzle are 
turgid, and the whole figure is ill defined. But, 
in leſs than two months, they. learn to uſc.all- | 
their ſenſes; their growth 4 is rapid, and they. ſoon· 


loſe ſome of their teeth, — Geir in other aun 
mals, are ſoon, replaced, and never again fall, 
out. The number. of teeth is forty-two, namely, 
ſix cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw, ang 
fourteen: grinders. in the upper and twelve in 
the under. But the number of grinders is 
not uniform, being greater or leſs. in particular 
dogs. When very young, both males and fe- 
males ſquat down a little to void their urine; 
In the ninth or tenth month, they begin to raiſe 
the thigh, hen they perform this operation; 
and, at the ſame period, they acquire the capa- 
city of procreating. The male is ready at all 
times; but the female receives him only at cer- 
tain fixed ſeaſons, , which generally | happen 
twice a-year, and more ger ft in winter 
than in ſummer. The ardour of the female 
continues ten, twelve, and ſometimes fifteen 
days; and it is known by external ſigns, which 
appear £ ſome days before ſhe admits, the male: 
The parts become moiſt and prominent ; ; and 
this phaenomenon is always accompanied with 
a ſmall flux of blood. The male diſcoyers the 
condition of the female by a peculiar ſmell; but 


the ſeldom receives him for che firſt ſix or ſeven 
dans. 
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dogs every day. sls deem te Rabe no predi- 
lection, excepting in favour of the largeſt dogs, 


| without regarding their figure of beauty Hence 
it frequently happens, that a ſmall female, Wh 


has admitted a large . Fe e 91. forth 
her young. Er "ONE 11396 OTE GE! * 1 
Buy ſingularity im theſe dale} urig from 
che ſtructure of their organs, they are incapable 


of ſeparating, after conſummation, but are ob- 


liged to temain united as long as the erection 
ſubſiſts. The dog, like ſeveral other animals, 
has not only a bone in the penis, but, in the 
middle of the corpus cavernoſum, there is à large 


hollow ring, which, in time of copulation, ſwells 
40 a conſiderable ſize. The female, on the 0 


ther hand, has a larger clitoris than perhaps any 


other animal; beſides, in the time of coition, Aa 


large firm protuberance ariſes, and remains, per- 


haps, longer than that of the male, and prevents 
him from retiring till it ſubſides; for: immedi- 
ately after conſummation, he chiatizzes his poſt- 


tion, in order to repoſe on his four legs; his a- 
ſpect is melancholy, and the efforts for ſepara- 
tion never proceed from the female. 

I be time of geſtation is nine Nen or 63 
days, ſometimes 62 or 61, but never leſs than 


60. The females produce fix, ſeven, and ſome- 
times even . puppies. The largeſt and 
0 | talleſt 


1 


m emed ſufficlent to 
mukke her conceive a great number Uf young; 
but, When nöôt reſtrained, tHe will admit ſeveral 
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talleſt are more, prolific than. the-ſmallor an 
which often produce only four or five,, and 
ſometimes but one or two, eſpecially at the firſt 
litters, which, in all animals are e ee nu- 
mern than the ſubſequent ones. > 

Dogs, though extremely ardent- in dete a- 
mours, continue to propagate during life, which 
is generally limited to fourteen or fifteen! y 
though ſome have been known to live to the 
age of twenty. The duration of life in the dog, 
as in other animals, is proportioned to the 
ume of his growth, which is not comple- 
ted in leſs than two years, and he lives four- 
teen. His age may be diſcovered: by his teeth, 
which, when young, are white; ſharp, and point- 
ed: But; as he increaſes in years, they become 

black, blunt, and unequal. It may likewiſe be 
known by the hair, which turns yep on cle 
muzzle, front, and round the eyes. 

Theſe animals, which are naturally er, 
active, and frolickſome, by being over-fed in 
our houſes, become ſo heavy and ſlothful, that 
they paſs their lives in ſleeping and eating. Their 
leep, which is almoſt perpetual, is accompanied 
with dreams, which is perhaps a gentle mode of 

exiſting. They are naturally voracious; and yet 
they can endure very long ene In the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have 
the hiſtory of a bitch, that, having been forgot 
in a country-houſe, lived forty days, without 
any other nouriſhment than the wool of a ma- 


trels, 
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treſa which ſhe had torn to pieces*; Water 
ſeems to he more neceſſary to dogs than victunls 
for they drink often and very plentifully: It is 
evem a vulgar, opinion, that hen they want 
water too long, they become mad. It is alſo 3 
peculiarity ia: daga chat they make great efforts, 
and ſeem; to ſuffer much pain, in voiding their 
exerement. | This happens not, ag Ariſtotle al- 
ledges f, becauſe their igteſtines deoome narrow 
er in approaching the anus. Oni the, cont 
it is certain, that, in the dogs. 80 in other. ant 
mals, the, great inteſtines enlatge as they proceed | 
downward, and that the rectum is larger than 
the colon. The, dry temperament of this ani- 
mal, and not the ſtrangulatiens of the. colon, 


which are too diſtant from the ed, an 
cient to produce this ec nde 


- To give a clear idea of the. different [ca uy of 
| aa of their degeneration i in particular elimates, 
and of the mixture of their races, I have ſub- 
joined a table, or genealogical tree, in which all 
theſe varieties may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. This 
tree is drawn in the form of à geographical 
chart, preſerving as much as poſſible the poſition 
of the different climates to which each variety 
naturally belongs. The ſhepherd's dog is the 
root of the tree. This dog, when tranſported 
into Lapland, or other very cold climates, aſ- 
TP an e e an. en a 
ſmaller 


» Hiſt. de ee a et 
+ Aid de partibus animal. lib. ult. 
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Tmaller ſize. But, in Ruſſia; Iceland, and Si- 
beria, where the elimate is leſs rigorous, and 
the people a little more advanced in civilization, 
He ſeems to be better - accompliſhed! © "Theſe | 
changes are -occaſioned- ſolely by che inffuenee 
of thoſe elimates, which produce n0 great alte- 
ration in the figure of this dog for, in each of 
theſe elimates, his ears are erect, his hair dnek 
and long, his aſpect wild, and he barks leſs fre- 
quently, and in à different manner, than in more 
favourable elimates, where he acquires a finer 
-poliſh. The Lceland dog is che only one that 
has not his ears entirely erect; for their extre- 
mities are a little inclined ; and Iceland, of all - 
che northern regions, has been longeſt inhabit- 
ed by half civilized men. SH 
The ſame ſhepherd's dog, when brought into 
temperate climates, and among a people perfe&- 
ly civilized, as Britain, France, Germany, would, 
by the mere influence of the climate, loſe his 
ſavage aſpect, his erect cats, his rude, thick, 
long hair, and aſſume the figure of a bull-dog, 
the hound, and the Iriſh grey-hound. The bull- 
dog and Iriſh grey- hound have their ears {till 
partly ere&, and very much reſemble, both in 
their manners and ſanguinary temper, the dog 
from which they derive their origin. The 
hound is fartheſt removed from the ſhepherd's 
dog; for his ears are long and entirely pendu- 
lous. The gentleneſs, docility, and even the ti- 


midity of the Hounds are e of his great de- 
generation, 


. 


. H K 2 ® G. * | 


generation, or rather, of the yreat, perfe@ian-be 
has acquired by the long and careful e 5 


bene on kim hy mam. 


The hound, the harrier, and the Aba, The 
Ritnte but one race; for, it has been remarked, 


at, in the ſame: litter, hounds, harriers, and 


terriers, have been brought forth, -though:the 
female hound had been covered; by only one of 
theſe three dogs. 1. have joined the common 3 


harrier to the Dalmatian dog, or harrier of Ben · 


gal, becauſe they differ only in having more or 


fewer ſpots on their coat. I. have alſo linked 
the turnſpit, or terrier wih crooked legs, with 


the common terrier; becauſe. the. defect in, the | 


legs of the former has originally proceeded from 
a diſeaſe ſimilar to the rickets, with which ſome 


individuals had been affected, and eee 


the deformity to their deſcendants. 


The hound, when tranſported. into 1 83 mal | 


Barbary, where all animals have fine, long, 
buſhy hair, would be converted into the ſpaniel 


and water-dog. The great and ſmall ſpaniel, 


which differ only in ſize, when. brought into 
Britain, have changed. their white colour into 
black, and become, by the influence of climate, 


the great and little King Charles's dog: To theſe 


may be joined the Pyrame *, which: is only a 


King Charles's dog, black like the others, but 
marked with ko on ue four legs, and a 5. af 
8 the 


8 vun + dg ue commonin Bins as no kaun 
name · 


* 3 . 
— — 7 
* * 
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arne oc rag above eich ee and ein e 
muzzle,” 5 Unt nac 9 Leinen 

The ih Per bog chic to "thi 
north, is become the great Daniſh dog; and, a 
when carried to the ſouth, was converted into 
the common grey-hound. The largeſt grey- | 
hounds come from the Levant, thoſe of a ſmaller 
ſize from Italy; 3 and thoſe Italian grey-hourids, 


carried: into B ritain, have been ill farther ami 
niched. 


The great Daniſh dog, reanported into ws 
land, the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Alba⸗ 
nia, has been changed into the Triſh prey” 

Hound, which is the largeſt of all dogs. | 


The bull-dog, tranſported from Britain 5 to | 
Dennis is become the little Danjſh dog; and 


the latter, brought into warm climates, has beer 
converted into the Turkiſh dog. All theſe : races, 
with their varieties, have been produced by t 
influence of climate, joined to the effeQs of 
ſhelter, food, and education. The other dogs 
are not pure races, but have proceeded from 


commixtures of thoſe ew deſcribed. 1 have 
marked, in the table, b 


origin of theſe mongre 
The grey-hound, and Iriſh grey-hound, have 


produced the mongrel grey-hound, called alſo 
the grey-hound with wolf's hair. The muzzle 


of this mongrel is leſs pointed than that of the 
rue grey-hound, which 1 18 vay rare in France. 


"The 


ee 


1 HN D O G 
The gicar Daniſh dog, and the large Tpaniel, 


beautiful animal, with long buſhy n and lar- 
ger than the Iriſh grey-houad. 


The ſpaniel and terrier have produced the dog 8 


called Burgos. i 


From the ſpaniel) and ktle Danich dog, has | 
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have produced the Calabrian dog, which. is a 


proceeded the lion- dog; which is now very rare. 


The dogs with long, fine, eriſped hair, called 
the Bouffe dogs, and Which are larger than the 
| "Tg * from che Ra ad v water- 
dog. . 

The little water-dog comes from the water=- 
dog and ſmall ſpaniel. _ 


From the bull-dog and Iriſh ect Wes 


ceeds a mongrel called the maſtiff, which is lar- 
ger than the bull-dog, and reſembles the latter 
more than the Iriſh greyhound. \ © 


The pug-dog proceeds from the bull-dog and = 


ſmall Daniſh dog. As 


All theſe dogs are ſimple mongrels, and are 


produced by the commixture of two pure races. 
But there are other dogs, called double mongrelt, 


becauſe they proceed from the junction wr] a pure , 


race with a mongrel. 
The baſtard pug-dog i is a double bagel 


from a mixture of the pug-dog with the little 
Daniſh dog. 


The Alicant dg i is allo a double DOE 
proceeding: 22 che pas des and fm: ne. 


r 


a THE DOG 
The Malteſe, or lap-dog, is a double moh- 
grel, produced between er ee 


little water- dog. 


Laſtly, there are dogs which may be called mi 


mongrels, becauſe they areproduced by two mixed 
races. Of this kind are the Artois and Iflois 


dogs, which are produced by the pug- dog and 

the baſtard pug-dog to which may be added 
the dogs called firect-dags, which reſemble no 
particular kind, becauſe they proceed from raced 
which have previouſly been ſeveral times mixed, 


. 2 


SUPPLEMEN . 


} An 


M. de Mailly, of the academy of K ö. well 
known by ſeveral ingenious performances, com- 
municated to me a fact, which merits a place in 
the Natural hiſtory. of the dog. The following 
is an extract of his letter upon this tubjed, dated 
October 6. 1772. 

« The curate of Norges, near Dijon, had a 
te pitch, which, without either having ever been 
« pregnant, or delivered of puppies, had all the 
&« ſymptoms which characteriſe theſe two ſtates, 
She came in ſeaſon at the uſual period; but 
© never had any connections with a male. 
© When the common term of geſtation was fi- 
„ niſhed, her paps were diſtended with milk, 
te without 


4 


we 


44 
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5 withoutteing irritated by any particular treat= 


ment; for it is poſſible to bring milk into the 25 
* dugs of animals by frequently chaffing them, 


But, in this cafe, every thing was the effect 


« of nature; and this bitch fuckled ſome young 
puppies with which the was furniſhed, and 


« for whom ſhe diſcovered as much n e 


and attention, as if ſhe had been their real 
mother. All this I ſaw with my eyes. But, 

** what is ſtill more fingular, this ſame bitch, a- 

* bout three years ago, ſuckled two young cats, 
one of which participated ſo much of the na- 


“ ture of its nurſe, that its cries had more re- 


e ſemblance to the barking of a dog, than to : 


0 the mewing of a cat.” 


If the produQtion of milk, without i 88 


tion, were more frequent among quadrupeds, 


it would make them analogous to female birds, 
which lay <ggs without the W * my 


rs 


OF THE VARIETIES OF DOGS, 


A few years ago, at the fair of Saint Germain, 
there was a Siberian dog, which appeared to dif- 


fer ſo much from that repreſented in Plate XXIX. 
as to merit a ſhort deſcription. It was p | 


with long hair, banging almoſt down to 


ground, At firſt ſight, it reſembled a large 1 9 
dog; but its ears were erect, and much larger. ' 


Its 
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_ Its unn wha eee Gen e 
noſe to the extremity of the body, was 21 inches 
| Joo a half; and its height behind was. 11 inches 
nine lines, and 11 inches three lines before. The 
a eye was of a brown cheſnut colour, and the end 
of the noſe, as well as round the noſtrils and 
mouth, were black. The ears were buſhy of a 
- whitiſh yellow within, and yellow on the edges 

and extremities, The long hair of its head part- 
ly concealed the eyes, and fell down upon the 
noſe. Its toes and claws were alſo hid by the 
hair of its legs. The tail, which turned up like 
that of the Pomeranian dog, was covered with 
© hair about ſeven or eight inches long. This is 
certainly the rougheft furred of all dogs. 
Other dogs, brought to Paris by the Ruſſians, 
which they called Siberian dogs, belonged to a 
very different race from the preceding. Both 
+ . male and female were about the ſize of an ordi- 
nary grey-hound. The noſe Was ſharp, the ears 
half erect, but bended a little in the middle. 
They were not lender, like the grey-hound, 
but round and full below the belly. Their tail 
was about eight or nine inches in length, pretty 


. thick, and obtuſe at the extremity. Their co- 
lour was black, without any mixture of white 


hairs; but the female had a grey tuft on the 
middle of the head, and the male a tuft of. the 
| ame colour at the end of the tail. They were 


: troubleſome with their careſſes, and ſo voracious 
u chat they could never be ſatiated. They were, 
N 8 I : 1 ' % iz at 


* * Do's. 


cept bude iaſukenbly dirty, 3 


tually roaming about in queſt of food; Their 
legs were tollerably handſome; but theit feet 
were large and broad, and their toes united by a 
membrane. Their voice was: very ſtrong; * . 
had no inclination to bite; they careſſed every 


perſon indiſcriminately ; and their vivacity was | 5 


inexpreſſible . From this deſcription, i it appears, 
that theſe pretended Siberian dogs, are of the 


ſame race with that I have called the Iceland ths,” h 


whoſe figure is engraven Plate XXX. which + 
exhibits a number of the 3 een 1 
the above delineation. 


have made ſome inquiry, e Mr Cela- 


ſon, concerning the dogs of Siberia. Thoſe 
© which draw ſleds and carts are of a middle ſize: 


heir noſe is ſharp, and their ears long and e- 


rect. They carry their tail bended, ſome of 

* them like the wolf, and others like the fox; 
* and it is certain, that they copulate with wolves 
and foxes. 1 ſee, from your experiments, that, 


* when theſe animals are confined, they will not 

* intermix ; but, when at full liberty, they wil- 
* lingly come together. Witk regard to the dog 
and wolf, I myſelf. have ſeen them couple in 


* — 
1 
* - 


England. But I have never met with any per- TY 5 5 


ſon who ſaw. dogs and foxes rus. 


However, from a kind I ſaw produced a 


© bitch, which had lived at ITY in the woods. 


| 1 
Extracted from ts of M. Paſumot of nay 
of Dons. to M. de Buffon, dated March 2. 25. 
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© by a fox. The peaſants know this ſpecies, and 
« diftinguith it by the name of the fox-dogs, 
M oſt of the Greenland dogs are white; but 
ſome of them are black, with very. buſhy hair. 
They rather may be. ſaid to how] than bark; 
and they are ſtupid, and unfit for every ſpecies 
of hunting. They ſerve, however, for dragging 
feds, to which they are yoked by faprs and fixes. 
'The Greenlanders n Wes 8 — 
garments of his ſkin *, 
The dogs of Kamtſchatka are rode, 420 half 


ſavage, like their maſters, They are commonly 
black or white, and more nimble and active than 


our dogs. They are great eaters of fiſh, and | | 


are uſed for drawing ſleds. In ſummer, they 
have their liberty; but are collected together in 
the month of October, for the purpoſe of draw- 
ing the ſleds; and, during winter, they are fed 
with a kind of paſte compoſed of fiſh, which 
is allowed to ferment in a ditch, and S to N 
them half boiled 7. | 

From theſe facts, it appears, that che PTY 
land and Kamtſchatkan dogs, and perhaps thoſe 
of other northern regions, have a greater reſem- 
blance to the Iceland dog, than to any of the o- 
ther races; for the above deſcription of the two 
Ruſſian dogs, as well as the notices concerning 
thoſe of Greenland and Kamtſchatka, correſpond 


very 


* Hil. des voyages, tom. 19. p. 39. 
+ Ibid. p. 39. 
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very well, and may be r e e w ar, 
Iceland dag. . Dr 

"Though we have deſcribed. FY the . 
which we could collect, there are RH om 
which vould not be pronured. For example, 
there is a race of wild dogs, of which I have ſeen 
two individuals, bi had not an opportunity of 
either deforibing or deliarating them. The in- 
genious and learned M. Aubry, curate uf Saint 
Louis, has often furniſhed us with animals of 
which we had no knowledge. He informs us, that, 
a few years ago, he ſaw a dog, nearly of the ſize | 
of a ſpaniel, which had long hair, and a large 
beard on its chin. This dog was produced from 
parents of the ſame race with thoſe which had 
formerly been ſent to Lowis XIV. by M. le 
Comte de Toulouſe. M. le Comte de Laſſai had 


* 


alſo ſome of theſe dogs; but I know not WON 


has become of this ſingular race. 
With regard to the wild dogs, among which 
there are different races, as well as among the do- 
meſtic kinds, I have little to add to what I have 
ſaid in my original work. M. le Vicomte de 
Querhoent has been ſo obliging as to communi- 
cate to me a note with regard to the wild dog 
found in the environs of the Cape of Good Hope. 
He remarks, * That, at the Cape, there are nu- 
* merous packs of wild dogs, as large as our 


? e kinds, whoſe ſkin is marked with vari- 5 


* ous colours. They have erect ears, run with 
* great ſwiftneſs, and have no fixed reſidence. 
0 They 
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(© 4 & e « | 
deſtroy an incredible quantity of deer 
a They are ſ:1dom lain, and very difficult to take: 
© in ſnares ;] for they have an averſion. to ap- 
*-proach any thing that has been touched U 
- man. As their young are ſometimes met with 
in the woods, attempts have been made to ren- 
* der them domeſtic; but they are ſo large, and 
« ſo ferocious, that 'theſe attempts have a 
„ {fue bi fiaga 
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HE cat is an unfaithful domeſtic; and kept 
only from the neceſſity we find of oppo- 

kg him to other domeſtics ſtill more incommodi- 
dus, and which cannot be hunted; for we make 
no account of thoſe people, who; being fond of 
all brutes, fooliſhly keep cats for their amuſe- 
ment. Though theſe animals, when young, are 
frolickſome and beautiful, they r at the 
OR 01. IEEE, © | - fame 


E 7 


$ The cat "0 fix cutting del OW canine in ack jaw; 
Ave toes before, and four behind; ſharp hooked claws, lodged 
in a ſheath, that may be exerted or drawn in at pleaſure; a 
round head, ſhort viſage, and rough tongue. The wild cat 
has long ſoft hair, of a yellowiſh white colour, mixed with 
grey ; the grey is diſpoſed in ſtreaks, pointing downwards, 
and riſing from a duſky liſt, which runs from head to tail, a- 
long the middle of the back; the tail is marked with alternate 
bars of black and white, and its tip, and the hind part of the 
legs, are black. It is three times as large as the domeſtic cat, 
and very ſtrongly made; Pennant. Hnop. of quad. p. 183. | 

Chara. gen. Dentes primores aequiales; molares terni, 
Lingua retrorſum aculeatz. Ungues retractiles. Charact. ſpec. 
Felis catus,, cauda elongata fuſeo- annulata, corpore faſciis 
nigricantibus; dorſalibus longitudinalibus tr tribus ; lateralibus 
ſpiralibus; Lyn. A. nat. p. 62. 

Catus ſylveſtris; Ceſner. quad. 3257. : : 

Catus ſylveſtris ferus vel feralis, eques arborum; * Klein. 
quad. p. 75. | 

Felix ex fuſco, flavicante, et albido, variegatis vellita; c 
annulis alternati:n nigris, et ex ſordide albo favicantibus cine- 
a; Briſen. quad. 192. | | | . 
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ſame time, an innate malice, and perverſe diſpo- 
ſition, which increaſe as they grow up, and 
which education learns them to conceal, but not 
to ſubdue. From determined robbers, the beſt 
education can only convert them into flattering 
thieves; for they have the fame addreſs, ſubtlety, 
and defire of plunder, * Like thieves, they know 
hoy to. conceal their ſteps and their deſigns, to 
watch opportunities, to catch the proper moment 
for laying hold of their prey, to fly from pu- 
niſhment, and to remain at a diſtance till ſolliei - 
ted to return, They eaſily aſſume the habits of 
ſociety, but never acquire its manners; for they 
have only the appearance of -attachment or 
- friendſhip. This diſingenuity of character is 
betrayed by the obliquity of their movements, 
and the duplicity of their eyes. ' They never 
look their beſt benefactor in the face; but, ei- 
ther from diſtruſt or falſeneſs, they approach him 
by windings, in order to procure careſſes, in 
which they have no other pleaſure than what a- 
riſes from flattering thoſe who beſtow them. 
Very different from that faithful animal the dog, 
whoſe ſentiments totally centre in the perſon and 
happineſs of his maſter, the cat appears to have 
no feelings which are not intereſted, to have no 
affection that is not conditional, and to carry on 
no intercourſe with men, but in the view of 
turning it to his own advantage. By theſe diſ- 


poſitions, the cat 'has a greater relation to man 
than 


— 
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than to the dog, in whom there is not is ſmal- 
leſt mark of inſincerity or unjuſtice, 7 
The form and temperament of the cat's hady 
perfectly accord with his temper and diſpoſitions, 
He is jolly, nimble, dexterous, cleanly, and vo- 
Juptuous, He loves eaſe, and chooſes the ſoft- 
eſt and | warmeſt fituations for repoſe. He is 
| likewiſe extremely amorous, and, what is ſingu- 
Jar in the animal world, the female ſeems to be 
more ardent than the male. She not only in- 
vites and goes in queſt of him, but announces, 
by loud cries, the fury of her paſſion, or rather 
preſſure of her neceſſities; and, when the 
_ iſdains her, or flies from her, ſhe purſues, . 
tears, and, though their embraces are always ac- 
companied with the moſt acute pain, compels 
lim to comply with her defires. This paſſion- 
ate ardour of the female continues only nine 'or 
ten days, and it happens generally twice a-year, _ 
though often thrice, and even four times. The 
period of geſtation is 55 or 56 days, and four or 
hve are commonly produced at a litter. As the 
male has an inclination to devour the young, the 
female carefully conceals them; and, when ap- 
prehenſive of a diſcovery, ſhe hes them up, one 
by one, in her mouth, and hides them in holes, 
and in places which are inacceſſible. After ſuck- 
ling them a few weeks, ſhe preſents them with 
mice, or young, birds, to learn them to eat fleſh. 
But, by an unaccountable caprice, theſe ſame 
careful, tender, and affeQtionate mothers, ſome- 


times 


limes aſſume an unnatural — cruelty, and 
devour their own offspring. tHe 
- Young cats are gay, vivacious, 5 Froliek- 
ſome, and, if nothing was to be apprehended 
from their claws, would afford excellent amuſe- 
ment to children. But their. toying, though al- 
ways light and agreeable, is never altogether-in- 
nocent, and is ſoon converted into habitual ma- 
| lice. As their talents can only be exerted with 
advantage againſt ſmall animals, they lie in wait, 
with great patience and perſeverance, to ſeize 
birds, mice, and rats, and, without any inſtruc- 
tion, become more expert hunters than the beſt 
trained dogs. Naturally averſe to every kind 
of reſtraint, they are incapable of any fyſtem of 
education, It is related, however, that the Greek 
Monks of the iſland of Cyprus had trained cats 
to hunt and deſtroy ſerpents, with which that 
iſland was much infeſted *, But this hunting 
muſt rather be aſcribed ro their general deſire 
of {laughter, than to any kind of tractability or 
obedience; for they delight in watching; attack- 
ing, and deſtroying all weak animals indiſerimi- 
nately, as birds, young rabbits, hares, rats, mice, 
bats, moles, frogs, toads, lizards,” and ſerpents. 
They have not that docility and fineneſs of ſcent, 
for which the dog is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
They hunt only by the eye: Neither do they 
properly purſue, but lie in wait, and attack ani- 
mot by 1959 8 8 5 and, after bk with them, 
and 

» Deſcript. * iſles de PArckipel par Dapper, p- 5t. 


— 
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and tormeming them bor a long time, they at 
laſt kill. them without any neceſſity, ag even 
when well fed, PROP to Oy thezr een. 


nary appetite. 


The moſt eine phyſical ea of their 
watching and catching other animals by ſurpriſe, 
proceeds from the advantage they derive from 
the peculiar ſtructure of their eyes. In man 
and moſt other animals, the pupil is capable of a 
certain degree of contraction and dilatation. It 


enlarges a little when the light is faint, and con- 
tracts when the light is too ſplendid. But, in 
cats and night birds, as the owls, &c. the con- 
traction and dilatation are ſo great, that the pu- 


pil, which is round in the dark, becomes, When 


expoſed to much light, long and narrow like a 
line. Hence theſe animals ſee better in the 
night than in the day. The pupil of the cat, 
during the day, is perpetually contracted, and 
it is only by a ſtrong effort that he can ſee with 


a ſtrong light, But, in the twilight, the pupil 
reſumes its natural roundneſs, the animal en- 


joys perfect viſion, and takes advantage of this 

luperiority to diſcover and ſurpriſe his prey. 
Though cats live in our houſes, they are not 

entirely domeſtic. Even the tameſt cats are not 


under the ſmalleſt ſubjection, but may rather be 
laid to enjoy perfect liberty; for they act only 


to pleaſe themſelves; and it is impoſſible to re- 
tain them a moment after they chooſe to go off. 


Beſides, moſt cats are half wild. They know 


: not 
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not their maſters, and only frequent barns, of 
fices, or kitchens, when preſſed with hunger. 

Though greater numbers of them are reared 
than of dogs, as they are ſeldom ſeen, their num- 
ber makes leſs impreſſion on us. They contract 
a ſtronger attachment to our houſes than to our 
perſons, When carried to the diſtance of a 
league or two, they return of their own accord, 
probably becauſe they are acquainted with all 
the retreats of the mice, and all the paſſages and 
outlets of the houſe, and becauſe the labour of 
returning is leſs than that which would be ne- 
ceſſary to acquire the ſame knowledge in a new 
habitation, They have a natural antipathy at 
water, cold, and bad ſmells. They are fond of 
baſking in the ſun, and of lying in warm places. 
They are alſo fond of perfumes, and willingly 
allow themſelves to be taken and careſſed by 
perſons who carry aromatic ſubſtances. They 
are ſo delighted with valerian root, that it ſeems 
to throw them into a tranſport of pleaſure; To 
preſerve this plant in our gardens, we are under 
the neceſſity of fencing it round with a rail; for 
the cats ſmell it at a diſtance, collect We it in 
numbers, and, by frequently rubbing, and paſ- 
ſing and repaſſing over it, they ſoon deſtroy the 
plant. 

Cats require fifteen or eighteen months before 
they come to their full growth. In leſs than a 
year, they are capable of procreating, and re- 
tain this faculty during life, which extends not 


beyond 
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beyond nine or ten years. They are, however, 
extremely hardy and vivacious, and are more 
nervous than other animals which live longer. 

Cats eat lowly, and with difficulty: Their 
teeth are ſo ſnort and ill placed, that they can 
tear, but not grind their food. Hence they al- 
ways prefer the moſt tender victuals, as fiſhes, 
which they deyour either raw or boiled. They 
drink frequently; their ſleep is light; and they 
often aſſume the appearance of ſleeping, when 
they are only meditating miſchief. They walk 
ſoftly, and without making any noiſe. As their 
hair is always clean and dry, it is eaſily electri- 
fied, and the ſparks become viſible when it is 
rubbed acroſs. with the hand in the dark. Their 
eyes alſo ſparkle in the dark like diamonds, and 
ſeem to throw out, in the night, the light they 
imbibe during the day. 

The wild cat couples with the domeſtic kind; 
and, conſequently, they belong to the ſame ſpe- 
cies, It is not uncommon to ſee both males and 
temales quit their houſes in the ſeaſon of love, 
go to the woods in queſt of wild cats, and after- 
wards return to their former habitations. It is 
for this reaſon that ſome domeſtic cats ſo per- 
fectly reſemble the wild cat. The only real dif- 
ference is internal; for the inteſtines of the do- 
meſtic cat are commonly much longer than thoſe 
of the wild cat. The latter, however, is larger 
and ſtronger than the domeſtic kind; his lips 
arc always black ; his ears are alſo lüfter; his 

tail 
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tail larger, and his colours more conſtant In 
this climate there is only one "ſpecies of wild 
cat; and it appears from the teſtimony of tra- 
vellers, that this kind is found in all elimates, 
without being ſubject to much variety. They 
exiſted in America before its diſcovery by che 
Europeans. A hunter e one of flick to 
Chriſtopher Columbus *, which was of an ordi- 
, nary ſize, of a browniſh grey colour, and having 
a very long and ſtrong tail. They were like- 
wiſe found in Peru 7, though not in a domeſtic 
Rate, and alſo in Canada , in the country of the 
Illinois, &c. They have been ſeen in many 
places of Africa, as in Guiney ||, and the Gold 
Coaſt ; at Madagaſcar 9, where the natives keep 
them in a domeſtic ſtate; and -at the Cape of 
Good Hope *, where M. Kolbe ſays there is 
likewiſe a wild kind, of a blue colour; but they 
are not numerous. Theſe blue, or rather ſlate 
coloured cats, are alſo found in Aſia. * In Perſia,” 
ſays Pietro della Valle , there is a ſpecies of 

«© cats which properly belong to the province of 
© Chorazan. Their figure and ſize are the ſame 
© with thoſe of the common cat. Their beauty 
© conſiſts in the colour of their hair, which is 

grey, and uniformly the ſame over the whole 
* body, d that it is darker on * back 


* and 
vie de Chriſt. Columb. part. 2. p. 167. I + Hiſt. des 
Incas, tom. 2. p. 121. t Hiſt. de Nouvelle France, par 


Charlevoix, tom. 3. p. 40). Prevot, tom. 4. p. 230. 
Relation de Francois Cauche, p. 225. ** Deſcript. du 


Cap. par Kolbe, p. 49. ++ Voyage; tom. 5. p. 08. 
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* znd head, and clearer on the breaſt and belly, 
* where it approaches to whiteneſs, with that 
© agreeable mixture of clare-obſcure, to uſe the 
© language of the painters, which has always 3 
wonderful effect. Beſides, their hair is fine, 
« ſhining, ſoft as filk, and ſo long, that, though 
not frizled, it forms ringlets in ſome parts, 
and particularly under the throat. Theſe cats 
are among other cats, what the water-dog is 
among other dogs. The [ moſt beautiful part 
of the body is the tail, which is very long, and 
covered with hair free or fix inches in length. 
They extend and turn it upon their backs; 
elke the ſquirrel, the point refembling a 
* plume of feathers. They are very tame; and 
the Portugueſe haye brought them from Perſia. 
*into India, The fame author adds, that he 
had four couple of theſe cats, which he intend- 
ed to bring to Italy. From this deſcription it 
appears, that the Perſian cats reſemble, in co» 
four, thoſe we call Chartreux cats, and that, ex- 
cepting in colour, they have a perfect reſemblance 
to the cat of Angora. It is probable, therefore, 
that the cat of Chorazan in Perſia, the cat of 
Angora in Syria, and the Chartreux cat; conſti- 
tute but one race, whofe beauty proceeds from the 
particular influence of the chmate, as the Spaniſh 
cats, which are red, black, and white, owe their 
beauty to the climate of Spain. It may be re- 
marked in general, that, of all climates on the 


habitable parts of the globe, thoſe of Spain and 
* I H Syria 
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Syria are moſt favourable to the production of 
beautiful varieties in natural objects. In Spain 
| and Syria, the ſheep, the goats, the dogs, the 
cats, the rabbits, &c. have the fineſt wool, the 
moſt beautiful and longeſt hair, and the moſt a- 
greeable and variegated colours. Theſe climates, 
it would appear, ſoften Nature, and 9 
the form of all animals. 

The wild cat, like moſt other animals in a ſa- 
vage ſtate, has coarſe colours, and hard hair. 
But, when rendered domeſtic, the hair ſoftens, 
the colours vary ; and, in the favourable climates 
of Chorazan and irn the hair grows long, 
fine, and buſhy ; all the colours become more de- 
licate; the black and red change into a ſhining 
brown, and the greyiſh brown 18 converted i into 
an aſh- coloured grey. By comparing the wild 
cat with the Chartreux cat, it will be found, 
that they differ only in this degradation in the 
ſhades of colour. As theſe animals have al- 
ways more or leſs whiteneſs on the ſides and 
belly, it is apparent, that, to produce cats entire- 
ly white and with long hair, like the cats of An- 
gora, nothing farther is requiſite, than to join 
thoſe which have the greateſt quantity of white, 
as has been done to procure white rabbits, dogs, 
goats, ſtags, &c. In the Spaniſh cat, which is 
only another variety of the wild kind, the colours, 
inſtead of being weakened by uniform ſhades, 
as in the cat of Syria, are exalted, and have be- 
come more lively and brilliant; the yellow is 


TH * n A. 
changed into red, the brown into black, and the 


ed into America, have not degenerated, but pre- 
ſerve their beautiful colours. In the Antilles, 
lays Father Tertre, there axe a number of cats, 

which hage probably been brought from Spain. 
They are moſtly marked with red, white, and 
black. Several of our countrymen, after eat- 
ing the fleſh, carry the ſkins of theſe cats into 


france. When we firſt arrived at Guadaloupe, 


the cats were {® accuſtomed to feed on par- 
tridges, pigeons, thruſhes, and other ſmall 
' birds; that they diſdained the rats; but, when 
the game was 0 diminiſhed, they attacked 


* the rats with great fury *,” &c, In general, 
cats are not ſubject, like dogs, to degeneration, . 


when tranſported into warm climates, * The 
European cats, Boſman remarks, * when car- 


"ried to Guiney, change not, like the dogs, but 


* preſerve their original figure , &c. Their 
nature is indeed more conſtant ; and, as their do- 
meſtic ſtate is neither ſo complete, ſo univerſal, 
nor, perhaps, ſo antient as that of the dog, it is 
not ſurpriſing that they are alſo leſs variegated. 


Our domeſtic cats, though they differ itt colour, 


form no diſtinct races. The climates of Spain 
and Syria have alone produced permanent varie- 
ties: To theſe may be added the climate of 
Pe- chi- ly in China, vhers the cats | have long 

hair 


be Hil. „gen. des Antilles, par. le. P. du Tertre, tom. 2. p. 
36. + Voyage de Guince, par Boſman, p. 2403. 


grey into white. Theſe cats, though tranſport- 
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hair and pendulous ears, and are the favourites. 
of the ladies. Theſe domeſtic cats with pen- 
dulous ears, of which we have full deſeriptions, 
are till farther removed from the wild and, pri- 
mitive race, than thoſe whoſe ears are erect. | 
We ſhall here terminate the hiſtory of the cas, 
and at the ſame time that of domeſtic animals. 
The horſe, the aſs, the ox, the ſheep, the goar, 
the hog, the dog, and the cat, are our only do- 
 meſtic animals. We add not to this liſt, the 
camel, elephant, rain-deer, &. which, though 
domeſtic in other countries, are ſtrangers to us; 
and we ſhall not treat of foreign animals, till 
we have given the hiſtory of the wild animals 
which are natives of our own climate. Beſides, 
as the cat may be conſidered as only half-do- 
meſtic, he forms the ſhade between domeſtic and 
wild animals ; for we ought not to rank among 
domeſtics thoſe troubleſome . neighbours, mice, 
rats, and moles, which, though they inhabit our 
Houſes and gardens, are perfectly wild and free. 
Inſtead of being attached or ſubmiſſive to man, 
they fly from him, and preſerve entire, in their 
obſcure retreats, their manners, their habits, and 
their liberty. | 
We have ſeen, in the hiſtory of each domeſtic 
animal, the great influence which education, 
- ſhelter, and the careful hand of man, have upon 
the manners, diſpoſitions, and even the form of 
| animals, 


* Hiſt, gen. IDE EA e rw & 
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a We have ſeen, that theſe cauſes; join- 
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ed to the effects af climate, modify and change 


the ſpecies to fuch a degree, as to make them 


very different from what they are in a natural 5 
ſtate, and, at the ſame time, introduce Tan 


changes among individuals of the ſame 1 


that they would be regarded as different animals, 


if they preſerved not the faculty of intermixing 
and producing. fertile indiyiduals, which is the 
only eſſential characteriſtic of ſpecies. We have 


ſeen, that the different races of domeſtic ani 5 
mals obſerve, in different climates, nearly the 


ſame order as the races of the human kind; 


and that, in temperate climates, . and among po- 
liſhed people, the varieties of each ſpecies are 
moſt numerous and diverſified, and exhibit the 


moſt evident marks of the antiquity of their ſla- 


very: Pendulous ears, variegated colours, fine 
long hair, are effects produced by their long 
continuance in a domeſtic ſtate, Moſt wild a- 


nimals have ere& ears. The ears of the wild 


boar are ere& and ſtiff; but thofe of the dome- 
ſtic hog are inclined and half- pendulous. A- 
mong the Laplanders, the ſavages of America, 
the Hottentots, the Negroes, and other unpoliſh- 
| ed people, all the dogs have erect ears; but they 

nn. peudulous in Spain; France, 


. 


that, like men, they are ſtronger, larger, and 
more courageous in cold countries, milder and 


more civilized in temperate climates, and weak= - 
er and more deformed in very warm regions; 


=; So 
* 
*% 
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Britain, Turkey, perſia, China, and other civi- 
lized nations. The ears of the domeſtie cat are 
not ſo ſtiff and erect as thoſe of the wild kind; 

and in China, a nation which has been very long 
in a ſtate of civilization, and whoſe climate i I 

mild, there are cats with pendulous ears. It is 
for this reaſon, that the goat of Angora, whoſe 
ears are pendulous, ſhould be regarded as a va- 
riety fartheſt removed from the natural ſtate. 
The ſtrong and marked influence of the climate 
of Syria, joined to the domeſtic condition of - 
theſe animals among a people very antiently 
civilized, would, in the progreſs of time, pro- 
duce. this variety, which cannot be preſerved in 
any other climate. In the goats of Angora, 
brought forth in France, the ears are neither ſo 
long nor ſo pendulous as in thoſe of Syria, and 
would probably, after a certain number of ge- 


nerations, reſume the ears and coarſe hair of our 
common goat, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


By miſtaking ſome' of my expreflions in the 
above hiſtory of the cat, I find it has been ima⸗- 
gined that I had denied him the power of 
ing altogether. I always knew that cats ſlept, 
but not ſo profoundly as I now find they ſome- 


times do. On this ſubject M. Faſumot, of the 
academy 


- 


academy of Dijon, an able naturalift, communi= 
_ cated ro me a leiter, of which. the following i 1g 
an extract. 


Permit me, Sir, to remarks that, in your : 
« work, you ſeem to deny the cat the power of 


- lceping, I aſſure you, that, though he ſleepy 


* ſeldom, his ſleep is ſo profound, that it is a 
a ſpecies of lethargy, which I have obſerved at 


a leaſt ten times in different cats. When young, 
© a favourite cat lay every night in bed at my 
feet. One night, I puſhed him from me; but 
I was ſurpriſed to find him ſo heavy, and at 
© the ſame time ſo immoveable, that I believed 
him to be dead. I pulled him ſmartly with 


* my hand; but I felt no motion. I then toſ- 


* ſed him To” and, by the force of the agita- 
* tion, he began lowly to awake. This pro- 
. found ſleep, and difficulty of wakening, I have 
* frequently obſerved. It generally happened in 
the night, having only once obſeryed it in the 
day; and this was after peruſing what you have 
* ſaid concerning the ſleep of theſe animals. I 


* know another gentleman who has likewiſe of- 


* ten ſeen cats ſleeping in this profound manner. 
He tells me, that, when cats ſleep during the 
* day, it is always at the time of the greateſt 
* heat, and particularly before the approach of 
* ſtormy weather. 

M. de Leſtrée, a merchant of Chalons in 
Champagne, who is accuſtomed to allow cats to 
lie in his bed, remarks ; 57 
1 
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1. That, when theſe animals purr, when 
9 they are tranquil, and appear to be ſleeping, 
p 12 ſometimes make a long inſpiration, which 

* is followed by a ſtrong expiration ; and that, 
© at this period, their breath has an odour VO" 
Foe. reſembles that of muſk. _ 
2. © That, when ſurpriſed by a dog, or any 
6 W object which ſuddenly alarms. them, they 
make a kind of hiſſing noiſe, which is accom» 
* panied with the ſame odour. This is not pe- 
© culiar to the males; for I have remarked the 
© ſame thing of both ſexes, and of cats of all ages 
and colours. 
From theſe facts, M. de Leſtre ſeems to think, 
that, in the breaſt or ſtomach of the cat, there 
are ſome veſſels filled with an aromatic ſubſtance, 
the perfume of which iſſues from the mouth. 
But we diſcover nothing of this kind from ana- 
tomy. 

I formerly remarked, that, in Oak. there 
were cats with pendulous ears. This variety is 
not found any where elſe, and perhaps it is an 
animal of a different ſpecies ; for travellers, when 
mentioning an animal called Sumxu, which is 
entirely domeſtic, ſay, that they can compare it 
to nothing but the cat, with which it has a great 
reſemblance. Its colour is black or yellow, and 
its hair very bright and glittering. The Chineſe 
put ſilver collars about the necks of theſe ani- 
\mals, and render them extremely familiar. As 
they are not common, they give a high price, 

both 
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r on account wth their beauty, and becauſe 
they deſtroy rats 1 g 
* "Ar Madapatcdr there are Go! wild! * IQ 
dered domeſtic, Moſt of them have twiſted 
tails; and they are called Saca by the natives. 
But theſe wild cats a of the ſame ſpecies with 
| BK the doineftic Kind ; for nix ar 
Madden 0 An 10 been bed ti our 
own climate, cats are ſomerimes produced x oo 
pencils' of hair at the points of their ears.” 
de Seve writes me, Nov. 16. 1773), that Dos 
cat Was brought forth in his houſe at Paris, of 
the ſame race With that we have called the Spa- 
niſb cat, wi 1" peticils'ar the” points of its ears, 
though neither of the parents had any pen 
cils. In a few months, the pencils of this cat 
were as large, in proportion to its ſize, 155 thoſe 
of the Canadian lynx. {LOTS regie i A 
The ſkin of an animal; which ahaty reſem- 
bles that of our wild cat, has been lately ſent me 
from Cayenne. It is called Halra in Guiana, 
where they eat its fleſh, Which is white and 
good; and hence we may preſume, that, hows. 
ever ſimilar to the cat, it belongs to a different 
ſpecies. But, perhaps, the name haifa is im- 
properly applied; for it is probably the ſame 
with taira, which is not a cat, but a ſmall mar- 
tin, taken notice of in the laft volume of this 
work. | 


Vos, N., Lie 74444.s G 


7 Journal des Savans, tom. I. p. 251 1 1 Voy. de Fla; 
— Py 152, 55 
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mm 45 Na & dan, and of pb od _ A; 
we have ſeen Nature under reſtraint, ſeldom 
perſect, often changed and deformed, and per- 
en encompaſſed Ps fetters, or loaded with 
foreign ornaments. She is ;naw.to a 
ked, and adorned with ſimplicity di | 
her attractions will be heightened by native beau» 
ty, by the freedom of = demeangur, th je fpright» 
lineſs of her, movements, and other marks of 
true dignity and independence. We are to ſee 
her traverſing the ſurface of the earth, like a fo» 
vereign, dividing her empire among the animals, 
aſſigning to each his proper element, climate, 
g and ſubſiſtence. , We ſhall ſurvey her in the fo- 
reſts, in the waters, and in the plains, dictating 
her ſimple but 5 laws, impreſſing upon 
every ſpecies indelible characters, diſpenſing her 
bounty with equity, compenſating evil with _ 
good, giving to ſome ſtrength and courage, ac- 
companied with hunger and voracity; to others 
gentleneſs, temperance, and agility, attended 
with reſtleſſneſs and timidity; and to all, liber- 
ty, uniform manners, and ardour in love, which 
is always eaſily gratified, and always followed 
with a happy fecundity. . 


Love 


* of e F 
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— 
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Love and liberty are the moll. ineſtimable gifts 


we eall wild, becauſe they are not ſubject to our | 


caprice, require more to render them completely 


happy? But they alſo enjoy a perfect equality; 


they are neither the ſlaves nor the tyrants of each 
other. The individual has no occaſion, like 


F wan. to dread the reſt of his ſpecies.” They have 


peace among themſelves, and war never ap- 
proaches them, but from ſtrangers, or from man. 
They have, therefore, great reaſon to fly from 
the human race, to conceal themſelves from our 
obſervation, to take up their abode in ſolitudes 
remote from the habitations of men, to provide 
for their ſafety by all the reſources aſſorded them 
by inſtinct, and to withdraw themſelves from 
the power of man, uſing, in every manner, that 
liberty beſtowed on them by Nature, at the ſame 
time that ſhe has given them the deſire on inde- 
pendence. * 
Some animals, and they are the moſt . 
innocent, and tranquil, content themſelves with 
retiring, and paſſing their lives in our fields. 
Thoſe which are more fierce and ſuſpicious, hide 
themſelves in the deepeſt receſſes of the foreſt. 
Others, as if they knew there was no ſafety on 
the ſurface of the earth, dig ſubterraneous a- 
bodes, take refuge in caverns, or gain the ſum- 
mits of the moſt inacceſſible mountains. Laſtly, 
the moſt fetocious and formidable kinds, inha- 
bit _ a and A as e wo, in thoſe 
burning : 
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burning climates, where, man, equally favage as 
themſelves, is unable to conquer them. Ai, 
As all beings, however free, are ſubjected to 
phyſical laws, and as the brute animals, as well 
as man, feel the influences of the heavens and 
the earth, it appears, that the ſame cauſes which 
have ſoftened and civilized the human ſpecies in 
our climates, have produced ſimilar effects upon 
every other ſpecies. The wolf, which is per- 
haps the moſt ferocious animal in the Temperate 
Zone, is not nearly ſo terrible or ſo cruel as the 
tiger, the panther, and the hon of the Torrid 
Zone, or the white bear, the lynx, and the hy- 
aena of the Frozen Zone. This difference, as 
if Nature, to give more harmony to her producs 
tions, had adapted the climate '-to the ſpecies, 
or the ſpecies to the climate, is not only general, 
but, in each particular ſpecies, the climate is form- 
ed * the manners, and the manners for _ 

, chmate, a7 
-In America, where the heat, under his ſame 
latitudes, is leſs, and the air and earth ſofter than 
in Africa, the tiger, the lion, the panther, have 
nothing formidable but the name. They are no 
longer thoſe tyrants of the foreſt; thoſe bold and 
intrepid enemies of man, thoſe rapacious mon- 
ſters which perpetually thirſt for blood and car- 
nage. Theſe animals, in America, generally fly 
from man, and attack not other wilds beaſts with 
open force, but lie in wait to ſurpriſe them: 
They may even be ſubdued, and almoſt tamed. 
Hence, if ferociouſneſs and cruelty were natural 
| to 


ay 


Sa fit e e | 
felt thie influence :o climate Under's mild liv 
mate, tleir/natuire:hasbeeri-ſoftenedy! every; en- 
ceſs of temper” has been :moderated;//and;xhoſe 
changes have carily: rendered] [then more n 
formable to che quality of the country they ins 
habit h tnt SM lee 
The vegerablewhahdt cover the earth, and are 
more bloſely connected with it cam the animal 
that feeds upon them, participate" alſo more of 
the nature of the climate. Every country, every 
degree of temperature, has iti peeuliar plants. 
At the foot of the Alps, we find the vegetables 
of France and Italy, and, on their ſummit, thoſe 
of the northern regions: We even meet with the 
ſame plants on the frozen ridges of the African 
mountains. On the ſouth ſide of the mountains 
which divide the Mogul empire from the Kings 
dom of Caſhmite,'we ſee all the Indian plants, 
and we are ſurpriſed to find, on the oppoſite ſide, 
nothing but the European Minds: 4 Intemperate 
climates likewiſe produce drugs, perfumes, poi- 
ſons, and all vegetables whoſe qualities are high- 
ly exalted. The productions of temperate cli- 
mates, on the contrary, are always mild: The 
ſofteſt and moſt wholeſome herbs, the ſweeteſt 
fruits, the gentleſt animals, and the moſt poliſh- 
ed men, are peculiar to thoſe” happy climates. 
Thus, the earth produces plants, the earth and 
plants make animals, and the earth, plants, and 
animals, give birth to man; for the qualities of 
vegetables proceed immediately from the earth 


and 
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andl the air 3 the temperature and other * | 
qualities of-herbivorous animals-are derived from 
the plants upon which they feed; and the phy- 
_ Geral qualities of man, and other creatures which 
are nouriſhed partly by fleſh and partly by plants, 
depend, though more remotely, on the ſame 
cauſes, whoſe influence extends even to diſpo- 
ſitions and manners. Figure and ſize; which ap= 
Pear to be abſolute and determined qualities, de- 
pend, however, like the relative qualities, upon 
the, influence of climate, and concur in proving 
that every thing is moderate in temperate re- 
gions. The ſize of our largeſt quadrupeds have no 
proportion to that of the elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros, or hyppopotamus. Our largeſt birds are 
mall, when compared with the oſtrich, the con- 
dor, or the caſſawary; and what compariſon is 
there between the fiſhes, the lizards, and the ſer- 
pents of our climates, with the whale, the wal- 
rus, and manati, which people the northern ſeas, 
or the crocodiles, the large lizards, and the enor- 
mous ſerpents. which infeſt the land and waters 
of the ſouth? And, if we examine each 
in different climates, we ſhall. find ſenfible vari- 
eties both in ſize and in figure *®. Theſe chan» 
ges are produced in a ſlow and imperceptible 
manner. Time is-the great workman of nature. 
He moves with regular and uniform ſteps. He 
en no operation n z but, by de- 
ü Srees, 
* ee als vol, HL. p; 306.3 goat, v 
II. p. 406.; hog, vol. III. p. 500.; and dog, vol. IV. p. 1. 


ſiſt his power; anflithoſs changes h e h at! firft 


are imperceptible;.btcome:gratlually.ſenſible; and 

at laſt are marked hy reſults td cumpituous u 
be miſapprehended. i 258. riot 7 
Wild and fer animals, without excepting _ 


man, are, of all animated beings;/leaſt fubjectito 
F changes or variations of any kind. As they are 

at abſdlute liberty in the choice of their foodandt 
their climate, their nature is more permanent 


tranſported ed, and fed, without con- 
ſulting their inclination or. taſte,{, Wild animals 
live perpetyally in the ſame manner. They ne- 
ver wander from climate to climate. /The:waod 
where they are brought forth is a country te 
which they are faithfully attached, and they ne: 
ver depart from it, unleſs they perceive that they 
can no longer live there in ſafety. They fly not 


ſo much from their natural enemies, as from the 
preſence of man. Nature has futniſhed them 


with reſources againſt the other animals, and put 


them on a level ; they know their ſtrength, their 


addreſs, their e their haunts, and, if un- 
able to avoid them, oppoſe force to force: In a 
word, they are ſpecies of the ſame genus. But 
how can they defend themſelves againſt a being 
who can ſeize without ſening and * nN 
approaching them; 

It is man, therefore, ho diſturbe ah difperſes 


wild animals, and renders them a thouſand more 


geees or e nr 


than that of domeſtic animals, which are enflaved, | 


- 
4," =. 
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ſavage than they ile ununelly boi a 
bf them require only tranquility, and « moderite 
uſe of the air and earth. Nature event 


to form' ſocieties.” In countries not totally en 
groſſed hy mari; dome veſtiges of theſe dee 
ſtill remaiti. We there perceive common wo 
carried on, deſigns that, though not founded n 
reaſon, appear to be projected upon rational con- 
ventions, the execution of which ſuppoſes union 
at leaſt, and a joint co-operation of labour. It is 
not by forte or phyſical neceſſity, like he ats, 
the bees, &. that the beavers labour and build 
houſes; for they are neither conſtrained by ſpace, 
vortime! nor number, but unite from choice. Thoſe 
which agree, dwell together; and thoſe which do 
not agree, remove; and ſome of them have been 
remarked which, beg conſtantly "repulſed by 
others, were obliged to betake themſelves to 
ſolitary life. It is only in - diſtant and deſert 
countries, where they dread not the approach 'of 
man, that they incline to render' their dwellings 
more fixed and commodious, by conſtructing 
houſes, or a kind of villages, which have no 
ſmall reſemblance to the feeble and primitive ef- 
forts of a naſcent republic. In countries, on 
the contrary, ſpread over by men, they carry 
terror along with them. The ſociety of animals 
is then at an end. All induftry ceaſes, and eve- 
ry art is ſtifled. They think no more of build- 
ing, ar and neglect every conveniency. * 
4 


them to live ungether, 10 unitk into-families, 1 


ally preſſed by fear and neceſſity, their only de- 
fare. is the — preſervation of life, and their on- 


ly occupation is flight and concealment. If the 


human ſpecies, as is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſhall, 


in the progreſs of time, people equally the whole Y 
ſurface of the earth, the hiſtory of the beaver, in 


a few ages, will be * as a ridiculous = 


fable. 
We may, therefore, e chat hs talents 


and faculties of animals, inſtead of augmenting, - 


are perpetually diminiſhing. Time fights againſt 


them, The more the human ſpecies multiples | 


and improves, the more will the wild animals 


feel the effects of a terrible and abſolute tyrant, _ 


who, hardly allowing them an individual exiſt- 


ence, deprives them of liberty, of every aſſocia- 
ung principle, and deſtroys the very rudiments of 


their intelligence. What advances they have 
made, or may {till make, conveys little informa- 


tion of what they have been, or might acquire. 


If the human ſpecies were annihilated, to which 


of the animals would the ſceptre of the earth 


belong? 
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The 8 TAG, or is ED DEER®*. 

'H E ſtag i is one of thoſe 1 uppen. . 
and peaceable animals, which ſeem to be 
deſtined to embelliſh and animate the ſolitudes 
of the foreſt, .and to occupy, at a diſtance from 
man, the tranquil retreats of thoſe gardens 
of nature. The e and * of his 


figure, 


The deer kind have upright, ſolid, branches horns, which 
annually fall off; eight cutting teeth in che lower jaw, and none 
in the upper. The STaG has long, upright, rounded, and much 
branched horns : The brow antlers are ſlender and ſharp. The 
colour of the ſtag is generally a reddiſh brown, with ſome black 
about the face, and a black liſt runs down the hind part of the 
neck and between the ſhoulders. It grows to a large ſine; one 
killed in the county of Aberdeen weighed 18 ſtone Scots weight, 
or 314 lb. The horns of the American ſtag ſometimes weigh 

30 Ib. and are about four feet high. OE ou woes 


P-· 49+ 
The name of the ſtag in Greek is ENG, in Latin Gori, f in 


Italian Cervo: in Spaniſh Cerve ; in Poftugueſe Veado ; in Ger- 
man Hines: in Daniſh Hiert; in Swediſh , in Dutch 
Hert ; in Poliſh 7elijents. 

Cervus, Geſner. Icon. animal. quad. p. 43. 44- Aldrov. quad. 
biſulc. p. 771. 174+ Jobnſt. hiſt. nat. p. 58. tab. 35- fig. 1. Charle- 


ton de differ. animal, p. 8. Ray, Synopſc quad. p. hs Plini 
lib. 8. 


CuAxAcr. GEN. Cervus, cornua ſolida, tenera, corio > hirto 
tea, apiceque creſcentia, denudata, annua, Dentes primores 
inferiores VIII. Laniarii nulli (interdum ſolitarii ſuperios). 
CAR. s EC. Cervus elaphus, cornibus ramoſis, nn. re- 
curvatis. Linn. Sy/F. nat. p. 93. 

| Cervus nobilis, ramis teretibus, omnibus notus; _ quad. 
bift. nat. p. 23. 


eſt heroes. The exerciſe of the chace ſhould 
always ſucceed, or rather precede, the fatigues 
of war. To know. the management of horſes 
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figure; the commodiouſneſs of his ſtature, the 


flexibility and nervouſneſs of his limbs, his gran»- | 
deur, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs, and his head, which 
is rather adorned than armed with living bran- 
ches, that, like the leaves of trees, are annuallx 


renewed, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from the o- 
ther inhabitants of the wood. As he is alſo the 
nobleſt of theſe animals, he miniſters to the plea- 


ſure, arid has occupied the leiſure, of the great- 


and arms, are talents common to the warrior 
and the hunter. To be accuſtomed to fatigue, 
addreſs, dexterity, and quickneſs of movement, 
ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of courage, are qua- 
lities acquired in the chace, and extremely uſe- 
ful in battle. Hunting is a moſt delightful 


ſchool of a neceſſary art. It is the only amuſe- 


ment which entirely diveſts us of care, the only 
recreation that 1s not accompanied with effemi- 


nacy, and gives vivacity and pleaſure, without 


languor or diſguſt, 

How can men, who, from their ſituation i in 
life, are perpetually harraſſed with company, be 
better employed than in hunting ? Always ſur- 
rounded with a multitude, teaſed with the im- 
portunity of their demands, obliged to give their 
attention to affairs which are foreign to them, 


agitated by the ſolicitations of men of high rank, 


and conſtrained and fettered in . to 
their 


4 
= 


their elevation, great men would feel only the 
weight of their own grandeur, and exiſt only 
for others, if they did not occaſionally abſtract 
themſelves from a eroud of paraſites and flatter- 
ers. To preſerve ſelf-enj oyment, to recal per / 
ſonal attachments, and receive private friend- 
ſhip, ſentiments a thouſand times more precious 
and intereſting than all the ideas of grandeur, 
retirement from the tumult and buſineſs of the 
world is ſometimes neceſſary; and what retire- 
ment can be more various and animated than the 
chace? what exerciſe more uſeful to the body? 
what amuſement more agreeable to the mind? 
Perpetual action, or intercourſe with man, is 
equally painful as perpetual thinking. Nature 
never intended man for the contemplation of 
abſtraQ ſubjects. To be occupied, without re- 
laxation, in difficult ſtudies, to lead a ſedentary 
life, and to make the cloſet the centre of our ex- 
iſtence, is equally unnatural as to paſs our days 
in tumult and agitation, continually drawn along 
by the movements of other men, and obliged to 
keep a jealous and conſtrained watch over our 
own conduct, looks, and geſtures. Whatever 
ideas we may conceive of the dignity of human 
nature, it is apparent, that public exhibition 1s 
not exiſtence, and that we are leſs fitted for 
thinking than for action, for reaſoning than en- 
joy ment. True pleaſure conſiſts in the unre- 
ſtrained uſe of ourſelves, Our beſt gifts are 
thoſe we receive from Nature, She preſents 1 
: WI 
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with the uſeful and inexhauſtible enjoyments 

which ariſe from the air, the earth, the fields, 

and the foreſts. Hence a taſte for hunting, 

fiſhing, gardening, and agriculture, is natural to 
all men: And, in ſocieties leſs complicated than 
ours, there are only two ranks, both of them 
connected with this mode of life; the Nobles, 
whoſe buſineſs is arms and hunting; ; and the 
Vulgar, who are occupied in e the 
earth. 

In poliſhed ſocieties: where every thing i is im- 
proved and brought nearer perfection, to render 
hunting more delightful and ſprightly, to ennoble 
this moſt beneficial and reſpeQable of all exer- 
ciſes, it has been formed into an art. The chace 
of the ſtag requires a ſpecies of knowledge, | 
which can only be learned by experience : It 
implics a royal aſſemblage of men, horſes, and 
dogs, all ſo trained, practiſed, and. diſciplined, 
that their movements, their reſearches, and their 
ſkill, muſt concur in producing one common 
end. The huntſman ſhould know the age and. 
the ſex of the animal ; he ſhould be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh with ee whether the ſtag he 
has harboured * with his hound be a knobber r, 
a young ſtag 2, in his ſixth or ſeventh year, or 

ET | an 


6 


* Ta harbour a ſag, is to go round the place in which he has 
taken refuge, and to learn whether he has not eſcaped. 5 

1 Kinobber is a ſtag after he paſſes his firſt year till he arrives 
at the third, 


9 In the third, fourth, ae 6 
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an old ſtag *. The chief marks which convey 
this intelligence is derived from the- foot F, and 
the excrement. The fovt of the ſtag is better 
formed than that of the hind, or female. Her 
les f is more groſs and nearer the heel. The 
impreſſions of his feet are rounder, and farther 
removed from each other. He moves more re- 
gularly, and brings the hind foot into the im- 
preſſion made by the fore foot. But the di- 
ſtance between the ſteps of the hind are ſhorter, 
and her hind feet ſtrike not ſo regularly the 
track of the fore feet. As ſoon as the ſtag ac- 
quires his fourth horns, he is eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed; but, to know the 2 of a young ſtag from 
that of a hind, requires repeated experience. 
Stags of ſix, ſeven, &c. years, are ſtill more 
eaſily known; for their fore foot is much lar- 
ger than the hind foot; the older they are, the 
ſides of their feet are the more worn 9; the 
diſtance of their ſteps are more regular than 
thoſe of young ſtags ; they always place their 
Hind foot exactly in the track of the fore foot, 
excepting, when they ſhed their horns, the old 
ſtags 
” A ſtag is ſaid to be old from eight years and upwards. 
+ Foot is uſed for the W the 
5 the language of hunters, i means the two bones be- 


hind the foot, which make an impreſſion on the ground along 
with the foot. 


This mark is equivocal ; for the wearing: of the hoof de- 
pends much on the plainneſs or roughneſs of the country which 
the animals frequent, 
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* miſplace a, ä nearly as often 


they are more 
regular than the hind or young fag, placing the 
hind foot always at the fide of the fore foot, 


as the young ones; but in this 


and never beyond or within it. 


When the huntſman, from the dryneſs of the 
feaſon, or other circuniftances, cannot judge by 
the foot, he is obliged to trace the animal back _ 
"wards, and endeavour to find his dung, This 
mark requires, .perhaps, greater. experience than 


the knowledge of the foot ; but, without it, the 
huntſman would be unable to give a proper re- 


port to the company. After the report of the 
huntſman, and the dogs are led to the refuge of the 


Rag, he ought to encourage his hound, and make 
him reft upon the track of the ſtag till the animal 
be unharboured. Inſtantly the alarm is given to 


uncouple the dogs, which ought to be enlivened 


by che voice and the horn of the huntſman. He 


ſhould alſo diligently obſerve the foot of the ſtag, 


in order to diſcover whether the animal has 
ſtarted, and ſubſtituted another in his place. But 
it is then the buſineſs of the hunters to fepa- 
rate alſo, and to recall the dogs which have gone 
aſtray after falſe game. The huntſman ſhould 


always accompany his dogs, and encourage, with- 


out preſſirig them too hard. He ſhould affift 


them in detecting all the arts of eſcape uſed 


by this” how for this animal has remarkable 
| addreſs 


| * To miplare, s to put the kind foo ont of the track of the 
fore foot. 


* „ 
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addreſs in deceiving the . With this view, 
he often returns twice or thrice upon his former 
Reps ; he endeavours to raiſe hinds or younger 
ſtags to accompany him, and draw off the dogs 


f — the object of their purſuit: He then flies 


with redoubled ſpeed, or ſprings off at ſide, lies 
down on his belly, and conceals himſelf. In 

this caſe, when the dogs have loſt his foot, the 
huntſmen, by going backwards and forwards, 
aſſiſt them in recovering it. But, if they cannot 
find it, they ſuppoſe that he is reſting within 


. the circuit they have made, and go in queſt of 


him. But, if they are ſtill unable to diſcover him, 
there is no other method left, but, from view- 


ing the country, to conjecture where he may 


have taken refuge, and repair to the place. As 


ſoon as they have recovered his foot, and put the 


dogs upon the track, they purſue with more ad- 
vantage, becauſe they perceive that the ſtag is 


fatigued. Their ardour augments in proportion 
to his feebleneſs ; 3 and their ſcent becomes more - 


diſtinct as the animal grows warm. Hence they 
redouble their cries and their ſpeed ; and, though 
the ſtag practiſes ſtill more arts of eſcape than 
formerly, as his ſwiftneſs is diminiſhed, his arts 
and doublings become gradually leſs effeQual. 
He has now no other reſource but to fly from 
the earth which he treads, and get into the waters, 
in order to cut off the ſcent from the dogs. The 
huntſmen go round theſe waters, and again put 
the dogs on the track of his foot. The flag, af- 
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ter wad to the water, is e of running 
far, and is ſoon af bay. But he ſtill attempts 
to defend his life, and often wounds the dogs, 
and even the huntſmen when. too 'forward, by. 
blows with his horns, till one of them cuts his , 


hams to make bim fall, and then puts an end 1% 5 | 


his life by a blow of a hanger, They now ce 
lebrate the death of the ſtag by a flouriſh of their 
horns j the dogs are allowed to trample upon, 
him, and at laſt 555 G 1 v1 of the Vary by. 
— his fleſh,” * 


Every ſeaſon is not equally pr for hunt- 


ing the ſtag with hounds. In ſpring, when the 
leaves begin to unfold and to adorn the foreſts, 

when the earth is covered with freſh herbage 
and flowers, their perfumes diminiſh the ſenſa- 
tion of the dogs; and, as the ſtag is then in his 
greateſt vigour, it js extremely difficult for them 
to come up with him, It is bkewiſe a ſettled 
point among hunters, that, when the hinds are 
about to bring forth, the SY, 18 moſt difficult, | 
and that, at this period, the dogs often quit a fa- 
tigued ſtag, and purſue any hind which bounds 


before them. In the ſame manner, in the begin- 
ning of autumn, when the rutting ſeaſon commen- 

ces, the hounds hunt without ardour: The ſtrong 
odour of love renders, perhaps, the ſcent more un- | 


« ; 
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intereſting; and, perhaps, at this ſeaſon, the odour 


of all ſtags is N the ſame. During the winter 


Vol. IV. L. ſnows, 
When a ſtag is worn out with fatigue, he turns upon the 


kounds, and is ſaid to be at bay. 
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ſnows, it is alſo i improper to hunt the ſtag; 534 be- 
cauſe the hounds, have no acuteneſs of ſcent, = | 
ſeem, to purſue the foot. rather by the eye than 


the noſe. As, in this ſeaſon, the ſtags find not... 
ſufficient nouriſhment j in, their retręats, they iſm 


. 
ſue forth into the more open parts: of the coun- 


try, and even into the ſown fields. They aſ- 
ſemble in flocks in the month of December, and, 
when the froſts arg ſevere, they ſeek ſhelter on 
the ſea- coaſts, or in covered places, where they 
lock themſelves faſt together, and acquire warmth; 
by mutual reſpiration... When the rigours of 
winter decline, they frequent the borders of the 
foreſt, and make depredations on the riſing 
wheat. In ſpring, they ſhed their horns, Which 
fall off ſpontaneoully, or by rubbing them gently. 
againſt the branches of trees. It is ſeldom. that 
both horns fall off at the ſame time. the one ge- 
nerally preceding the other a day or two. The 
old ſtags caſt their horns firſt, which happens a- 
bout the end of February or beginning o 1 — 
An aged ſtag, or one in his ſeventh year or u 
wards, does not, caſt his horns before the Ne” 
of March; a ſtag of fix years ſheds his. horns, 
in April; young ſtags, or thoſe from three to 
five years old, ſhed their horns in the beginning, 
and thoſe which are in their ſecond year, not till 
the middle or end of May. But, in all this there 
is much variety; for old ſtags ſometimes. caſt 
their horns ſooner than thoſe which are young- 
er. Beſides, che ing. of che horns is ad- 
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As ſoon ag the fta 19 e ir ho ens, they” ſe= 
1154 ite from i be 8 he 3 young ones only 
keeping together.” y no jonger haunt the 
| deepeſt” receſſes of” the foreſt but advance in- 


- the cultivated count. 1 and remain among 


18 ee during the ſummer, , nll, their horns _ 
chewed.” 15 this ſeafon, they walk with 


Ae Heads low. to "prevent their horns, from 


1 rubbill "againſt 'the branches ; ; for they, con- 
gone ts > fe fenhbulity till they acquire their 
full grow The horns of the. oldeſt. ſtags are 


not half comple ed in ' the, middle of, May, and 
A acquire, their CES and hardneſs before the . 
end of July, of the younger. ſtags are 
proportionally 1 ater: both. in ſhedding: and being 
: al ewed, _ Fut, as oon as they have acquired 
eir 'fy 1 e bc and ſolidity, the ſtags rub 

them ay againſt * trees, in order to clear them of 

e kin ah ich they, are covered:: And, as 
they 12110 in  Frict Fig for ſeveral days ſuc- 
0 5 1 18 did, * th nat the horas:retain the 
r Pe ecul Is to the Juices of the trees againſt 1 
h ich tl hays been, rub 


red wh 5 ubbed , ag! 


43520 


brown againſt oaks,, a 
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2212 . birches, 0 
nd. black againſ;elms.and 
tremblin ng Poplars. It. i is likewiſe ſaid; that the 

horns | f young ſtags, which are ſmoother, take 
nah ſa Hee tinQuae om che trees 46:thoſe of 


: old 


of 1 nouveau traitè de la venele, p. 27+ 
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ner as in thoſe which inhabit the foreſts, 
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old ſtags, which are oh; and cloſer. coma 


ed with little prominences ; becauſe it is thoſe 


Prominences which retain the coloured juices of 


dhe trees. But I cannot believe that this is the 


«+ 4 


incloſure where there was not a ſingle tree, and 
yet their horns were coloured in the, ſame man- 


true cauſe; for 1 have kept tamed ſtags in an 


Soon after the ſtags have poliſhed their _ 


they begin to feel the impreſſogs of te T- 


tember, they leave the coppice, return to the 
foreſts, and ſearch for the hinds. They c cry with 


'a loud voice; their neck and throat ſwell; they 


become perfectly reſtleſs, and traverſe, in open 
day, the fields and the fallow grounds; they 
ſtrike their horns. againſt trees and hedges; in a 
word, they ſeem to be tranſported with fury, and 
run from country to country till they find the 
J hinds or females, whom they purſue and compel 


into compliance; for the female at firft ayoids 


 and-flies from the male, and never ſubmits to his 
"embraces till ſhe be fatigued with the purluir. 


The old hinds likewiſe come in ſeaſon before the 
younger ones. When two ſtags approach the 
ſame hind, they" muſt. fight before they, enjoy. 


If nearly equal in ſtrength, they threaten, paw 
the ground, ſet up terrible cries, and attack each 
other with ſuch fury, that they often inſlict mortal 
wounds with the ſtrokes of their horns. © The 


| combat never terminates but 1 in the defeat or 


fight 


Wy 
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flight of one of the rivals. The conqueror 
loſes, not a moment in enjoying his victory, un- 1 


leſs another rival approaches, whom he is 9 


obliged to attack and repel. The oldeſt ſtage 
are always maſters of the field; becauſe they are 


ſtronger and more furious than the young ones, 
who muſt wait patiently till their ſuperiors tire, 
and quit their miſtreſſes. Sometimes, however, 
the young ſtags accompliſh their purpoſes, when 
the old ones are fighting, and, after a haſty gra- 


tification, fly off. The hinds prefer the old tags, 
not becauſe they are moſt. courageous, but be- 


cauſe they are much more ardent. They are 
likewiſe. more inconſtant, having often ſeveral 
femal 
hind, attachment to her does not continue 
above a few. days: He then leaves her, goes in 


queſt of another, with whom, he remains a Quill 


ſhorter time; and, in this manner, paſſes from 
one to another, til he is perfectly exhauſted. 


This ardour of love laſts only three — | 


during which the ſtags take very little food, and 
neither ſleep nor reſt, Night and day, they are 
either. walking, running, fighting, or enjoying 
the hinds. Hence, at the end of the rutting 
ſeaſon, they are ſo meagre and exhauſted, that 
they recover not their ſtrength 1 for a conſiderable 


time. They generally retire to the borders, of 


the foreſts, feed upon the cultivated fields, where 
they find plenty of nouriſhment, and remain 
there till thee ſtrength is re-eſtabliſhed. The 


ruttivg | 


$5. 


1 and, when a ſtag has but one 


1 
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the begintüng, and ends Hott" the Lal 
155 tember. In thoſe of fi or ſeven yeats 
old, beging about the röth of Septem- 
ber, 1 0 cbneludes in "the begining '6f 00 
— In yoittg tags,” or thoſe" in oY third, 
fourth, or fifth year, it begius about the 20th of 
September; WE teriminates our the 15th öf 
4 "October'; And, at He end of October, the rut 
* al det, excepting among = prickets, or 
Which havEeniteted' into ne ſecond ye: ar; 
boric me, KMke che young! ins , are late bt | 
coming into ſeafon. Reach t >the N 
of November, the ſeaſon of love is 6 entiref finiſh- 
ed; and the ſtags, during this” Period of 5 we 
felt 299 1aMittide,” ate cafjly 80 60 down 
Teaforis when Acorns inf other nuts arc 1 i- 
ful, the tags ſooh recover their rengrh, anda 


11 


'an 
f Rcbnd kTütting recenti happ ens at c 6 | "of 
October; but it is of much werter duration, [Kan 
the firſt. | MDE | W 

be In elimates wartner than that of France, he 


rutting time, like the ſeaſons, is more forwa Fl 
_ Ariftotle informs us x that, * in Greece, it 0 8 


mences in the beginning of Auguſt, and t. term mJ 
nates about the end of September. Tue hin 


£0 with young eight months and ſome 2, 3 
and ſeldom ptoduce more than one fawn, : The 


bring forth in May or the beginning, of The 
and ſo anxiouſly « conceal their fawns, that they 
often expoſe themſelves to be chaced, with a 


view 
„ Aritot. Hiſt animal, lib. 6, c. 29. 5 
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view to draw off the;dops, SEP Lt return 


ta take care, of their young... All hinds are not 


fertile; for ſome of them never conceive. Theſe | 
barren. hinds, are groſſer and fatter than qthoſe 


which are-prolific, and alſoſeome ſooneſt in ſea- 


ſon. Some hinds,. are ſaid to have horns ke 
then ſtug, which is notc altogether improbable: > 
The young are not ealled unt or calves after 
the Hixth month: The knobs of their horns then 
begin to appear, and they take the namerof: 
knobbers till their horns lengthen into /pears, and 
then they are called brochs or Haggard. During: | 
the firſt ſeaſon, they neyer leave their mothers.” 
In winter, the ſtags and hinds, of all ages, keep 
together in flocks, which are always more nu- 
merous in proportion to the rigour of the ſeaſon. 
They ſeparate in ſpring : The! hinds retire to 
bring forth; and, during this period, the flocks 
conſiſt only of knobbers and young ſtags. In 
general, the ſtags are inclined to aſſociate, and 
nothing but fear or neceſſity obliges them to 
diſperſe: The ſtag is capable of generating at 
the age of eighteen months: Thoſe brought 
forth during the ſpring of the preceding year, 
cover the hinds in autumn; and it is preſume- 
able that theſe embraces; are ;prolific. The fol- 
lowing circumſtances, however, may render this 
opinion doubtful: The ſtags have not then ac- 
quired abdve a half or two thirds of their growth, 
which is not completed till the eighth year of 
their age; and their horns e to increaſe 


"TY 
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during the ſame paris. - But it ovhzbt to be re” 
marked, that the fawn ſoon gathers ſtrength 1 
that, during the firſt, and even the ſecond year, 
his growth is very quick; and that he has al- 
ready a redundance of noutiſhment, becauſe his 
horns are conſiderably long, which is the moſt 
certain mark of ability to impregnate. It is al- 
lowed, that animals, in general, are not capable 
of procreating till they have nearly acquired 
their full growth. But thoſe which have fixed 
ſeaſons for rutting or ſpawning, ſeem not to ob- 
ſerve this law. Fiſhes ſpawn and are prolific be- 
fore they have attained a fourth, or even an 
eighth part of their growth; and, among qua- 
drupeds, thoſe which, like the deer-hind, have 
determined ſeafons for rutting, procreate . 
than other animals. | 
There are ſo many relations between the nu- 
trition, the production of the horns, the rutting, 
and the generation of theſe animals, that, to have 
a clear conception of the particular effects which 
reſult from them, it is neceſſary to give a gene- 
ral recapitulation of what I formerly advanced 
on the ſubject of reproduction v. Generation 
depends ſolely on a redundance of nouriſhment. 
During the growth of an animal, which is al- 
ways moſt rapid in infancy, the nouriſhment is 
entirely exhauſted in the extenſion and deve- 
lopement of the body. Hence there is no re- 
dundance, ne no earn or ſeere 


8 — 5 tion 
® Sce above, vol. Il, chap 2. 3: 4+ 
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tion of ſeminal fluids and, of Cab ans 
mals are incapable: of -procreation. - Aut, when 
they have attained the greateſta part of their 
growth, the redundance of nouriſhment begins 

to: manifeſt itſelf hy new productions. In man, 
the. heard, the hair, the promineney uf the breaſts, 
and the expanſion of the organs df gencration, 
appear at the age of puberty. In the brute cre- 
ation and particularly in the ſtag, this redun- 


dance produces effects ſtill more remarkable, as 


the growth of the horas, the ſwelling of the teſti- 


cles, the turgidity of the neck and throat, the fat, 
the rutting. &c. And, as the-growth,of the ſtag 


is at firſt very rapid, only a year paſſes before the 
redundance of nouriſhment; begins to ſhow itſelf 
by the production of horns: If brought forth 


in May, the rudiments of the horns: appear in 


the ſame month of the following year; and they 


continue to lengthen and acquire ſolidity, in pro- 


portion to the quantity of nouriſhment taken by 


the animal. About the end of Auguſt, they are 


fully grown, and ſo denſe and inſenſible, 'thad 


the animal rubs, them againſt the trees, in order 


to deprive them of ihe ſxin or ſeutf with which 
they are covered. At the ſame time, the fat, 
which is likewiſe produced by the redundante of 


nouriſhment, ceaſes to.acgumulatey; and begins 
to be determined toward the organs of genera- 


tion, and to excite in the ſtag that ardour of de- 
ſire which renders: him perfectly furious. That 
the production of horns, and the ſecretion of 


ſemen depend on the ſame cauſe, 18 evident 
Vor. IV. M from 


ny ee 
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is performed after the horns are ſhed, th 
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ſrom this fact; that; when the organs neeeſs* | 
ſary for the ſecretion of ſemen are deſtroys 

ed by caſtration, the production of che horas 
is likewiſe prevented; for, if 5 | 


are never renewed; and if, on the contrary; 
it is done when the horns” are perfect, they 
never fall off. In a word, after caſtration, the 
animal remains during life in the ſame condition 


it was before that operation. As it feels no 


longer the ardour of rutting, the eoncomitant 
ſymptoms likewiſe diſappear. 


turgidity of the neck and throat, and rhe diſpo- 
ſition of the creature becomes more gentle and 


tranquil, The parts cut off, therefore, were ne- 
ceſſary, not only for collecting the redundant 
nouriſhment, but likewiſe for puſhing it to the 
ſurface of the body in the form of fat, and 
particularly to the top of the head, where it 

gives riſe to the horns, and for giving vigour 
and ſpirit to the animal. Caſtrated ſtags, it is 


true, become fat; but they produce no horns; 


their neck and throat never ſwell; and cheir fat 
is never ſo highly exalted as that of entire tags, 
which, in the rutting ſeaſon, have an odour iv 
ſtrong, as to be perceived at a great diſtance; 
and their fleſh is ſo infected with it, that it is un- 
eatable, offenſive to the ſmell, and putrifies in a 
very ſhort time; while that of the caſtrated ſtag 
may be preſerved freſh, and eat at all feaſons.' 
The difference between the hotns of fiags of the 


There is no long- | | 
er any accumulation of fat or ſuet, no more 


tame agßez 
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fect of food, is another proof that the horns are 
produced by redundant nouriſhment {For a ſtag 


which inhabits a rich country, Where he is not 


diſturbed by dogs or men, but is allowed to feed 


* 1 as 1 x6 . 


ofthe e wess Me eke ud de 
thin! and flender, which is ſolely owing to a de- 


and ruminate in peace, will always have the high 


But thele which hve in' ſuuations where they 
can neither find repoſe nor # ſufficient quantity 
of food, will have horns” with few branches, 
ſlender ſtems; and brow-antlers. Thus it iö 
eafy to judge, by the horas b the ſtag, whether 
he has lived in a rich and peaceful eountry, or 


the oppoſite. Thoſe Which are in bad eondk- | 


tion, have been wounded, or much diſturbed by 


hunting, are ſeldom fat, or have ſine horns; 


their rutting time is alſo later; and their horns 
are neither ſo ſoon ſhed or renewed. Hence 


every circumſtance concurs in demonſtrating 


that the horns, like the ſeminal fluid, are no- 


thing but the redundant and ſuperfluous organie 
nouriſument, which could not de exhauſted in 


expand and ſupporting the animal body. 

It is, therefore, apparent, that penury of food 
both retards the growth and - diminiſhes the ſize 
of the-horns; and, perhaps, it is not impoſſible, 


by retrenching the quantity of food, to ſuppreſs 
entirely this production, without having recourſe 


to caſtration. It is, however, certain, that caſtra- 
ted ſtags eat leſs food than thoſe which are un- 
8 and the females of this ſpecies, as 


well 


eſt, wideſt; lurgeſt, and moſt branchy Horns. 


—— & 
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well as thoſe/of the fallow-deet, the roe, and the 
elk, have no horns, becauſe they eat leſa than 
the males; and becauſe, ati the very time that a 
redundance of nouriſhment would naturally hap- 
pen, they are with young, and, inſtead: of ſhowy 
ing itſelf ee is firſt exhauſted ii neu- 


riſhing the foetus, and afterwaxds in nouriſting 


the fawn, , The objection, that the female.raify 
deer, which has horns like the male, rather; ſup- 
ports than weakens, this argument ; fur, of all 
horned animals, the rain- deer; in proportion to 
his ſize, has the largeſt and moſt voluminous 
horns, often extending, before and behind, the 
whole length of the body. He likewaſe abounds 
moſt in fat“; and, beſides, the horns of the female 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the male. This 
example, therefore, proves no more than that, 
when the redundance is ſo great as not to be ex- 
hauſted by geſtation and the growth of the foe» 
tus, it breaks through the body, and forms a new 
production, as in the male, only ſmaller in ſize, 

becauſe the quantity of redundant matter 14 let 
What I have remarked concerning nouriſh- 
ment ought not to be extended to the maſs or 
volume of the alimente, but only to the quanti- 
ty of organic particles, that living, active, and 
prolific matter which unfolds and ſupports all a- 
nimated beings. The reſt is nothing but dregs, 
which may be more or leſs in quantity, without 
inducing _y change upon the Oe And, as the 
| ; 36h 137 259 Teo 
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lichen rangiferinus, or rain-deer liverwort, is the 
ordinary food of the rain-deer, and is more ſubſtan- 
tial than the leaves, the bark, or the buds af trees: 
it is not ſurpriſing, that this animal ſhould have 
a greater redundance of organic particles, and 
conſequently, larger horns, and more fat, char 
the common ſtag. It muſt. be acknowledged; 
however, that the organic matter which: produ- 
n eee perfectly diſengaged from 
uſeleſs partieles, and that it preſerves, after paſ- 
ſing the body of che animal, marks of its former 
vegetable ſtate. The horns, of the ſtag ſhoot, 
grow, and are diſpoſed like the branches of a 
tree. Its ſubſtance is, perhaps,” leſs oſſeous than 
W Jo uſe the expreſſion, it is a vegetable 
grafted upon an animal, participating of the na- 
ture of both, and forming one of thoſe ſhades by. 
which nature always bounds the extremities of 
her productions, and which ſhe employs to con- 
nect eee that are Se nn n | 
each other, 
In the a ee ane hands b 
extremities of the bones grow at a time. The ful- 
crum upon which the extending power is exerted, 
is in the middle of the bone, which part is always 
firſt oſſified, and from which the two extremes 
progreſſively recede, and continue ſoft till the 
bone acquires its full length. In the vegetable, 
on the contrary, only one extremity of the wood 
grows. The us; . unfolds to form a 


branch, 


— See above, vol. u. art. of Ola a age an Death. 
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branch, is attached to the old wood by its infe- 
rior extremity, and upon this fulerum the power 
of longitudinal extenſion acts. This remarks 
able difference between the vegetation of bones 
and the ſolid parts of plants, does not take place 


in the horns of ſtags. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more ſimilar to the of a tree! 


The horns extend at one extremity only, the o- 
ther ſerving for a fulcrum. 
as an herb, and then harden like wood. The 
ſkin which covers and grows along with them is 
their bark, and it is rubbed off after they attaii 
their full ſize. As long as they continue to grow, 
their extremities are ſoft; and they likewiſe di- 
vide into ſeveral branches. In à word, every 
circumftance' is ſimilar, and correſponds in the 
developement of both. Hence the organie par? 


tioles, which conſtitute the living ſubſtanee of the 


fag, ſtill-retain the impreſſion of the vegetable; 
becauſe they arrange themſelves in the ſame or- 
der as the parts of plants. Here it is apparent; 
that matter has an influence upon form The 


ſtag which inhabits the foreſt; and feeds only on 


the ſprigs of trees, takes ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
from the wood, that he produces a ſpecies of 
tree, which preſerves indelible and evident marks 


of its origin. This effect, though fingular, is not 


ſolitary, and depends on a general rer nn 1 


have already pointed out. 0/2 n 
Both in animals and vegetables, N 
or mould, of each ſpecies, 18 er moſt conſtant 
and 


They are firſt tender 
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ö Nature: What 4 moſt 


variable anddefult 
are compoſed. 10 
indifferent to all forms, ard capable of receiving 
every poſſible” impreſſion. 


is the matter of which they 


the wood, of the fleſh, 
cording to this view, it 
never have any Augusder on form, and that 


andi of the 5on 


no kind of food, provided the animal can ex | 


tract the organie-particles, and affimitate them dy 
nutrition, could induce any change upon the form, 


or have any other effect than to ſupport and ex 


pand the body, by modelling itſelf upon all the 
particles of the interior mould, and intimately 


penetrating them. What proves this Point is, 


that animals which live upon herbage, a ſub- 
ſtance very different from that of their own 
bodies, extract from it materials ſufficient for 


the production of fleſh and blood, and that they 
are nouriſhed and grow as well as animals who 
feed upon fleſh alone. However, by examining; 


Nature more minutely, we ſhall find, that theſe | 
organic particles ſometimes do not perfectly aſſi- 


milate chemſelves to the internal mould, and that 
matter has often a ſenſible influence upon form. 
Size, for example, which is one of the attributes 
of form, varies in every ſpecies, according to the 


Gifference of climate. The quality rare | 


ter; in general, ſeems to be 


The organic or - 
ving partieles of this Wien i Sein vegetables 
to animals, without deſtructiom or alteration, and 
form equally the living ſubſtance of the herb, of 
es. Ac 
s that matter can 
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of fleſh, two other attributes of f. Ir change nes 
cording; to the difference of food. This organic 
matter, therefore, which the animal aſſimilates 
to its own body by nutrition, is not abſolutely 


indifferent to the reception of every form, nog 


deprived of the original figure which it poſſeſſed. 
It retains ſome characters of its primitive ſtate. 


It acts, therefore, by its proper form upon that 
of the organized body to which, it affords. nou- 


riſhmeat; and, though this action is almoſt im- 
perceptible, and infinitely inferior to the power 
which obliges the organic particles to aſſimilate | 
themſelves to the internal mould that receives 


them, yet, in the progreſs of time, ſenſible ef- 


fects muſt reſult from it. The ſtag, who inha- 
bits the foreſts, and lives ſolely upon wood, pro- 
duces and carries about with him a ſpecies of 


trees, which is nothing but the redundant part 


of his nouriſhment. The beaver, who lives in 
the waters, and feeds upon fiſhes, has a tail co- 
vered with ſcales. The fleſh of the otter, and of 
moſt water fowls, is a lent diet, a kind of. 
fleſh. . We may, therefore, preſume, that animals 
perpetually nouriſhed by the ſame food, howe- 
ver ſtrong the original impreſſion of nature, 
would, in proceſs of time, acquire a tincture from 
the qualities of this food, and undergo a kind of 
transformation, by an, aſſimilation contrary. to 
the firſt. The nouriſhment would no louger aſ- 
ſimilate itſelf entirely to the form of the animal, 


but the animal would partly aſſimilate itſelf to- 


5 the 
 # : 
| | 


foreign to the animal, and only re a 


we rm th a inet ll of the bene. 


::In:the ſag, che horns are an 860 
longing to him, kcauſe it; 


dees Dates p e 
fince;it retains the; charactetof of q that, vegetable 
from which it, derives! its origin, and reſembles 


the wood-of trees, in the manner of its: growth 


ramiſication, ſplidity, drying, and ſeparation; 
for, after 


guage, is an indication that it has been regarded 
&. And, though this theory ſeems to be; fuffi- 
ciently eſtahliſned by the preceding reaſoning, 
yet I ought not to paſs over a fact recorded hy 
the antients. Atiſtotle p, Theophtaſtus . and 
Pliny I, tell us; that ivy has been ſeen growing 


round the young ae of Wager If this fact be 
Vol IV. a) chin | 148 e 3 5 Ny _ * 5 


1 Ie French calh be 3 of a ſtag hib bel. 45 Ai 
1 Captus jam ger xus eſt, hederam ſuis enatam 15 ge- 
rens 'viridem, dude cornu adhuc tenello forte 105 6 pa bf dus 
viridi coaluerit. 222 Hit. AvimalCl. is; c. 5. 8 
Hedera in multis exeatur, et quod mirabilius, viſa eſt in 


cornibus cervi etiam aliquando, Commaoyis, . (inquit Jul. Scali- 


ger apud Theophraſtum) virum accuratum cervi, cornibus hac- 


rens hedera; quill enim © ſeminium detulit, 4. Lb. 11. % 


Cauf., Plant; 355 23. 1 . | Wim 137 Nr 1 2 5 1 425 Tis; J 
In mollieribus cervorum cornibus hedera ee dum ex- 
arborum attritu illa experiuntur, Plin, de admirand. auditionibus. 


r acquiring ite greateſt denſity, It 
_ ceaſes to extract nouriſhment; it falls ſpontane- 
oully, like a ripe fruit from the hräuch: The 
very name given to this production .inourrlans * 
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tober und it may eaitybe determined by Erpel 


ment, an analogy ſtill more intimate will be e 
ſtabliſhed between the eee er, and that 


of trees. rice u HM ru Hr 
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only different from the wood of the ſtag; but; in 

their growth, texture, and form; both extereiil 
and internal, there is nothing analopous'to'wood:; 
The nails, the claws, the hairs, the feathers; the 
ſcates'of animals, grow, it is admitted, , by a pes 
cies of vegetation 5" but this vegeration differs 


— 


widely from that of wood, The horns of oxen} ; 


the wood of the fag is equally ſolid through 
its whole extent. 


is the ſame with that of the nails, claws, and 
ſeales: But the horns of the ſtag reſemble wood 
more than any other ſubſtance; The inſide of 
all hollow horns is covered with à kind of peri- 
eum, and they contain in their cavity a bone, 
or core, which ſupports them; they never ſhed; 
but grow during the life of the animal; and 
age may be learned by their rings or arial 
circles. Inſtead of growing by their ſuperior ex- 
tremity, like the wood of the ſtag, they grow. 
like nails, feathers, and hairs, by their inferior, 
_ extremity, In the fame manner, the tuſks of 
the elephant, walrus, and wild boar, and all o- 
ther animals, are hollow within, and grow only 
by hor inferior em ers: 1 horns and 


The ſubſtance of theſe horn 


tuſks 


goats, antelopes, Se. are hollow within; be 


Fad 


wiks have no more analagy to be 0 


trary, and moſt Wl animals, who ſuſſer ai 


* * K „ . OY 


tag, than nails, hairs, or feathers.,..,...,,,.. -;;//- 


Vegetation mays therefore, be reduced to nog 


kinds. The firſt, in which the growth Proceeds 
from the ſuperior,extremity, 23 in plants, trees, 
Dane wor of: the; Kaen, the ſecond, where the 

ces from the inferior, extremity, 35 


bodies z the third, in which ie toi progeads 
from both extremities at the ſame time, as in 
bones, cartilages, muſcles, tendons, and other inn 


ternal parts of animals The cauſe of All 
theſe three ſpecies,.. is the redundanee,of organic 
nouriſhment z and the aſfimilatiom ef this nounng 


riſhment by the internal mould, which receives 


it, is the effect. Thus the growth uf an animal 
is always mbre or leſs rapid, in proportion tu We 
quantity of this redundant nouriſhmegt; aud 
after the greateſt part of gromth is acquired, it 
is determined to the ſeminal referyoirs, endea- 
vours to eſcape from the body, and o produes, 
by means of copulation, new organized beings; 
The difference between animals, which, like the 
ſtag; have fixed ſeaſona, and other atiimals which 
can engender at all times, proceeds, entirely.from 
their manner of feeding. Man and domeſtic a- 
nimals, who have daily an equal quantity of 
food, and often too much, are perpetually in a 
capacity for procreation. The ſtag, on the con- 


in 


ching . are before — 
til they recruit during the furter- It if im- 
mediately after this Sadr chat che fag beging 
46 rut; andf by the great waſte He fuffers ar tit 
pericd, be continues, during Winter; in a ſtats 
of languor and debility. ede is then 
meugre? and is: blobd fe impovefiſned thüt 
worms breed under his kit; whit fil augment 
his miſery, and he does not get quit of them till 
the ſpring, hen he aequires new Tife and vigous | 
by the active nouriſhment" furnffhed to him by 
tie freſh productions of the arm. 
ünThus the fe vf the Rag" iu cent in Atvoikats 
plenty and want; vigour and'debility, health and 
flekneſd, without having any change introduced 
into his conſtitution by theſe oppoſite extremes. 
He lives as long as other animals which are not 
| ſabjeed to uch viciſſitudes. As he grow e 
or fix years, he lives ſeven times that number; 
or from 35 to 40 years ®, What has been re- 
ported conterning the longevity of the Rag me- 
rits no credit. It is only a popular prejudice 
which prevailed in the days of Ariſtotle, and 
which that philoſopher conſidered as improbable; 
becauſe neither the time of geſtation, nor of the 
eee Oe wh eee Jong life f. 
diamtß laat This 
(; Nouveat -traite de la 3 n. union bus Hee 
— +: Vita eſſe perquàm longa hoc animal fertur ; ſed nid 5 


exiis quae narrantur videmus ; nec geltatio aut incrementum bin. 


nulli ita evenit quaſi vita eſlet praclonga. rf * Animal. 
Ib. vi. c. 29. 


ce - 


* 


* . u fag F N 10 
This inithority Suh) chen er we re 


judice: But it bas been fengwed, in the ages of 7 
norance, by a-fibuldls acebunt f A ftig taken by 
Charles VI. in tie fbreſt 'of, genlis 5 2 a colt 

upon ich was wiitten't this'iniſcriptio 

hot \me2donavit f. Tue love af the marvelloi 

i: n to believe that this Animal had live 
| years, and Had his — from a Ro- 
Emperor, rather than to fuppoſe th 
| Zerman er an the Emperors take the 
3 . e eee $100 


Thee horns of che Rag augment intatly ol 
in height and thickneſs, from the fecond to th 


eighth Feat, and cotitinue nearly th equal © | 
during all the vigour" bf life. Bot when 1 


grows old, his Bernd db Our " Nags ha 
rome more thay — or ND pe 


"* Y i 4. 2.4 


— the animal has oper: 25 : TRE ee * 
the horris depends on the Tame cauſe ; ; and their 


quality is alſo determined by the kind of nou- 


riſhment they receive. Like "the \ wood of. the 


foreſt, the wood of the ſtag is large, tender, and 


light in moiſt and fertile cbuntries, and hort, 
hard, and heavy, in dry and barren regions. 5 
The Tize — "Ratute of the animals theme 


they inhabit, | The ſtags which frequent the 


_ valleys, 


- 
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valleys, or hills aboupding, in grain, are larger 
and taller than thoſe which feed upon dry and 
rocky mountains. The latter are low, thick, 
and ſhort. Neither are chey equally ſwift ; but 
they run longer than the former: They are alſp 
more vicious, and have longer hair on thair 
heads. Their horns are commonly ſhort and 
black. like a ſtunted tree, the hark of which 
is always of a darker colour. But the horns of 
the ſtags which feed in the plains are. high, and 
of a clear reddiſh. colour, like'the wood, and. Fr a 
of trees which grow in a good ſoil. Theſe little 
ſquat ſtags never frequent the lofty woods, but 
keep always among the coppices, where they 
can more eaſily elude the purſuit of the dogs, 
The Corſican appears to be the ſmalleſt of 
theſe mountain-ſtags. He exceeds not. the half 
of the height of the ordinary kind, and may be 
regarded as a terrier among ſtags. His colour 
is brown, his body is ſquat, and his legs are 
ſhort, And, what convinces me, that the ſize 
and ſtature of ſtags in general depend on the 
quantity and quality of their food, is, that, ha- 
ving reared one at my houſe, and fed him very 
plentifully for four years, he was much taller, 
thicker, and plumper at that age than the oldeſt 
ſtags in my woods, which are, however: of a 
very good fize, _ 

Yellow is the moſt common \ colony: of the 


Nag. But many of them are Wore Sa 9 


| 


n * % EE wh 


ted. Wille Rage kr Mb here; nhl) igt 80 bes 
race chat has becotne domeſtiec, but ver antien 


; for both Ariſtotle and Pliny" mention white 
gh; And they appear their to have been equal- 
ly uncommon as at preſent.” "The'e6lout of te 


horns, like chat of the hair, depends 
and nature of the animal, and the Wren of 


the air. The horns r ain ſtags are whitiſh, 


and leſs deeply coloured than thoſe of the old. 
Stags, Whole colour is 4 cleat diluted yellow; 
have often pale ill. coloured horns. Thoſe which 
are of & lively yellow have generally red horns; 
and brown ſtags, eſpecially thoſe Which nabe 
black haft on the neck, have likewiſe black 
bons. The internal fubſtance of hs Kerns, If 


is true, is almoſt equally white in all ſtags; but | 


they differ greatly in ſolidity and texrure. Some 


of them are very ſpongy, and even contain pret- 


ty large cavities. This difference in texture is 
ſufficient to account for 'their affuming different 
colours; and it is unneceſſary to have recourſe 
to the juices of trees, ſince we daily ſee the 


whiteſt ivory turn yellow or brown. after being 


expoſed to the air, though its texture be much 


more compact than that of the ſtag's horns. 
The ſtag appears to have a fine eye, .an acute 
| ſmell; and an excellent ear, When liſtening, he 
1 his head, erects his ears, and hears from a 
great diRiitice, When he is going into a cop- 
pice, or other half covered place, he ſtops to 


look round kim on all hides, and ſcents the wind, 
'to 


4 "mg, Wits. 
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 to.diſcoper.if; any object ia mar that might di- 
ſturb him. He is a ſimple, and yet a. 


and crafty animal. 


Weg hiſſed or called to 
from a diſtance, he Raps hort, aud looks. ed» 
faſtly, and with a on, a 
ges, cattle, ox men; and, if they. have neither 
arms nor dogs, he moves on unconcernedly, and 
without flying. He appears to liſten, with great 
tranquillity. and delight, to the ſhepherd's pipe; 
and the hunters ſometimes employ this artiſice 
ta encourage and deceive him. In general, he 
is leſs afraid of men than of dogs, and is never 
ſuſpicious, or uſes any arts of concealment, but 
in proportion to the diſturbances he has; recei- : 
ved. He eats flow, and has a choice in his ali- 
ment; and, after his ſtomach is full, he lies 
down, and. ruminates at leiſure. He ſeems, to 
ruminate with leſs facility than the ox. It HY 
only by violent ſhakes' that the ſtag 

the food riſe from his firſt ſtomach. . . diffi- 
culty proceeds from the length and direQion of 
the paſſage. through which the alime F has to 
go. The neck of the ox is ſhort and aight ; ; 
but that of the ſtag is long and arched; and 
therefore greater efforts are neceſſary to raiſe 
the food. Theſe efforts are made by a Kind of 


hiccup, the movement of Which is apparent, and 
continues during the time of rumination. His 
voice is ſtronger, and more quivering, in pro- 
portion as he advances in years. The voice of 
the hind 1 is ſhorter and more feeble. She never 

bellows 
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beltows From love. but Rom 


mane; ke b h por 85 7 
thing diſturbs or terrifies 155 0 N is, | 
ſy + ſurpriſed ; as he is loaded With Fa he. Bite : 
not keep long before the dogs; bat be S 
us When at bay, ang fta a 
cies of fury. „He Arinks none 8 
nor jþ ſpring, the dews aud tender herage ben 
ing ee wg 


Bona and, f in esse en . his. cj 
fo overheated, may bigs every where - 


ou, hg, 


but to dede ind Beth his boch, Tie tient 
ſwims eaſier than at any other times on account — | 
of bis fitneſs.” He his been obſerveck ereffng 
very” large rivers. It has even been alled 
that, Attracted by the odour of the hinds, che 
ſtags, in the rutting ſeaſon, throm themſelves 
into the ſea, and paſs, from; one iſlang to angther 
at the. diſtance of, feyeral. leagues... 2 They, leap, 
ſtill more nimbly. than they ſwim ; for, when; 
purſued, they eaſily clear: 4 hedge or 2 pale fence 

of ſix feet high. Theit food varies in, different: 
ſeaſons. In autumn, after 8 they ſearch. 
for the , buds of green ſhrubz, the flowers of 
broom or heath, the leaves of brambles, &c. 
During the ſuows of winter, they feed upon the 


bark, moſs, Sc. of trees; * mild * 
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beet 
aug ar fptitig, they go it guet ot TRE ccf 


is T H EA 


8 TAG 
pave jd ele -wheatUflelds. Hie 


of the trembling poplar” willow, au Hazel tees, 
the flowers all 1 er AE Cörneiitret;, Ni. 

In fümmer; Saen cer Hive great heise, Wey 
prefer rye tc l other grit, and the BALE efryr 
bearing alder v tc all etfler wood! The fem ôr MW 
fawn is very F664 ; that df the hidd and Enößter 
riot'ablfinely bad; but chat of The Mag hä 4 
whe xl ung agree fe ft et 
e Are tile 59" uſeful” parts bt Th 
animal? "Phe Min rakcb à pliabte ant very Wh 
rable leather! The koths ark ſet by kütfert, 
word Mppere; Se. and a volatile irt, much 
employed in l ie estracte From chem 
. tf rr es Jia 9 
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"Wis well known, Wie, In! many anifinals, ab" 
cats, owls, &c. the Pupil” r the eye Chic! 
prodigioufly 3 in the light, and Uikates if He Hark. 
But this great eotitra fort 4m Uhthtion had ne 
ver been obfer ved in the eyts of the Nag. F re. 
ceived . tet a a Tearned phyfclan 
and celebrated 'profefor at Piſa,” the fold win, 
letter, dated at Turin; October 28. 1 12 _ 


I preſented © piect f brad, ff 
en 
parteritht, 


calls, /*46 u flag chat was confined in a 
&. 


— 


t} 
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b apartment, 10 allurg hin to a Window that] 


wight admirr at leiſure the rectangular anil 
+ trdnſvenſe: furm af his pupils, vrhidch, in a 
Wer £6 7 rexceed-mot half u hne in width, 


line and a half; but ſtill preſerve tlicir rectan- 
gular: figure: And in paſſiug from light tb 
ae they dilate about four ines, but al- 

* ways. tranfrerſely, that is, horizontally, and 
0 preſerving their remangular form. Fheſe facts 
« may be eaſily aſcertained, by laying che hand 
upon the eye of a ſtag ; for, henever the eye 


1 eee ee eee i | 
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From this: fact M. Beccaria concludes; 5 


probakiility, that the other ſpecies of deer enjoy 


the ſame power of contracting and dilating their 


pupils! But; what is moſt remarkable, che pu- 
pils of cats, owle, and ſeveral; other animals, 


contract and dilate: vertically, while nm * . 


ſag contracts and dilates horizontally. 


To the hiſtory of the ſtag, I muſt add. a fa | 


communicated to me by M. le Marquis d' Ame 


zaga, Who, to much Jearning, has: b 3 92 


1 


er or later in the month of March, in propor- 
tion to their ages. At the end of June, the 
* horns of the old ſtag are long, and begin to 


* 


by about five nes it length, In 4 fainter 
„gha, their breadth enlarges to more than a 


Stags, he remarks, hed. their nds Gi. 


— 1t is at this time alſo, that the tags If 


23 
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begin to rub of: the ſein which. coversgthefr 
lere At the commencement of :Awgult, 
t cheir horns begin; te faſſume: that: conſiſtence 
© whichi they retain during the reſt. the ear”: 
On the nyth of October, the attendants.of the 
« « Princacab Conde purſued a ftagiof; lx iyears 

old. Fllis was the Tinting ſeaſon; when: the 
Hh ſtags are much leſs vigoroũis; but we were 
ſurpꝑriſed to find the animal ſty at a great rate, 
th, Pp trrron fix leagues from his harbour- 
When this ſtag was ſeized, we found that 
15 his horns were white, and ſprinkled wich blood, 

as they ought to be at the time they are rub- 
oo.” „nee trees ; and that they had ſtill 
* rags of the ſkin which covers them during the 
time of their growth. His horns were diver- 
*fifted with many branches. All the hunters 

4 who were in at the death exprefled their fur+ . 
priſe atitheſe appearances. But their aſtoniſſ- 
ment was "augmented; -when they wanted to 
remove his teſticles; fot none were to be found 
* in the ſcrotum. But, after opening che body, 
© two tefticles were diſcovered in the abdomen 
about the ſize of filberds; and we clearly per- 
ceived that he had never experienced the ef- 
fects of the rut. It is well known, that, during 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt; the 
*. tags are prodigioully loaded with fat, which 
dis generally ſo entirely exhauſted about the 

middle of September, that nathing but the muſ- 
dealt fleſh remains. But this * Lad: loft 
| | © none. 
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endende of is S berge * WER e 
5 zondition, for. rutting. He bad -Rilbanohtr. 


ae ae mehichyrin the l6fr}! bias half 


© an inch Jong, and as. larga aud pointed I 


<,topth-pitk}0. TERS 7 og tree 
telt is well:known; that'a ftig, 


< he has 10 horns,-never)afteitwarde -acquires 


hem, and hat, if the operation 1s-performed 
"war: his bots are in perfection, cheyeremkif 
ain the ſame ſtate during life. Hence it ap- 
4 + PPArS, that; che / very ininute organs of genera- 
tion abbye'deſcribed were” ſufficient>#d >pro= 
+ duce; the annnal change of /horns 3/buri that 
© Nature has always proceeded ſlowly in the con- 
< Formation! of this animal; for we*coutd'difco- 
er no marks of 4 any actident which could in- 
« duce us to believe chat the order of Nature had 
* been derangedl It is, therefore; reaſonuble to 
: ſuppoſe, that this retardation proceeded>froth = 
* the- imbecillity of the organs of generation, 
© which, however, were ſufficient to produce'the . 
* fall and renewal of the horns, ſince the eal- 
5 bage or burs; demonſtrated, that, at the time 
* rhis ſtag war kilel, be had had boms annual. 
ly from the ſecond to the fixth year.. 
Theſe obſervations: of the Marquis d'Amieza- 
ga ſeem to proveʒ in a ſtill ſtronger manner than 
any thing formerly remarked, that the fall and 
renovation of the ſtag's horns depend entirely 
on the Dees ** ths winden and partly on 


their 


+£-flngularity-; fat; in Ther righr footsche t 
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their boing more ut lelv perfect; fot, in thedn- 
ſlunan befdne un] td tefjictes:; beiag: iniparfedt 
and 100 ſmail, the: horns; for that reaſon, iu ahieir 
than be:other ſtage e en Ens tl N 30 * "Its: F 
Pontoppidan, when ſpeaking of dhe Norwe- 
ganſtags; temarks, :*1chiat:they ird onty found 
in che linoeſes of Bergen and Droutheiin'; 
thai thy ſometimes fovit In Hate ere dhe 
iſtnaits between thr continent and the neigh- 
A bouring iflanda, teſting their heads upon each - 
uber d crapper z“ and chat, wem the chief! of 
the dle is fatigued; he tetires heland t repoſe 
0 * himſelf, and the N 1 vigorous: oecupies! -his 
4 gland bebe e poignant hitch? 
* has hem vpugh; chat the age of dur 
foreſts might, by treating them with care and 
- gentdenals, as the Laplanders manage che rain 
get; be rendered domeſtic. Upon: this fubjed, 
M. le Vicomte de Querhotnt has communicated 
to me che following fact. Stags were firft 
brought to the Isle of France by the Portugueſe. 
The xare ſmall, and of a greyer colour than 
thoſe of Europe, from whom, however, they de- 
zived their origin. When the French took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this iſland, they found great numbers 
af thoſe ſtags, of which they deftroyed'a' part, 
and the remainder took refuge in the moſt ter 
tired places. They are now rendered domeftic, 


| 6 Pontoppidan's Nat. Hiſt. of Norway. n 
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L have ſeen, ara Pleas: a e 5 
F Hag; which was ſaid to have been brought 1 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Its ſkin was in- 
Work white ſpots, like that of the axis, 


terſ perſed 


che HA Hat. becaule er 


as th eonon Kind. TR fi 


of N in repfe 
oe 3k the Plate,” The f TY ength 1120 a the wuzs! 


t0;the extremity of 9 — 

fee out -anthss;arill a Buff; 7 K 

and che feet ag hots Very Tins 

eb | 5 White 2 the 2 
and- ph] ge black Hair on 

eye- lad; the noſtrils Black, with 1 bla Ed 8d 


at the corners of the mouth; the colour of the 
head the ſame with that of the belly, only mixed 


with grey, and brown on the chanfrin and ſides 


of the eyes; the ears very large, garniſhed on 


the inſide with white hairs, and with ſmooth 
hair, mixed with yellow, on the outſide. The 
horns of this ſtag were eleven inches ſeven lines 


in length, and ten lines thick. The top of the 


back was browner than the reſt of the body. The 
tail was yellow above and white below; and the 
legs * of a browniſh black colour 4h 


publiſhed in the year 1771, has deſcribed this animal as a dif- 
tint ſpecigs of deer. It is ſurpriſing, that this circumſtance 


ar, and-ithad. not the ſame agility of bring 
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1 This animal ſeems to 9 ap 1 
chan the fallow-deer, 18 1 

: bare inspection of his, 54 1 870 10 
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Body, from the tip a 

7 three feer fix ine He from wh So kiln Se 
- feet; cw inches, and about two inches higher einc 
Li ef heh the, tail. hs inches: Body — 5 


Legs fine and lender: Colour. on the upper pet, of the . 
hb cy 


* neck,” body, and ſides, brown ; belly and 

n colour- In poſſeſſibm of ra 

. India; called, from an theit\ body, 
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| that of the, ſtag. But though their milarity 8 
be great in every reſpect, they fly from each o- 
ther, never intermix, and, of courſe, give riſe to 


no intermediate race. It i is even rare to find fal- 


low deer in a country much frequented by ſtags, 


Their nature ſeems to be leſs ruſtic and robuſt .. 
than that of the ſtag; and they are likewiſe leſs 


common in * r are kept in parka, 
Vol. IV 6 where 


®* The be of the fallow RA palmated . 
and branched on the hinder fide, It has two ſlender brow an · 
tlers, and above them two flender branches. The colour of 


this deer is various, being reddiſn, deep brown, white, or ſpot- 
ted, 


In Greek ark ; in Latin, a Italian, Daino: in Spa- 


unleſs they are induſtriouſly tranſported into it. 


: 
, 


nth, Daino, Garza : „ ee 


Dof-biert ; in Poliſh, Lan. 

Euriceros Appiani _ 

Platyceros Pn. | | 

Dama vulgaris; * W. . „ : 
Dama vulgaris five recentiorum; FOES: anime, —_ 
P- Flo. , Las 
Cervus platyceros ; Rai nog quad,” 15 65. 0 

Cervus dama, cornibus ramoſis, recurvatis, comprois; furn 
mitate palmata; Zym. ff. nat. p. 93 · 

Cervus palmatus, Dama · cerrus ; Han qd ſnap 2h 
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where they may 1 ſaid to be half demeſtie- 
More of them are rearetd in England than in a ny 
other country of Europe; and the Englim are 
extremely fond of their veniſon. The dogs al- 
ſo prefer the fleſh of this deer to that of all other | 
animals; and, after they have once cat of it, 
they are extremely apt, in the chace᷑ of the ita 
or roe deer, to change their courſe hen they 
perceive the ſcent of the fallow deer; In ſome 
provinces of France, and in the neighbbourhood 
of Paris; there are fallow deer, as alſo in Spain 
and Germany. Thoſe of America were probably” 
tranſported from Europe. It ſeems to be an a- 
nima] peculiar to the temperate climates ; for 
there are none in Ruſſia, and they are ſeldem 
met with in We or other northern coο¹. 
tries &. 5 11.40 
The ſtags are more generally, diffuſed over 
Europe; they. are even found in Norway, and 


all the northern regions, Lapland, perhaps, 
excepted, They are alſo frequent in Aſia, eſpe- 
cially in Tartary , and the northern provinces | 
of China. They are likewiſe found in America; 
for thoſe of Canada | differ from ours only in 
the length of 2 5 ee and the direQion of 
their 

* Linn. Faun. Suec. 3 

+ Deſcription de Inde, par Marc oh, liv. 1. p. 38. Hae 

tres edifiantes, retueil 26. p. 3. 


t The Canadian ſtag is preeiſely the thing A bee 
France; deſcription ur la NMouv. Frame; pur Charleb6in; to 1 f. 
9. 179+ 
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-their-ntlers!*, which is ſbmetimes not ſtraight, 
as in the common ſtag but turned back ward, ſo 
that theen⁰ü,- f each points tb the ſtem of the 
horns. But this fürm of / the horns is not abſo- 
lutely peculiar to the. ſtag of Canada; for We 
- firid ſimilur. horns! engraver in a ¶Henerie de du 
Fouil lou; and thoſe of the (Corſican, ſtag 
have 'Araight antlers; Which is k ſufßeient 
proof that the Cafladian lag is otily variety, 
to which Rags of all ebuntries / are fubjeCt. 
There are Hkewiſe horns ieh have number 
of antlers on their? ſunmirs,) in form of n crown. 
Theſe are rarely found in Franteg but oſays Du 
Fouillb ung; chey come from Ruſſia aud Germa- 
ny. This is only. another varisty; hand not: a 
different ſpecies from the eommon ind. Hence, | 
in Canada; as well as in France, moſt Rags have 
ſtraight antlers; but in the former; they are lar- 
ger and thicker; beeauſe they find, in theſe un- 
inhabited regions, more nouriſſiment aud repoſe 
than in populous countries. There are large 
and ſmall ſtags in America, as well as in Europe. 
But, however generally this ſpecies i is diffuſed, it 
ſeems to be limited to cold and temperate - 
mates. The ſtags of Mexico and South A- 
meriea, thoſe © of Cayenne, thoſe called Gange 
Nass, mentioned i in N. Perrault's menen un- 


4 See the figure of the Canadian tag, ln PA der aum. 
par M. Perrault. the 7 


+ get qu- Fovillous, N33. 
＋ Ibid. p. 20. 


* 
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| der the name of Sardinian bonds," thoſe denomi- 


nated Cape ſtags, and thoſe of Guiney, and other 
warm countries, belong not to the commion ſpe- 
cies, as will, appear . = nee 

of each is given. Ne i} De 


3 
: 
o CS 


As the fallow Jeee' is tes "As 5 


eite, and approaches nearer to the domeſtic ſtate 


than the ſtag, he is alſo ſuhject to a greater num- 
ber of varieties, Beſides, the common and the 


White fallow deer, there are ſeveral other varie- 


ties, as thoſe of Spain, which are nearly as large 


as the ſtag;; but their neck is not ſo, thick, and 


their colour is darker, with a blackiſh tail, not 


white below, and longer than that of the com- 
which are almoſt 
as large as theſe of Spain, and remarkable for 

the great ſize of their genital organs: Others 


mon kind; thoſe of Virginig, 


have a compreſſed forehead, ears and tail longer 


than thoſe of the common fallow deer, and 
marked with a white ſpot upon the hoofs of the 
hind feet; others are ſpotted with white, black, 
and yellow; and others are entirely black. All 

| theſe have their horns flatter, broader, and bet- 


ter garniſhed with antlers than thoſe of the ſtag; 
they likewiſe incline more inwardly, and are 


more palmated at the points; and, when the 


horns are very ſtrong, the largeſt antlers are 


ſometimes terminated by ſmall palms. The tail 
of the common fallow deer is longer than that 
of the ſtag, and its hair is brighter. The horns 
of the fallow deer ſhed, like thoſe of the ſtag ; 


but 
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x but they fall of! later, and are ee 5 
at the ſame time. Their rutting ſeaſon arrives 
fifteen days or three weeks after that of the ſtag. vn 
The males then bellow. "Trequeritlys, but with a | 
low and interrupted voice. They are not ſo 
furious as the ſtag, nor exhauſt | themſelves by 5 | 
rutting. They never depart from their own _ | 
country in queſt of females; but they diſpute 
and fight for the poſſeſſion 'of their miſtreſſes. 
They aſſociate in herds, which almoſt always 
keep together. When there is a great number 
in one park, they generally form themſelves 1 in- vs 
to two diſtin& troops, which ſoon become ho= 
ſtile, becauſe they: both with to occupy the ſame _ 
part of the incloſure. Each of theſe troops has 
its own chief, who marches foremoſt ; and he is 
always the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt of the flock. 
The others follow him; and the whole draw up 
in order of battle, to force the other troop: from i 
the beſt paſture, The order with which theſe ...- 
combats are conducted is very ſingular. They | 
make regular attacks, fight with courage, mutu- 
ally ſupport each other, and never think them- 
ſelves vanquiſhed by a ſingle check; for the battle 
is daily renewed, till the weaker are completely 
defeated, and obliged to remain in the worſt pa- 
ſture. They love elvated and hilly countries. 
When chaced, they run not out, like the flag, 
but double, and endeavour to conceal themſelves 
from the dogs by artifice, and by ſubſtituting an- 
other 8 in their place. However, when 
| . 
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* * 
* — 
* 
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* 
—̃ Tr 
8 —— —— ü—— 
- — w — m Cer ee 
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fatigued and heated, hey b ü brace, nt 
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_ 4never attempt ito croſs ſuch extenfive-rivetsas 


the flap; Thurs, betwern the chacerof the fal- 

alawadeer land ſtag, there is no material differeice. 
Their knowledge and inſtincts, their ſhifts and 
ydoublings, are theſſame, only they are. morei fre- 
quently practiſedbyrthe allow deer. As ile is 
- 2lefgienterpriſing, ;and runs: not ſo faribeforta the 
dogs, he has oftener becaſion:to change, r Fab- 


- ſtitute another iniHis place, toſdouble; return up- 
lotrhis former tracts Sc. which readers the hunt- | 
ing ofithe fallow deer more ſybjetoiinconve- 
niencies than that of the. ſtag: Beſides, as he i 


vſmaller ami lighter, the nmprofions :of his Feet 
upon the ground axe iſlighter, and the branches 


_ #heiknogks off from the trees withihis hort are 


ſmaller. Henee the dogs are leſs apt to obſerve 
the change, or ſubſtitution of another animal, 
-and it is more difficult to 8 wem into the 
ſeent when at fault. W "50 
The fallow deer is very eaſily Anta; 4g ie 
many ſubſtances which are reſets by rhe ſtag. 
He kkewife -preſerves his fat or veniſon much 
better; for he is not rendered meagre by rutting, 
"though. followed by the longeſt and ſevereſt 
winters; and he is neatly in the ſame condition 
during the whole year. He brouzes cloſer than 
the ſtag, which makes the trees or buſhes cut by 
him more difficult to ſhoot than thoſe cut by the 


-ſtag. The young fallow deer eat quicker, and 


with more avidity than the old. They rumi- 
| | nate; 
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nate; they fark for the females in \ their ſecond 


year, and ntticli noti then ſel des io one, Ike fche 


roe buck, but love variety, like the ſtag. The 
female goes with young eight months and ſome 


dryn Like: the ſhind; he ptoducew ont) Omer. 


are capable of engendeting and producing from 
the age off two to tliat of ſifteen or ſixteen years... 


moſt all their natural diſpoſitions and habits; 
the greateſt difference between theſe two animals 


confiſts' in the duration of their lives, We for- 


merly remarked, from the teſtimony. of huntſ- 
men, that the ſtag lives thirty- five or forty years; 


and; from the ſame autliority, we learn that the 
fallow deer live only about twenty years. A 
they are ſmaller, it is probable that their growtlr 
is ſooner accompliſhed than that of the ſtag; be- 
cauſe, in all animals, the duration of life is pro- 


portioned to the time of growing, and not to the 
time of geſtation; for here the time of geſtation 
is the ſame. Beſides, in other ſpecies, as that of 
the ox, though the time of geſtation he long 
the duration of life is ſhort. Of courſe, we 
ouglit not to meaſure the duration of life by the 
time of geſtation, but by. that of the growth, 


reckoning» from a Eo to the n | A 


ſion of the body,” . 


. For « fow ſupplementary remarks ei ders | 
ſee the een rs 2 20m 


- x 1 
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5 inen ii LEES . 
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times two and very rarely1'three-fawhns; They) f 


Laſtly, the, fallow deer refemble* the! ſtag-ins al- 
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0 ain 


8 the 8 is Fe nobleſt ihabitart of 
wood, he- occupies: the deepeſt ſhades o 
the foreſt, and the moſt elevated ridges of eG 
mountains: which are covered with lofty trees. 
2000 roe er, as if e in n contents 


i . i 


. 1 upright, 8 e 
horns, from fix to eight inches long. The length, from noſe to 
tail, is three feet nine inches; the height before, is two feet three 
inches; behind, two feet ſeven inches; the length of the tail is only”. 
one inch. The weight of a full grown buck is near 60 1b. The 
hair in ſummer is very ſhort and ſmooth. The ends of the hairs . 
are of a deep red colour, and the bottoms of a dark grey. In 
winter, the hairs are very long, and hoary at the tipa, except on the 
back, where they are often very dark. The legs are ſiender; 
and below the firſt joint of the hind legs there is a tutt of long 
hair. The rump, and under fide of the * are white; ran.. 
Synop/. of guad. p. 53. 
The name of the Roe deer in Greek is Aopxas; in Laus, Ca 
preolus, Capriolus ; in Italian, Capriolo; in Spaniſh, Zorlito, Ca- 
bronzillo montes ; in Portugueſe, Cabra montes ; in German, waged, | 
in Swediſh, Ra-diur; in Daniſh, Raa-diur ; in Scots, Re- huet. 

Dorcas Ariſtotelis, Caprea Plinii. | 
Capra, Capreolus, five Dorcas; Geſner. Icon. anim. quad. . 
P- 64. 

Capriolus z Johnſton, Hift, anim. quad. tab. 33. FEM 

Dorcas Scotiae perfamiliaris; Carleton 4 n ates” 
p- 9. 12. 

Capreolus vulgo. Cervulus filveſtris ſeptentrionalis noſiras; 
Raii Synopſ. quad. p. 89. 

Cervus capreolus, cornibus ramoſis, teretibus, rr ; ſur- 
mitate bifida, Lynn. Syt. Nat. p. 94. 

Cervus minimus, Capreolus, Cervulus, Caprea, cornibus bre 
vibus, ramoſis, annuatim deciduis z Ain, guad. bift. nat. p, 24 
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 bjmſelf with a humbler reſidence; and generally, 
dwells among the thick foliage of young -bruſh- _ 


wood. But, if hei is inferior to the ſtag in dig 
nity / ſtrength, and ſtature, he is endowed with 


more gracefulneſa, vivacity, and courage“. He 
is fuperior in gaiety, nęatneſs, and ſprightlineſs. 
His figure is more elegatit and handſome. «His - 
eyes are more brilliant and animated His 
limbs are more nimblepthis movements quicker, 

and he bounds, ſeemingly without efforty)owith 


equal vigour and ugiſity. His chat, or hair, is 
always clean, ſmooth, and gloſſy. © adit 


wallows'in the mixe, like the ſtagy/ Hie delights = 
in dry and elevated ſituations, Where the air is 


pureſt. He is likewiſe more crafty, conceals 


himſelf with; greater addreſs, is more difficult to 


trace, and derĩves ſuperior reſources from inſtinct: 


For, though he has the misfortune to leave be- 


hind him a ſtronger ſcent than the ſtag, which 
redoubles the ardour and appetite of the dogs, 
he knows how to withdraw himſelf from their 
purſuit, by the rapidity with which he begins 

his flight, and by his numerous doublings. He 
delays not his atts of defence till his ſtrength 
fails him; but, as ſoon as he finds that the firſt 
efforts of a rapid chace have been unſucceſsful, 

he repeatedly returns on his former ſteps; and, 

after e e 7 theſe REIT: myYVeaiont, 


Vol. N tic the 


* When the fawns of the roe a are attacked „he Aetende them 


with courage, and, though ſmaller, he has ſtrength enough to 


combat a young ſtag, and put him to o flight ; ; Nouv. Traits de la 
Venerie, p. 178. 
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the direction be has taket aſter inderdiizing 
the preſent with the paſt emanations from 
his body, he riſes from the earth by a great 
bound, and, retiring to a fide; he lies down flat 
on his belly, and, in this immoveable ſituation, . 
he allows the whole troop af Tab: eher ene- 
mie: to paſs very near him. FUR] 
The boo! deer gs Hi We tag tui Mee 
| r in diſpoſition, temperament, manners, and 
almoſt every natural habit. Iaſtead of aſſobia- 
ting in herds, they live in ſeparate families. The 
father, mother, and young, go together, and 
never mix with ſtrangers. They are conſtant i in 
their amours, and never unfaithful like the ſtag. 
As the females generally produce two .fawns, 
the one male and the other female, theſe young 
animals, brought up and nouriſhed together, ac 
quire ſo ſtrong, a mutual affeQion, that they ne- 
ver quit each other, unleſs one of them meets 
with a mĩsfortune, which never oaght to ſepa- 
rate lovers. This attachment is more than love; 
for, though always together, they feel the ar- 
dour of the rut but once a ear, and it continues 
only fifteen days, commencing at' the end of 
October, and ending before the fifteenth: day of 
November. They are not then, like the ſtag, 
overloaded with fat; They have no ftrong ſmell, 
no fury, in a word, nothing that can change the | 
ſtate of their bodies, During this. period, they 
indeed ſuffer not their fawns to remain with 
them. The father drives them off, as if he meant 
| e 
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and to form new families 
for theniſelves: > rye inal abt rutting ſea- 


ſon is pal, "the fawhs ketürn to their mother, 


and remain with her ſonic time; after which 


they ſeparate forever, and fehiove to a. diſtance 1 


9 the place which gave them birth. * 
The female goes with young five Wande Ad 
a half, and brings forth about the end of April 
or beginning of May. The hinds, as formerly 
remarked, go with young above eight months; 
and this difference alone is ſufficient to prove, 
that theſe animals are ſo remote from each other 
in ſpecies, as to prevent their ever intermixing 
or producing an intermediate race; By this dif- 
ference, as well as that of figure and ſize, they 
approach the goat as much as they recede from 
the ſtag; for the goat goes with young nearly 
the ſame time, and the roe deer may be regard- 
ed as a wild goat, which, feeding ſolely on wood, 
carries vod inftead of horns. The female, when 
about to bring forth, ſeparates from the male. 
Io avoid the wolf, who is her moſt dangerous 
enemy, ſhe'conceals herſelf in the deepeſt receſ= 
ſes of the foreſt. In ten or twelve days, the 
fawns acquire ſtrength ſufficient to enable them 
to follow her. When threatened with danger, 
ſhe hides them in a eloſe thicket, and, to preſerve 
them, preſents herſelf to be chaced. But, not- 
withflanding all her care and anxiety, the young 
are ſometimes carried off * en „ or 


ts This is indeed the e $ 
eſt deſtruction. Of this ſpecies, which is not 
very numerous, I xn], from experience, that 
more are deſtroyed in the month of „than 
during all the reſt of the year. often live in 4 
part of the country * where roe deer are greatly 
eſteemed. Many fawns are annually brought 
me alive by men, and (others killed by dogs, 
without reckoning thoſe, which are devoured by 
wolves t And I have obſerved, during the ſpace 
of more than-twenty-five years, that, as if there 
were a perfect equilibrium between the ;tauſes | 
of deſtruction and renovation, their number is 
always nearly equal in the ſame diſtricts. It/i is 
not difficult to count them; for they are no 
where numerous, and they live ſeparately in di- 
ſtinct families: In a coppice, for example, of 
100 acres, there will be one family, or from three 
to five individuals; for a female, which gene- 
rally produces two fawns, ſometimes brings forth 
but one, and fometimes, though very ſeldom, 
three. In another diſtrict, of double the extent, 
there will be ſeven or eight, that is, two fami- 
lies; and T have remarked, that each diſtri al- 
ways harbours an equal number, excepting when 
the winters have been extremely rigorous and 
long: In this caſe, the whole family is deſtroy- 
ed; but it is replaced by another the following 
year; and thoſe diſtricts, for which they have a 
r are always nnen nearly by 5 
equa 


1 At Montbard i m Burgundy. 
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; equal number. It isalledged, 3 that, in 


general, their number is e eg There are 
whole provinces, it muſt be acknowledged, E 


France, where not one of them is to be found. 
Though common in Scotland *, *, there are none 
in England. They are very tare in Italy; 3 


2 5 are now ſcarcer in Sweden than formerly, 5 
But this effect may have proceeded from 


oo diminution of foreſts, or from ſome very ſe- 


vere winter, like that of the year 1709, which 8 


almoſt deſtroy ed the whole roe deer of Burgun- 
dy ; ſo that 1 185 years paſſed before the ſpecies 
was recruited, _ Beſides, they are not equally 
fond of every country; for, in the ſame coun= 


tries, they prefer particular places. They love 


hills, or plains on the tops of mountains, They 
never ſtay in the deepeſt receſſes of the ws 
nor in the middle of extenſive woods; but give 
the preference to the ſkirts or projections of 
woods which are ſurrounded with cultivated 
fields, and to open coppices which produce the 
berry- bearing alder, brambles, Ke. 

The fawns continue with their parents eight _ 
or nine months, and, when ſeparated, about the 


end of the firſt years of their age, their firſt horns 


begin to appear in the form of two knobs much 
leſs than thoſe of the ſtag, There is ſtill a great- 
er difference between theſe two animals: The 
horns of the * ſhed in the ſpring, and are re- 
need 

6 They a are not very common in Scotland; for they exiſt no 


where but in what is called the Hild, or northern moun - 
tains of Scotland. 
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newed in — but thoſe af the rwe deer 
off at the end of autumn, and are replaced in 
winter. Several eauſes coneur in producing theſe 


different effects. In ſummer,” the ſtag takes 4 


great deal of nouriſhment, and grows — | 
ingly fat; he next "exhauſts himſeif ſo much 
in the rutting ſeaſon, that the whole winter is 


neceſſary to recover his vigour.” But, during 


this ſeaſon, inſtead of fuperabundant nourifh- 
ment, he is half ſtarved for want of ſubfiſtence, 
and, conſequently, his horns cannot begin to 
ſhoot till the ſpring, when his nouriſhment be- 
gins to be redundant, The roe deer, on the 
contrary, who is never ſo much waſted, has no 


| occaſion for equal reparation ; and, as he is ne- 
ver loaded with fat, as no change is produced in 


him by rutting, but continues always nearly the. 
ſame, he has at all times a redundance of nou- 
riſhment ; ſo that even in winter, and a ſhort 
time * rutting, he ſheds and renews his horns. 
Thus, in all theſe animals, the redundant orga- 
nic nouriſhment, before it is determined to the 
ſeminal reſervoirs, and forms the ſeminal fluid, 
is transferred to the head, and manifeſts itſelf 
externally by the production of horns ; in the 
ſame manner as in man, the hair and the beard 
announce and precede the ſecretion of the ſemi- 
nal fluid: And, it is apparent, that theſe vege- 
table productions, as they may be denominated, 


are formed of a redundant organic ſubſtance, but 


ſtill imperfect, and mixed with brute particles, 
\ ſince 
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W in their N ene MW, 

ſtance, the qualitjes of vegetables. But the ſe- 

minal fluid, he production of Which is not > 

early, is a matter purely organic; deprived en- 

tirely c eee et ggg ane. 

| lared-n0 the deny of He animals; was. 
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rubs them-againſi-the. trves, like the ſtag, in or» 
der to tear off the ſæin with which they are co 


vered z and this commonly happens in the month 
of March, before the trees begin to ſhoot.) Feu J 
it is not the ſap of the wood; Which colours che 
horns of the roe deer. However, the horns are 5 
brown when the, animal is brown, and yellow _— 
when he is red 3 and, conſequently, the colour 
of the horns proceeds, as formerly remarked *, 
ſolely from the nature of the animal, and the 
impreſſion of the air. The ſecond. horns of the | 
roe have two or three antlers in each ſide ; the 
third, three or four; the fourth, four of five, 
and they ſeldom have more. We diſtinguiſh 
the old ones by the thickneſs of the tems, the 
largeneſs of the bur, of the pearlings, &. As 
long as the horns continue foft, they are ex- 
tremely ſenſible: Of this I have had a ſtrikigg 
example: The young ſhoot of a roe buck's 
horn was cut off with a ball. The animal 
was ſtunned, and fell down as if he had been 
dead. The ſhooter, who was near, ſeized him 

by the foot; but the buck, ſuddenty. TOO 


his 


* 
1 
* IP 
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See above, Hiſtory of the nag, p. 103. 
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his ſenſes and his AWesgtk, dragged the än; | 
though he was ſtrong and alert, thirty” 3 n- 
to the wood. Aﬀer killing him with a knife, 
we diſcovered that he had received no other 


wound. Beſides, it is well Enown;that flieg are 
very troubleſome tothe Rag'? When his hoths 
are growing, he retires to the deepeſt parts of 
the wood, where the flies are leſs numerous; 
beeauſe, when they fix upon the tender hortis; 
the irritation they occaſion is inſupportable. 
Thus there is an intimate communication be- 
tween the ſoft parts of the horns, and the whole 
nervous ſyſtem of the animal! The roe bijck, 
who has nothing to apprehend from the flies, 
becauſe he renews his horns in winter, never re- 
tires in this manner; but he walks with caution, 
and carries his head low, how he ſhould touch. 
the branches. N GON 
In the ſtag, the fallow A and roe buck, 
the frontal bone has two proceſſes, or eminences, 
on which the horns” reſt. Theſe procefſes'be- 
gin to ſhoot at the age of five or ſix months, 
ſoon. after acquire their full growth, and, inſtead 
of riſing higher in proportion as the animal ad- 
vances in years, they annually ſink and dimi- 
niſh; ſo that, in old ſtags or roe bucks, the 
burs are nearly ſupported upon the frontal bone, 
the proceſſes of which having then become very 
broad and very ſhort : This is the moſt certain 
mark by which the age of theſe animals can be 
diſtinguiſhed, At firſt ſight, this fact appears to 


be 


7E NO Wr | 
be ſingular, but admits of an ealy explana ion 


when it is conſidered; that the horas, ſupported 


by theſe proceſſes, preſs againſt them during the 


whole time of growth, which continues for {ey 8 


— 


veral months every year: Hence cheſe bones, 


however hatd, muſt become broader and fink 
lower, Pa col by the W and 1 COTS 1135 


al gf the 


grow thicker. in proportion to the animal's age, 
the height of the, horns and the number of 
antlers diminiſh fo. faſt, that, when he is very 


old, they are only d Shank wee _ vey | 


ſmall antlers. Ks bw 

As the female roe goes with 506 1 "IA 
months and, a. half, and as the growth of the 
fawn is more rapid than that of the ſtag, the du- 
ration of her life is much ſhorter, ſeldom exten 


ding, I imagine, beyond twelve or fifteen years. 


I have reared ſeveral. of them; but could never 


preſerve them above five or ſix years. They 


are very delicate in the choice of their food, re- 
quire a great deal of exerciſe, ſine air, and much. 
room, . which, is the reaſon why they are unable, 
excepting in the firſt years of their growth, to re- 
ſiſt the inconveniences of a domeſtic life. To make 
a male live comfortable, he muſt be furniſhed with 
a female, and a park of a hundred acres. They 
may be tamed, but can never be rendered obe 

dient or familiar. They always retain a por- 
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tion of their natural Anden are eaſily terrib⸗ 
ed, and then run with ſuch force and precipita« 
tion againſt the walls, that! chey often bredk 
their limbs. However tame they may be, "they, | 
cannot be' truſted; for the males particularly dre 
ſubje& to dangerous caprices; they take an aver- 
ſion at certarn perſons, and make furiotis attacks 
with their horns, the blows of which art füff- 
cient to knock a man to the ground, after which 
they continue to treat!” on Hin th their feet. 
The roe buck” bello not {6 frequently, nor 
with ſo loud ot ſo ſröng 4 voice, as the Rag. 
The young ones utter a ſhort and plaintive cry, 
mi... mi, by which they indicate their want of 
food. This ſound is eaſily imitated; atid the 
mother, deceived by the call, will conte up to 
the very muzzle of the hunter's gun: 
In winter, the roe bucks frequent the thickeſt 
coppices, and feed upon brambles, broom, heath, 
the catkins of the hazel, willow, &c. In forty, 
they repair to the more open bruſhwood, and 
Eat 155 buds and young leaves of almoſt every 
This warm food ferments in their ſto- 
aka and intoxicates them to fuch a degree 
that they are eaſily ſurpriſed. They know 'not 
where they are going, and not unfrequently 
come out of the wood, and ſometimes approach 
flocks of cattle, and the habitations of men. In 
ſummer, they dwell in the more elevated coppi- 
ces, from which they ſeldom depart, excepting 
in very dry weather, when they go to drink at 
| fine 
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ſome fountain 
or the _ are. mqpiſtened with rain, chey ne- 
ink. They are delicate in the choice of 


their food ; they eat not with avidity, like the 3 
ſtag, and they ſeldom. approach the; cultivated | 
fields, becauſe they prefer the berrychearing alder 
and bramble to grain or pot herbs of any kind. 


Though the fleſh ef theſe animals be excel- 
lent; food yet it admits of much choice. The 
quality of. their veniſon depends! chiefly on 


the country they inhabit; and even the beſt 


countries produce good and had kinds. The 
fleſh: of the brown roe buck is finer than that of 
the red. All the after the age of two 
years, have hard ai ill-taſted fleſh'; but that of 
the females, though farther advanced in years, 
is more tender. The fleſh of the fawns, when 
very young, is looſe and ſoft; but, at the age of 
eighteen months, it is in its higheſt ſtate of per- 
fection. Thoſe which live in plains and yal- 
leys are not good ; thoſe that come from moiſt 
countries are ſtill worſe; tboſe brought up in 


parks are inſipid; and laſtly, there are no good 
f dry and elevated coun- 


roe bucks but thoſe o 
tries, interſperſed with hills, woods, cultivated 


and fallow lands, where'they enjoy plenty of air, 
food, freedom, and ſolitude ; for thoſe which 
have been often diſturbed are meagre, and the 


fleſh of thoſe that have POP often hunted is dry | 


and inſipid. 


This ſpecies, which | is leſs numerous than that 8 


of the ſtag, and very rare in many parts of Eu- 
rope, 


3: for, when ag ders ing. £ 
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7 85 rope, ſeems to be auch inote/abubdant in Ame 


rica, where there are two! varieties, the red, 
which is the largeſt, and the brown, which has 
a white ſpot behind, and is Tmaller : And, as 
they are found in the northern as well as the 
ſouthern parts of America, it is probable that 


they differ more from each other than from 
thoſe of Europe. They are very common, 
for example; in Louiſiana “, and larger than 
thoſe of France. They are likewiſe" found 
in Brazil; for the animal called Cupuacu-apara | 
differs not more from our” roe butck than 
the ſtag of Canada from our ſtag.” There is in- 
deed a little variation in the figure of the horns, 
as appears from Perrault's figure of the Canddi- 
an ſtag, compared with the deſcription and fi- 

- gure of the Braſilian ſtag given by Piſo. In 
Brazil,“ ſays Piſo, there are roe bucks, of 
which ſome have no horns, and are called 
© Cuyjuacu-+te, and others have horns, and are 
called Cujuacu-apara, The latter are ſmaller 
than the former; their hair is ſmooth, glofly, 
* and mixed with brown and white, eſpecially 

* when the animals are young; for the white 1 is 

* effaced with age. The foot is divided into two 

© black toes, upon each of which there is a ſmal- 
ler one ſuperinduced ; the tail is ſhort ; the 
© eyes 


* The fleſh of the roe buck is much uſed in Louiſiana. This. 
animal is ſomewhat larger than the European kind, and his 
| horns are ſimilar to thoſe of the ſtag ; but he differs both in the 
coat and the colour. He ſerves the inhabitants in place of 

mutton ; Mem. ſur la Louiftaine, par M. Dumont, tom. 1. p. 75. 
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eyes large and black; the i open; che 
4 1 are of a middle f ze, and d fall off antual- | 
The female goes. 87 young five or fix 

1 Eg They may be tamed *,” &c. Mar- 
0 adds, M that the horns of the apara, have have 
| branches, and that the inferior branch 18 
c ongeſt and divided into two, + From theſe de- 
ſcriptipns, it is apparent, tat le apara 18 only ; Aa 
variety | of our” rv” Þutk ;*and Ray ſuſpedts 8 
that the Cu acu-ap ara is the male. and the Cu 
Jjuary-tre t che Tele and that they both belong : 
to the fame, f ecies, © >> tkould* villitigly aſſeut to 
Mt Ray's opinion, if Fiſo Had ngt expreſely ſaid, 
that mY which have Borns are ſmaller than 
the other Kind. It is not probable that, at Bra- 
zil, the females of this ſpecies. ſhould be larger 
than the'males, Tince every Where elſe they are 
ſmaller, At the ſame time, thoug h- [ believe the 
Cujuacu-apara. to be only a Lale! of our roe 
buck, to which we may alſo add the Capreolus 
marinus of Johnſton, I ſhall not decide concern- 
ing the e ere till e information be 
obtained, - Saas 5 n 
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BE: 
* has as 8 l in my _ 


ginal work, that the common colours of wild 


animals are yellow, brown, and grey, and that 
the domeltic ſtate gives riſe. to white fallow deer, 


white rabbits, &c. * 15 find, howeyer, : that Nature | 
alone ſometimes produces the, me effect upon 


wild animals. 1. PAbbe de ja Villette informs 


me, that à man belonging to his bre er's eſtate, 


near Orgelet in ee e t him two 
old roe deers, one of which was of the common 
colour, and the other, being a female, was White 
as milk, and had no black but on the hoofs an | 
the extremity of the noſe *, . 

Roe bucks, ſimilar to choſe ol Europe, 5 
found throughout all North America; 1 only 
they are larger, and their ſize inoreaſes in pro- 

portion as the elimate becomes more temperate. 
The roe bucks of Louiſiana are generally double 
the ſize of thoſe of France F. M. de Fontenelle 
adds, that they are eaſily tamed. In this he is 
ſupported by the evidence of M. Kalm, who 
mentions a roe buck which went daily to the 


wood 


Extract of a letter from M. Abbé de la Villette a M. de 
Buffon, dated Lon-le-Saumier, June 17. 1773. | 

+ Extract of a letter from M. de Fontenelle, King's phy. 
cian at New Orleans, to M. de Buffon. 
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wood in queſt of food, and returned to his houſe 
in the er ning * But, in South Am a, this 5 
3 10 ſabje@- to great Vurieties. M. de la 

orde, King's phyſician at Cayenne, fays, © that 5 
1 they have there four kinds of ſtags, called. in- 

- diferimitately; both males afd females, by the 
*'riamhe of himds,” The firlf kind, called wood or 

rech bin pelpetually in the thickeſt parts 
© of the woods, to avoid being tormented by the 
les. This Lind is taller and thicker than that 

© called the ſavanna Hind, and vet is exceeds | 
© ed in ſixe by the arab bind, Which is the 
ſecond ſpecies, s and of the ſame colour with the 

« wood hind. When the males are old, their 
; 1 confiſt of only one branch, and they at 

no period exceed four or five inches in height. 

« Theſe barallou hinds are rare, and combat the 
* wood hinds. In theſe two ſpecies, at the fide 
* of each noſtril, there are two confiderable 

* glands which' ſeextte a white, fetid humour. 


© The third ſpecies is called the ſavanna hind. 


Its coat is greyiſh, and its limbs and body long- 

© er than the preceding. M. de la Borde was 

* affured by the hunters, that the ſavanna hind 
bad no glands on the noſtrils, and that it was | 
© leſs n and even io” curious as s to M n 
men. 

The fourth W is the M Ko 
* which is ſmaller and more common than the 

* other NG. They are not ſo wild, and their 


© horns 


. 


ot vom de Pierre Kalm, tom. 2. p. 350. 


— 


8 * that they run about the ſtreets of Cayenne, 


135 ru A0 EER 
2 horns are longer aqd more palmated ar braggh- 


; « 


del than. eee other three Rind. - They 
445 ralled  /avanps; binds, becauſe: wert ber 
(quent the teh dees, ng lu 
* marſhen 4550 Fob ncht 2411 0% d C00 4 | 
Theſe upon the; Army And 

© often defiroy the. boner Their echt is 

© very, tender and u Both the old and 

| the young axe uſed as. food, and are ſupexior 
© to the European ſtags. They tame ſo cally, 


* and go out of the town and return, without 
c © being afraid © A0 J 
80 into the ges in queſt of wild males, and 
© afterwards retürt with their pen. ene 
The cou ig ſwale 3 his hair | is of a 
ee colt 5 and his 8 are ſtraight 
and pointed. le, belongs rather to the xoe 
* buck chan to che ſtag... He never appears near 
* inhabited places; but is very common in large 
„Woods. ** calily tamed f and 
* the: e bogs forth; only ee, avm every 
year. n * * 85 1 55 vs 37 7 GE 1 . 
I che 9 8 deſcriptions. be compared Inch 
what, is. afterwards: remarked, in the hiſtory. of 
the Mazame, or Mexican deer, it will. appear, 
that all theſe pretended ſpecies of ſtags or hinds, 
are only roe bucks, the varieties of which are 
more numerous in the New an in hs 9 
Continent. 
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H E maſt ee e of animals are 
by no means the moſt uſeful. Nothing 
can be more noxious, than theſe multitudes f 
rats, mice, locuſts, caterpillars, and other inſtcts, 
the fecundity of which Nature ſeems: rather to 


permit than o 9 ons N of the 
Vor. IV. in 8 my bare 


dT 26 „ EF bo N 


5 | » 
© The de e e — en Wen AER 5 
a ſhort tail; five | toes befote, and four behind. The ears ares 
tipt with black; the eyes are large aud prominent; the chin 5 
and whiſkers. White: the hair on the face, back, and ſides, 3 
- white at the bottom, black. in the middle, Thy tipt with * = 
tawny red. The throat and breaft are red, the belly whits, 5 
and the tail black above,” and white beneath, Thee feet area 4 
covered with half, even at the bottom. A large hare weight -14 
eight pounds and a half; its length, ne. 3 
is two feet; Pennant's Hum. of quad, p. 248. AP | 3 
In Greek, Asus; in Latin, Lopur, Quaſi Lauer ; i Ita. 
lian, Zepre; in Spaniſh, Lelbre in Portugueſe, Zebre; in Ger. | 
man, Haſe x in Swediſh, Hare; in Dutch, Haſe ; in Poliſh, Sa. 
Jonz ; in Ruls; Laitza in Arabian, Ernab, Harneb, Arnepb z 
in Turkiſh, Tauſan ; in Perſic, Karges 5 at Brazil, Nell in | 


North America, Soutanda. * 55 
Lepus, Raii Synqpſ. anim- qua. 7. __ Pla ln Th 55. 
Ceſner, guad. p. 605. «#24 + hes * A 


Car. Gzn, Lepus, Jentes primores F i ſaperioces dupli- 
cati ; interioribus minoribus. CHar. Se. Lepus timidus, 
60 abreviata, auriculis apice nigris; Linn. Syſt. Nut. p. 77. 

Lepus vulgaris, cinereus, cujus venatio animum mares 
Kltin. guad. hiſt. nat. . . th. 
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Lepus caudatus e ex cireneo rufus; es quad, P. * 


* 
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hare and of the rabbit afford to man the double. 
advantage ariſing from number and utihty- The 
| hare is univerſally Giffuled over all the climates 
of the earth. The rabbits, though originally na- 
tives of particular climates, multiply ſoiprodigid 
_ ouſly wherever they are tranſported; what} inſtead | 
of being rooted out, mur art ismecefſary to di- 
miĩniſh their domder, which is omerimes eon 
modiouss''! od ol hh öff. ee 
| : Wiiew we-relie@t'of che rieiegbfornagity 
of each ſpecies, the fapid and prodigious multi- 
plication of particular animals which come forth 
in myriads to ravage the earth, we are aſtoniſnhed 
that they oppreſs not Nature by their number, 
and, after deſolating her productions, fall vic» 
tims to the univerfal-waſte they have created. 
We vier with terror! the approach of thoſe 
thick clouds, thoſe winged armies of famiſhed in- 
ſets, which ſeem to threaten the whole globe 
with deſtruction, and, lighting on the fruitful 
plains of Egypt, or of India, annihilate, in an 
inſtant, the labours and the holes of nations; 
and, ſparing neither grain, nor fruits, nox herbs, 
nor leaves, nor roots, ſpoil the earth of its ver- 
dure, and convert the richeſt countries into de- 
ſerts. We behold; deſcending from the moun- 
tains of the north, innumerable multitudes of 
rats, which, like an animated deluge, overwhelm 
the plains, ſpread over the ſouthern provinces, 
and, after deſtroying, in their paſſage, every thing 
that lives or vegetates, finiſh their noxious courſe, 
by 


by en- nn the pu- 


ced an unix erſalo devaſtatien tτ And, When men, 
like the animals, were half ſavage, and ſubiect 
au han r Arena 


— pr vn — 


menting 
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ee n — 
ſpecies, in like manner, continues: aiwitys (the. 
fame. Phe. variations: bf the lattev iI a- on 
ſlower / becauſe;i!the 5life;-of/ wan cheing longer 5 
than that of (mall ahi, more | 
| bring about the atenute changes 6fiiaugmenta» 
tion aad diminution; 1 ut even this ime; though 
it makes ꝗ drepi impreflion;>Þecaufe nt has been 
actorypanied'with horror and deſulmion, ie only 
en inſtann in che ſuoebſſton of ages, Hor, in dt. 
ed, rbe · number of mon Ale duft of all other a- 
nimills wer . a al peviods} dolce! meürhy the 


infringed either by dh6efforte mp — . 
moral / cirbumffinces, bwhidhchre:onlynpunticula? 
effects of thoſe:phyſicaf Ut i Mate vert Cure EF 
man his'own ſpecies, n witles 
ver render mbre numerote im tie place but 
at thetexpente ofan egubl dierinutirm in audther! 
When deny portion of the warthedd Geerſtwehed 
with/ad&cthey. diſperſt᷑, or deſtro ect other) 
and oftcweſtabliſh fuck laws andrufibitiguvyive 
too grent acheck to this enteſ cFututtipliention, 
In remarbably prolifit climates} ns In) China; 
Egypt, and Guiney, tite inhabitants beth; mu- 
tilate, fell; or dre their France, 
and other Catholic ä 


ner Than Aer laidropo 5 c 


the ber era ur Werne enen ne- 


Aud, — — bo Ge 1 
cauſes, hicli/i ever nne the edith: acquired Is... 
conſiſtenotg arerieted:and permanent; the num 
ber of che human ſpnciesg elles chat ef all 


al ad monte iynd eh eter rl 
— — — wo 
nen — =_ — — 
perpetual=motion;i-a: hl ther powerg of matter 
mutually act upom and ebunterbalandt each other 
evety aten inipatxlucod. by-atind ef oſcillations, 


7 .courſaudf> Naturezrand-the-cxtremes are 
thoſe effects, which! gre Sucbeſt removed from 
that courſe... . Hence re find that, huth in ani 
mals and yegetables,, an-enceſſive.multiplication 
is commonly; followed hy: ſterility: Plenty and 
1 alternately ſucceed esch other, and of: 


ten 


0 — — 
| aua bug ä aunt Whetinar 
terpillars, flies, field- mice, arid other animals 
mutliply to exteſo in one er their number is 

diminiſhed the following year If inſectt, 
duriug theſe fertile ſeaſons; multiplied! the next 
In proportion to theit numbers, the whole fruits 
of the earth, all our domeſtie animals; and-even 
man himſelf, would fall victims to their rapacity. 
But the cauſes of deſtruction and ſterility imme- 
diately ſucoeed thoſe which gixe riſe vd n redunꝰ 
ö 
occaſioned. by-contagion': N. 126 12 ry con 
ſcquerme of tos great ia maſs of atimated: matter 
collectei in one place. -r ni cheryr ſpeaies. t that 
are particular auſes of deathiſhall afterwmands 
be ſhown, Whatu abe fufheiant en compenſate. the 
eee 103 zue an 


ſienſez eſpecially; wich regard io thoſe ſpecies whach 

are not left entireby to the:guitanceof: Nature 
Man; and the other animals he has taken under 
his protection and care are mere Abundznt then 
they would be without thut attention he beſte 
on them. But, a cls care Nas ufd its Tits, 


the augmentation whith refults from it, has dong 
bees confined by iquianable Voundaties; And 


thou 55. 


4 , 


In diſtricts:appropriated.t© the-pleafurcs.ofthe 


chace, four or ſme hundted hares are ſometimes ; 


killed in theicourſerof afingleday's ſport, The 
multiplicationof theſe. animals ia very rapid. 


From the firſt: year of their exiſtence, they are 


abvays ini a condition: for prunagating · The fe- 
males go with young only thirty ort. thirty -n 


days. They bring forth three or four at à litter, 


andꝭ immbdiately after warde, they eceivt the 
male. They dikewiſe admit him during the time 
of geſtation ; and; from a ꝓeculiat "conforma+ 


tion of cheir organs they have frequent ſu per- 
foetations : For che uterus id only:a/ οjjjds - 


tion of the vagina, and ius neither neue h o- 


riſiee, as in other: anima; but, in each horn, 


woe is an orifice opening into the vagina, ich 


dilates during: the time of bringing forth. Thus 


the horns are to diſtin uteri, which can aft 
independent of each other; ſo that the females 
of this ſpecies are tapahle of conneixving and 


rus; and, conſequently,” fuperfortations- muſt 


be as frequent among theſe animals as they are 
rare in thoſe: which have not a double organ. 
Je ee eee eee 


2 * * 
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though, egg ere, the human ſpecies, 
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power iat produted an e abk. e 
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Alt is, therefore, | apparent} /that the 4 
eee eee. ed at all 
75 Another ſingularity in their ſtructure 
d — them to be equally laſcivious as they are 
fertile. The glans of the elitoris i — 
and nearly as large as that of the male penis; 
and, as the vulva is hardly viſible, and the male, 
when young, has neither ſcrotum nor teſticles on 
the outſide of the body, it is often difficult to 
diſtinguiſi the females from the males. This 
peculiarity of ſtructure has given riſe to the fol⸗ 
lowing notions: That hermophradite hares are 
very common; that the males ſometimes bring 
forth young; and that ſome are alternately males 
and females, and perform the functions of ei- 
ther ſex, becauſe the females, being more ardent 
than the males, often mount upon them, and be- 
cauſe the external reſemblance is ſo great, chat, 
unleſs. narrowly examined, n. m 2 
be miſtaken for the other. 
The young, when brought Forth, have their 
eyes open. The mother ſuckles them about 
twenty days; after which they ſeparate, and pro- | 
cure their own food. They never remove far 
from each other, nor from the place where they 
are littered.” They live, however, in ſolitude, 
each making a form or ſeat at the diſtance of 
ſixty or eighty paces. Thus, when we meet with 
one young hare, we are almoſt certain of ſind- 
ing 'two or three others in the neighbourhood. 
They feed more in the night than in the day; 


'v #4 
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wei. Nap gar og Gude Milky juices. 
er the 
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chat of the al- 
der und mme en a . cucb. When 
rearti in RO. dee Tet with lettuce and 


potshochebakut el Ut of thoſe kel Mares is al- 


Duri ray} theythevpor Hepote in their 


fort, ambere- Gee öntylahethelibighit, hen 


tnoyehove ubomt /i feed de püm fe! When 
the men ↄffhintAν,0j Hare uten ping toge- 

ther} lenpimgtund facing adh ther) THe ſmall- 
eſt. mat rum ie ino 


cauſe vey dase dhe MARY ANR its coi 


formation, as well as tha We ether ftaſtines, | 
totally dete HE HDR if Hitting 
animaleze Thestieohmsciſqhe hitter is feral! but | 
that akghe:barglsycrytlange 50nd; avhlen to the | 
capacity uf thefftomddh ' ug kaugen cata is 


are 


added; it ĩs eaſy torpertemeiahat vo Amal, by 


taking a great quantity efialitneit, may Hve up- 
Which 


on het alte, elfe the Horke arid! 4 
have alſo a large cuecum, and-but tte ftomach, 


and, conſequently; ars incapuble vf Tuminating. | 


Hares-ſleep+much; but always With open eyes 


They have lelivg Fg nor cilla, and * 
. i: Wn 


they cabtrtadNicens: nes, ffüit, 04 "grain, vie 


_ "Mk fndiferimi- 


ways. biw taned r lan $64 undav e 


fis ſuf. 
fie ent iS hee ee "je Aifekerit 13 
Ways n vad eee 201 e =o: n 
Some wartioroqualamdin; melde Wares! ctw the 
cud., Dur Iain e; be- 
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eyes hn to be bad. 2 28 4 remuneration, 
they have an acute ſenſe of hearing, and enor- 
mous ears in proportion to the ſize of their. bo- 
dies. Theſe long ears they move with great far 
cility, and employ them as a rudder to direct 


their courſe, which is ſo rapid, that they outſtrip 


all other animals. As their fore legs are much 
ſhorter than the hind legs, they run eaſier up 


than down hill; hence, when purſued, they al- 
ways take to the higheſt grounds. Their run- 
ning is a kind of gallop, a ſucceſſion of quick 
leaps. Their motion is not accompanied with 


noiſe; becauſe their feet are covered, both above 
and below, with hair, They are perhaps the 


only animals which have hair in the inſide of / 
the mouth. 


The duration of 1 life, likes that of * 


animals, is proportioned to the time of their 


growth, which is completed in one year, and 
they live about ſeven. The males are ſaid to 
live longer than the females. They paſs their 
days in ſolitude and ſilence; and their voice is 


never heard but when ſeized or wounded: It is 


a loud, ſharp cry, having ſome reſemblance, to 
the human voice. They are not ſo ſavage. as 


their manners and habits, would indicate: They 
are gentle, and ſuſceptible of a kind of education. 
Though eaſily tamed, and even rendered careſ- 


ſing, they never acquire that attachment which 
is neceſſary to make them domeſtic; for, when 
taken young, and brought up in the houſe, they 

take 


> 
— 
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take the firſt opportu nity TI abit” their l- 
berty, and of flying to the fields. As they have | 
a fine ear, ſit ſpontanecoully on their hind'legs, 
and uſe the fore legs as à kind of hands, "ey wy" 
have been 'traitied to beat a drum, to perform ; 

geſtures in cadence, &c. 
In general, the hare wants gelber inftinet 
ſufficient for Bis oben preſervation, nor ſagacity 
for eſcaping bis enemies. He forms a ſeat or 
neſt : In winter, he chooſes ſituations expoſed 
to the fourth, and, in ſummer, to the north. 
With a view to deceive, he conceals himſelf be- 


tween clods or hillocks of the ſame colour with 


that of his own hair. I have ſeen,” fays Fouil- 
lou, a hare ſo ſagacious, that, after hearing 
© the hunter' 8 horn, he ſtarted from his form, 
* and, though at the diſtance of a quarter of a 
? league, went to ſwim in a pool, and lay 
down on the ruſhes in che middle of it, 
. without being chaced by the dogs. I have 
© ſeen a hare, after running two hours before 
the dogs, puſh another from his ſeat, and take 25 
| POR of it. I have ſeen others Ep over 
two or three ponds, the narroweſt of which was 
* eighty paces broad. I have ſeen others, after a 
two hours chace, run into a ſheep-fold and lie 
* down among them. I have ſeen others, when 
hard puſhed, run in among a flock of ſheep, 
and would not leave them. I have ſeen others, 
* after hearing the noiſe of the hounds, conceal 
* themſelves in the earth. I have ſeen others 


* run 


148 . HARE 


| 
| 
| 


run up one fide of * hedge. and retupn by the 
© other, when there Was nothing elſe between 
* them and the dogs. 1 have ſeen others, after 
running half an hour, mount an old wall, ſix 


5 feet high, and clap down in a hole coyered with | 


0 


ivy. Laſtly, I have ſeen others ſwim over a 
7 river of about eighty paces broad, more than 
two times, in a length of two hundred paces.” 
But theſe facts unqueſtionably exhibit the 


g greateſt efforts of their inſtinct; for their grdi- 


nary reſources are not ſo fine nor ſo complicated ; | 
When purſued, they firſt run with rapidity, and 
then double, or return upon their former ſteps. 
They always run in the direction that the. wind 
blows. The females run not ſo far from their 


place of ſtarting as the males; but they! double 


oftener. In general, hares hunted i in the place 
that gave them birth, neyer remove, to a great 
diſtance from it, but return to their form ; and, 


if chaced two days ſucceilively, they perform, in 


the ſecond day, the ſame doublings they had ob- 


ſerved the day before. When a hare. runs 
ſtraight out, and to a great diſtance from the 


place he ſtarted, it is a proof that he is a ſtran- 
ger. It often happens, that male hares, eſpecial- 
ly during the moſt remarkable period of rutting, 
which is in the months of January, February, 


and March, when they have few females near 


them, perform journies of ſeveral leagues in 
queſt of mates ; but, as ſoon as they are ſtarted 


by the dogs, * fly back to the place of their 


nativity, 
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| nativity; and nexer more return. The females, 
w not in this manner. Though longer 

wan the males, they are weaker and leſs agile: 
But they are more timid; for they never allow, 


the dogs to come ſo near their ſeats as the males, 2 


and their doublings ate more frequent. They 
are alſo more delicate, and more ſuſceptible of 
impreſfions from the weather. They avoid wa- 
ter and dews. But there ate males called meaſ- 
led hares, which. love marſhy and watery grouads; 
The fleſh of theſe bares is bad taſted j and, in 
general, 1 the fleſh of all hares which inhabit val» 
leys, is-whitiſh and inſipid; but thoſe of elevated 
or hilly, countries, where the wild thime and o- 
ther ſavory herbs abound, are extremely good. 
It has even been remarked, that thoſe which live 
in the low woody grounds of the ſame country, 
are not near ſo good as, thoſe that inhabit 1 the 
ridges of hills, or the cultivated fields, and vine- 
yards; and that the fleſſi of the female is oy? 
more: delicate than that of the male. 
The nature of the · ſoil has a conſiderable influ- 
ence on the hare, as welt as upon all other ani- 
mals. Thie mountain hares are larger than thoſe 
of the plains, and likewiſe of a different colour. 
The former are browner, and have more white | 
under the neck than the latter, which are almoſt 
red. In high mountains, and in northern re- 
gions, they become white during winter, and 
reſume their uſual colour in the ſurnmer. Only 
a few, and perhaps theſe are very old, continue 


«. white; 
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white e they'd dür more or leſs white wht 
age. The bares of Kaly, Spam, arid Barbary, 


are ſmaller than thoſe of France and other nor- 
therm nations. According to Ariſtotle, they, are 


lenaller | in Egypt than in Greece,” © 8 oof 
| Hares are equally diffuſed over all elitgatesr | 
They abound in Bweden, Denmark, Poland, Ruſ- 
fia, France, Britain, Germany, Barbary, Egypt, 
the lands of the "Archipelago, and particularly 
Delos *, which was called Lagaia by the antient 
Greeks, decauſe of the number of hares which 
were found there. Laſtly, hares are numerous 
in Lapland 7, whete they are white for ten 
months of the year, and reſume their proper co- 
lour only during the two warm months of ſum- 
mer. Hence it appears, that every climate is 
nearly equal to theſe animals. It has, however, 
been remarked, that they are lefs frequent in 
the Eaſt than in Europe, and that they are very 
rare in South America, though they again make 


their appearance in Virginia, Canada f, in the 
| neighbourhood of Hudſon's bay $, and the 


ſtraits of Magellan. But theſe North American 
hares are perhaps a different ſpecies from ours ; 
for travellers inform us, that they are not only 
much larger, but that their fleſh is white, and of 
® Deſcript. des Iſles de Archipel de Dapper, p. 375. : 

+ Les Oeuvres de Regnard, tom. 1. p. 180. Il genio va- 
gante, tom. 2. p. 46. Voyage de la Martiniere, p. 74. 


+ La relation de la Gaſpeſie, par le P. le Clercq, p. 488. c. 
' Le Voyage de Robert Lade, tom. 2. p. 317. 


1 
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[different taſte from, that of the common kind ®. * 
They add, that the hair of the North American 
hares never falls off, and that their ſking are ex- 
cellent furs. In exceſſively hot countries, as 8e- 

negal, Gambia, Guiney f, and particularly in 
— cantons of Fida, Apam, Agra, and ſome o- 
ther regions ſituated under the Torrid Zone, 
both in Africa and America, as in New Holland, 
and the Iſthmus of Panama, there are animals 
which have been called bares by travellers, but 
are rather a ſpecies of rabbit 3 for the rabbit 
is a native of warm climates, and is never found 


very far to the north; but the hares are larger N 


and ſtronger in proportion to the coldneſs.of the 
country they inhabit, ”- 


This animal, though ſo RET in "at for 
the tables of Europeans, is not reliſhed by the | 


Oriental nations. The fleſh of the hare, it is 
true, as well as that of the hog, was interdicted 
by the law of Mahomet, and ftill more antiently 
by the Jewiſh law. But it was much eſteemed 
by the Greeks and Romans: Inter guadrupedes, 
gloria prima Lepus F, It muſt, indeed, be al- 
lowed, that not only the fleſh, but the blood of 
this animal is excellent. The fat contributes 
nothing to the delicacy of the fleſh ; for the 
hare, in his natural ſtate of. perfect liberty, is 


never 


* La ſuite des voyages de Dampier, tom. 5. p. 16. 
+ L'Hiſt. gen. des Voyages, par M. ÞAbbs Prevdt, tem. 3. 


p. 235+ 295. f Dampier, yol- Ns ba ; 


p. 224. 50 Martial - 
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never fat; "but? when fail in the hate: he ofien 
dier merely by the load of fat he acquires. 
The hunting of the hare is the amuſement, 


and not unfrequently the ſole occupation of the 


idle: As it requires little apparatus or expence, 
and is even uſeful, it is a diverſion univerſally 
agreeable. In the mornings and evenings, the 


hunter watches, at the edges of the wood, the 
going out or returning of the hares. During 
the day, he ſearches for them in their forms. 
When the air is clear and the ſun brilliant, an 
expert hunter will diſcover, at a Confidetable M- 
ſtance, a hare that has been chaced, by the fumès 
which ariſe from its body. Conducted by this 


mark, I have ſeen men, whoſe eyes were accu- 


ſomed to this kind of obſervation, part from 
their company, and go to the diſtance of half a 


league to kill a hare in its ſeat. Hares allow a 
very near approach, 1f they are not advanced 
upon directly, but bya windirg and ſeemingly in- 
attentive motion. They are more afraid of dogs 
than of men, and ſtart ſooner when they hear 
or perceive a dog. Though the hares run faſt- 
er than the dogs ; yet, as they never fly ſtraight. 
out, but double about the place where they were 
ſtarted, the grey hounds, who hunt more by the 


eye than the ſcent, generally overtake and kill 
them. In ſummer, they frequent the fields, the 


vineyards in autumn, and the woods or coppices 
in winter; and, in all ſeaſons, they may be rai- 
ſed and chaced by hounds. They may alſo be 

taken 


CEEL 4 K K 3 
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| on-againft'therhs "Daz za2as” capt 
foxes, wolves; anB men, nl 80 üer u | 


enemies, that” they eſtaþe"onlyy" Kauer ag. 
ate rarely allowed t6'enfoy* che falt pottioh bf 
time all ted chen by Nature. eren %% I 


e 916 yo bier ads {it To ond d * 
9 505. ns Hö e n e,; et Tt 9 : 
e P PN A. ER MIE NAT. — 
f. bas bead aut % mu hnitf ods an” . * 
0 916d 9111 1811 eridlls Strang all gol hb bY 44 : 
lie univerſally k hon. that hares make forms 
and burrow not. in the groun - ary git 
I have; been ee I. 
Hettlinger, ſupzrintege i 
mines, that, in the e þ ä . 
hood of Baigory, the hares oteg gk Ries | in 8 
the clefts of * ER * 5 conſidered * 
remarkable *, | 23s 7 
It is I die well dis ; * — . * not 


willingly inhabit places Which ate frequented by 

rabbits; but it alſo appears, that Tabbits do not” * 

multiply in countries where hares are numerous 
In Norway! ſays. Pontoppidon, . e 

5 found only in a few places; but hares are 

very frequent. Their hair, which is brown 
and grey during ſummer, becomes white in 

« winter. Like cats, they take and cat mice, and 

* are of a fmaller ite. than thoſe of Denmark f. 


——_— — — ä ———— 


Vol. IV. U That 
* Letter from M. Hettlinger to M. de Buffon, dated at 
Baigory, July 16. 1774 17 Pontoppidon's Nat. hiſt, or 


Norway. 


colour ig u ie between that. of the hate d 


e . U 33 e 89; 129 trigger - 8 
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23 


. not in the ground, They are very 
7 numerous; their hair is ſmoother than that uf 


4 ane, 3nd; they; haye. a large blael ſpot 


on the hind part of the head and neck, 


4s M. Adanſon likewiſe aſſerts, that the haves. of” 


Senegal -; are not entirely fimilar to theſg! of 
France ; that they are ſomewhat leſs; that their 


the rabbit}, and thay--cheſri"inly/4s exquiſitely | 
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8 the hate and fiber, Heft vely Gnntle 
L both in extethal form and internal ſtrücs 
ture, W r 2, they conftitiite two diſtftiex 
| = as it has been aititained bY 

ters , —— that me hates, im HE" Tütttäg Teas 


il AR and cover female rk; T enter 
060 to Tiſcover Chat Would tefüft from this 


unten. For this purpoſe, Tresreck together nate 


rabbits and FAG Kares And femüle fabbits and 
male fares. But nothing” "was. | 


prodiced"From 
theſe wells.” 1 only leartied fes them, ar 


„ en Ffi is: "9" ſl EG 


Dit A 1. 510 uʃ˙ AH BR Kg $633" gg. 


A: mee of eee ee eee The 


colour of the fur, in a wild Rate, is brown tf, the tail is 
boy ct ahve and white beneath. In A Tock Ph 


5 75 colour 
black to pied' and perfectüy tx of ths 
* =D a fine red: Peu Syndpf. — n ia 

la Greek Azcvrors} in e 
Spaniſh, Cangio; in Port ugſe, Coeiho ; in chen ; 
ih Sasch ſh, Kania; in NGA Conntn, 2 auad W 

Leno vel Lepuſcatur:Hiſpanicas; Gee Toon, enim pus 
p. 103. iA Fi . Su /) 

e Ben & p 20 | e. * 

CAA. AA, . — 5 5 . Geese, de Te 
rioribus minbribus - CMAM src. Lepus cuniculby, eauda 8b. 
breviata, auriculis nudatis; Lins. Syft. Nul. p.250 W 2 

 Lepuſeulus, cuniculus, terram. fodies z. Klein, quad, bift« net: 
52. * 
1 candatus- pilis tenulfficais et ebm e töte erer 
veſtitus; Briſſon. quad. p. 1414. N 
F La Venerie de du Fouillouz, p. 100 · 


1181 998 * * 


ſo ditferemt in . to be 3 + 


young female rabbit in 1 ſame apartment; hut 
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theſe animals, 2 very ſimilar in form, are 
pable of 


and a 


eee x ules. r ec a young 


they, lived not; together three, months. A ſg 
as, they acquized a little ſtrength, they Pede 
mortal engmigg and their continual. wars. term | 
minated in che death, of the, harg., Of two male 

hares farther advanced in life, which I confined 
ſeparately with,a female rabbit, 'one. ſuffered the 
lame fate; and, the other, which, was very ſtrong, 
and very ardent, perpetually, tormented the rab- 
bit with atterapts to e erg at laſt killed 
hes, by, wounds, or by 500, viol 75 careſſes 1 


made ear trlals With, three or four male gab 
bits, and an equal number of female hares; but 


the latter died in a ſtill ſhorter time. Though 
nothing was produced, Ian: inctined to think 
that they ſometimes actually coupled. It is cer- 
tain, at leaſt, that, notwithſtanding ihe ne 
of the female, the male was gratified: And it 
was more" renforiable to expect fruit fron theſe 
mixtures than. from that of. the rabbit and hen, 


r 


which according to a. certain; ether wean 
duce chickens covered with hair, or rabbit&To= 
vered with Feathers s. 28 This ridiculous conclu- 
ſion was drawn from a vicious male rabbit, which, 

having no female uſed a hen in the ſame. man- 
ner as he would any other moveable. It was 


exmerely improbable, chat two 2 ſo 
1&1 lf] i remode ; 


See Fart Sever des poulets. D as Bd 


2 ng bd 
F N + 
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e Bond be nile, wle 


The fecundity ofube rabbit is. ſtill· greater chan 


Gi millions were; found at he end of one year 


9 country which; i 


them, that che produce of the earth is not ſuf- | 
ficient to aſſorditham ſubſiſtence. They devout 
herbs, pots, grain, fruits, and even young trees 


and fhrubeg, and, if not, furniſhed with f dogg 
and. ferrets, the. inhabitants. would be obligedito 


deſert; theſe; countries. Theirabhit not only pre 


duces more frequently, and in greater number 
than the hare, 
for eſcaping his enemies. He eaſily abſtracts 
bimſelf from the obieryation of. man, „ir The 


hales which. he digs in the;carth, Where he rer 


Kia during the, day, and impregnates hig mate, 

protect him from the, ravages, of the wolf, the: 
fox, and birds of prey. Here the whole family 
live in perfect ſecurity. The females nouriſh. 
their young about two. months, and never-allow. 
them to go out; of theix retreat till they are able 


to ſhift for themſelyes. By this means, they, a- 


void all the dangera of youth ;,.while more hares, 


on the contrary, are:deſtroyed during this period 
chan in all the after part of their live. by . 


i T 210 Ji anti 0 If Ott abb > goth it T9 


nothing reſults from the union of the hare and 
rabbit, whoſe ſpeties:are fo. very analogous. 


that of — {Without believing; with Wat- 
ton, that, from a ſinglei pair put upon an iſland, 


it is certain chat, theſe animals multiply ſo,pron 


bug, has likewiſe more reſources; | 


that the we rm Ait fa 


133 THE NAB BY r. 
This m is alone fügeie 


gaeiry 5 — 
hare. - The ſtructure of bott is the ſame, and 
might enable them equally to dig retreats in * 


earth. Both are equally timid; But the talents 


of the one being weaker than thoſe of the other, 
he eontents himfelf wich forming u feat on the 


furface of the ground, hee — 


tually expoſedy while the rabbit, endowed witir 
2 ſuperior inſtinct, digs for himſelf an afylum in 
the earth. This labour is unqueſtionably the 
effect of ſentiment; for domeſtic "rabbits never 
give themſelves the trouble of ' digginy/ 
diſpenſe with digging retreats, for the ſæme rea- 
ſon that domeſtic birds diſpenſe with building 
neſts, becauſe' they are - equally” ſheltered from 
the inconvenieticies and dangers to which wild 
birds and wild-rabbits are continually liable. It 
has often been remarked, that, when a ware in 
attempted to be repleniſhed wit domeſtic rabbits, 
both they and their offspring remain, like the' | 
hares, upon the furface ; and that'they 1 never be= 
gin to dig holes for their protection, till after 
they have endured many hardfhips, une paſſed 
through ſeveral generations. 213 
The colours of the domeſtic rabbit wiry, Ake 
thoſe of all other domeſtic animals; fot we Have 


White, Black, brown, and ſpotted radbits, The 


black rabbits are rarer than the white, brown, or 
variegated kinds. All wild rabbits are brown; 
and, even among the domeſtic ones, it is ſtill the 

pre- 


ox the one white and the other black, ſomie of 


the young are always brown! It is ſeldom that 
above two or chree reſemble the parents. But 
the hrown rabbis, though in a domeſtic tate, 
generally produce young of their ow coö,ꝭ] 
only and it is very fare, 2 


that they bring Forch whites black, or mixed 
kinds. 


themſelves to a: female, generally ne- 


5 quit ber. The. female is almoſt. perpetually. 
n a condition for receiving the male. She goes 
8 thirty one days, and pro- 


duges from four to eight at a litter. Like the 


female hare, ſhe has a double uterus, and conſe- 
quently may bring forth at two different times. 
Superfoetationa, however, {cem to be lefs. fre- © 


quent in this ſpecies. than in that of the hare. 
This circumſtance may, perhaps, be owing to 


theconſtancy of the females, and to their indulging 


in fewer adventures and unſeaſonable embraces. 
Some days before bringing forth, they dig a 
new hole, not in a ſtraight line, but angular; at 


the bottom of which they make an excavation; 


and then pull great quantities of bair off their 
bellies, and make a bed of it for the reception of 
their Noung. During the two firſt, days, they 

never 


I H * R * B u. A9 


predominant colour; e e . | 
boch male and, female be White, lr bothiblack; 


0 wy nen wet Fe} oP Nil l it 1 Ir N. ae ö 
eee eee e eee | 
are capable of procreatirig. They are faid robe 

conſtant in their amours; and, after attaching 
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| 3 e em 
but hen preſſed with hunger; and return us ſoon 
us they have filled their ſtomach; which they de 
 with-furpriſingiquickneſs. In this manner they 
« tefid and ſuckle their young for more than fix 
weeks, during which the father has no xH W 
ledge of them. He never enters the Hole dug 
by the mother; and the female, hen ſhe leaves 
her young, frequently ſhuts up the moutli of tlie 
hole with earth diluted in her own urine. Bu 

vrhen they begin to come to the mouth of the 
hole, and to eat groundſel, or other herbs, pres 


ſented to them by the mother, the father ſeems 


to know them: He takes them between hit 
paws, ſmooths their hair, and licks their eyes. 
Each of them, one after another; equally partakes 
of his care and attention. He reeives, at Ae 
ſame time, many careſſes from the mother; 
and, in a few _ eee me is generally 
impregnated.” 571.28 att giebt ranges 

I received the following rimarks from Mile 
Chapt du Moutier, who has amuſed himſelf for 
ſeveral years in rearing rabbits: I began, ſays 
he. with only one male and ene female. The 

© male was perfectly white; and the female 


_ © brown. In their poſterity, nich Was n nu- 


erde the brown greatly predominated; there 
* was a conſiderable number of them white and 


mixed, and ſome black. When the female is 


in ſeaſon; the male ſeldom quits her. His con- 
N * ſtitution 1 is ſo vigorous and ardent, that I have 


© ſeen 


oY | 


5 ſeen him embrace the female five or ſix times 
in leſs than an hour. In the time of coition, 
the female lies flat on her belly, with her four 
© paws ſtretched out; and the utters ſmall cries, 


© which rather indicate pleaſure than pain. Their 
manner of coupling reſembles that of the cats, 
with this difference, that the male bites the 
© heck of the female with leſs violence. Theſe 


© animals pay much reſpect to their ' fathers, 


* which I diſcovered by the great deference my + 


6 © rabbits entertained fortheir original father, who 


© was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his whiteneſs, being 


the only male of this colour which I preſerved, 


The family ſoon increafed: But thoſe who had 


© likewiſe become fathers, were always ſubordi- 


nate to their firſt ſire. Whenever they fought, 5 
either for females or food, the grandfather ran 
up to them with full ſpeed; and, as ſoon as they ; 
perceived him, order was re- eſtabliſned. If 


* he ſurpriſed them in the act, he firſt ſeparated 


the combatants, and then gave them an exem 
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* plary puniſhment, I had ſtill a farther proof 


of his dominion over his poſterity. Having 
* accuſtomed them to retire into their apartment 
© upon the blowing of a whiſtle, when I gave 
* the ſignal, however diſtant they might be, the 


* grandfather put himſelf at their head, and, 


though he arrived firſt, he allowed them all to 
© paſs before, and entered laſt himſelf, I fed 
them with bran, hay, and a good deal of juni- 

Vor. IV. X per ; 
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per; of this laſt, they eat S : 
the bark, and leave nothing but the wood. 
6 This food gave a fine flavour to their fleſh, 


* and made it equally god as. men we 


rabbit.“ 


Theſe animals live tight or nine years, As 
they paſs the greateſt part of their lives in holes, 


where they enjoy perfect tranquillity, they grow | 


much fatter than hares. Their fleſh differs like- 


wile both in colour and taſte, The fleſh of the 


young rabbit is very delicate; but that of the 
old is dry and hard, As I formerly remarked, 


they are originally natives of warm climates. 
They were known to the Greeks *; Greece and 


Spain T ſeem to be the only places of Europe 
where they antiently exiſted. From thence they 
were tranſported into more temperate regions, 
as Italy, France, Germany, Britain, where they 
are now naturalized, But, in very cold coun- 
tries, as Sweden , and other parts of the north, 
they cannot be reared in houſes, and they periſh. 
when abandoned to the fields. But, on the con- 
trary, they are fond of exceſſive heat; fot we 
find them in the moſt ſouthern parts of Aſia and 
Africa, as along the N Gulf ll the bay of 

Sal- 
* Ariſt, Hiſt. animal, lib, I, cap. 1. 


+ Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 8. 
{ Linnaei Faun. Suec. p-. 8. 


| U'Hiſt. gen. des Voyages, par M. I Abbe Prev4t, tom. 4. 
P. 35+ 
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Saldana “, in Lybia, Senegal, and Guiney f. 
They are likewiſe found in our American 
iſlands t, where they have been brought from 
rope, 80 have ſucceeded extremety WAR". 
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+ Leon. Afric. de Afrie deſeript part 8. p. a5. Le ver. 
age de Guill. Boſman, p. 22. 

+ L'Hiſt. gen. des Antilles, par le E du Tertre, roms + 
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' „L lun. gen. tes Vornge, par M1 rAbbe bebe, tom. 2 | 


CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, 
ITHERTO we have treated of uſeful 
animals only. The noxious ſpecies are 

few in number; and though, upon the whole, 

wht is turtful ſeems dau more than what 
is ſervjceable, yet every thing is well ordered; 
for, in the phyſical world, evil is ſubſervient to 
good, and there is nothing really noxious in Na- 
rure. If the deſtruction of animals be hurtful, 
is not man, conſidered as forming a part of the 
general ſyſtem of animation, the moſt noxious 
and pernicious of all beings? He alone ſacri- 
fices and annihilates more individuals than 
the whole carnivorous tribes. The latter are 
| hurtful only, becauſe they are rivals to man, be- 
cauſe they have the fame appetites, the ſame 
taſte for animal food, and becauſe, in obedience 
to this unavoidable and neceſſary deſire, they 
fometimes diſpute with him that prey which he 
would engroſs for the gratification of his inor- 
dinate appetite; for man always ſacrifices more 
to his intemperance than to his real wants. Born 
to deſtroy the ſubordinate races of animals, he 
would exhauſt all Nature, if, by a fecundity ſu- 
perior to his depredations, ſhe did not repair the 


perpetual 


4 = 
„ 7 4 2 „ 


* W he . _ desth is Ally 
the miniſter of life, and deſtruction is the parent 


of reproduction. However great, therefore, the 


waſte made by man and the carnivorous animals. 


the fund or total quantity of life is never dimi- 


niſhed; for, in proportion to their ne. 
deftruQion, freſh births are produced. Fi 
Large animals conſtitute but a ſmall. part of 


life : The earth teems with the ſmaller. tribes. - 


Every plant, every grain, every particle of orga» 
nized matter, contains millions of animated a- 


toms. Vegetables ſeem to be the great fund of 


ſubſiſtence; but this fund, however inexhauſti- 
ble, would. hardly be-ſuthcient to the ſtill more 
numerous tribes of inſects. Their fecundity, 
which is equally great, and often quicker than 


the reproduction of plants, indicates the ſuperi- 
ority of their numbers: For plants are only re- 


newed every year; but a. ſingle ſeaſon gives 
birth to ſeveral generations of inſects, eſpecially 


therefore, if they were not devoured by other 
animals, would exceed that of vegetables. But 
many inſets feed upon other inſects: Some 
tribes, as the ſpeeders, devour indifferently their 
own as well as many other ſpecies; the whole 
are eaten by the birds; and the wild and do- 


meſtic fowls- ſerve for nouriſhment to man, or 
become the prey of carnivorous animals. Thus 


violent deaths are equally neceſſary as natural 
ones: They are both modes of deſtruction and 


05 


among the minuter tribes. Their multiplication, 


en, 
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of reproduction; the one continues Nature in 
perpetual youth, and the other preſerves the or- 
der of her productions, and limits the number 
of ſpecies. Both are effects depending upon ge- 
neral cauſes: Every individual drops at the end 
of a determined period; or, if prematurely cut 
off, it was becauſe he was ſuperfluous. How 
many flowers are cropped in the ſpring ? What 
numberleſs beings are extinguiſhed the moment 
they begin to exiſt? How many germs are an- 
nihilated before they are unfolded ? Man and 
the carnivorous animals feed upon individuals 
either completely formed, or about to exift, 
Fleſh, eggs, ſeeds, and germs of every ſpecies, 
conſtitute their ordinary nouriſhment. This 
waſte alone might limit the exuberance of Na- 
ture, Let us attend to one of thoſe inferior ſpe- 
cies that ſerve for nouriſhment to others. The 
herrings, for example, preſent themſelves in my- 
riads to our fiſhers ; and, after feeding' all the 
monſters of the northern ocean, they furniſh 
ſubſiſtence to Europe during a certain part of the 
year. If incredible numbers of them were not 
devoured by other animals, what would be the 
effects of ſuch an amazing multiplication ? They 
alone would cover the whole ſurface of the ſea. 
But, by their numbers, they would ſoon injure 
and deſtroy each other. For want of ſufficient 
nouriſhment, their fecundity would diminiſh. 
Contagion and famine would produce the ſame 
effects as the preſent conſumption ; the -number 


of 
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of theſe animals would by no means increaſe '' 
but the number of thoſe who feed upon them 
would greatly. diminiſh, And, as the ſame re- 
mark may be applied to any er ſpecies, they 
muſt of neceſſity prey upon one another: Hence 


the killing of animals is both a lawful and an 


innocent practice, becauſe it is founded in na- 
ture, and they hold their exiſtence | under that 
ſeemingly hard condition. 

It muſt be allowed, however, that the motives 
which have raiſed doubts concerning this matter, 
do honour to humanity, Animals, at leaſt thoſe 
who are endowed with ſenſes, and are compoſed 
of fleſh and blood, are ſenſitive beings : Like us, 
they are capable of pleature, and ſubje& to pain, 
To ſacrifice unneceſſarily thoſe animals who ap- 
proach or live with us, and who, like man, ex- 
hibit ſymptoms of pain when injured, indicates 
a cruel inſenſibility; for thoſe whoſe nature dif- 
fers greatly from ours, cannot affect us. Natu- 
ral pity is founded on the analogy which takes 
place between us and the object that ſuffers, and 
the degree of it is proportioned to the nearneſs 
of this conformity or. reſemblance in ſtructure. 
The word compaſſion implies a diviſion of ſuffer- 
ing. In man, the ſentiment of pity belongs more 
to the body than to the mind; and the animals 
are alſo ſuſceptible of it. They are moved by 
the voice of pain; they run to fuccour each o- 
ther; they recoil at the view of a dead body of 
their own ſpecies, Thus horror and pity are not 


ſo 


\ 
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ſo much paſſions of the mind, as natural affec- 
tions depending on the ſenſibility of the body, 
and ſimilarity of ſtructure. This emotion, there= 
fore, ought to diminiſh in proportion as different 
animals recede from each other in their nature 


and conformation. The beating- of a dog, or 


the killing of a lamb, excite -our compaſſion: : 
But we feel no emotion when a tree 1s felled or 
an oyſter ſwallowed, 


Animals, whoſe organization blen that 


of man, muſt have ſimilar ſenſations ; and the 


livelineſs of theſe ſenſations muſt be proportion- 
ed to the activity and perfection of their ſenſes, 
Thoſe, on the other hand, whoſe ſenſes are blunt, 

cannot have exquiſite feelings; and thoſe who 
are deprived of any organ of ſenſe, muſt like- - 
wiſe want the correſpondent ſenſations. Mo- 
tion is a neceſſary effect of the exerciſe of ſenti- 


ment. We formerly proved “, that, whatever be 


the organization of an animal, if it be endowed 
with ſentiment, it muſt exhibit its feelings by 
external movements. Thus plants, though pro- 
perly organized, are inſenſible beings, as well as 
thoſe animals who have no apparent motion, In 
the ſame manner, animals, who, like the ſenſi- 
tive plant, only move their bodies, but are de- 
prived of progreſſive motion, have very little 
ſentiment ; and even thoſe who are endowed 
with the power of moving progreſſively, but 
whoſe aCtions, like thoſe * automatons, are ex- 

tremely 
See above, diſcourſe on the nature of animals, vol. 3. p. 206. 


tremely limited i in an a PENG | 
ed in the ſame. m „have only a ſmall por- | 
—— which is confined to a few 
objects. In the human ſpecies, there are many 
automatons: Education, and the mutual com- 
munication of ideas, by means of. ſocial inter- 
courſe, augment both the quantity and the viva- 
city of our ſentiments. What a vaſt difference, 
in this reſpec, between a ſavage and a civilized 
man, between a female Hottentot and a woman 
of faſhion? Among the animals, in like manner, 
thoſe who live in a domeſtic ſtare have. their "rk 
ings improved by their frequent intercourſe with 
man; while thoſe who remain wild preſerve 
only. their natural ſenſibility, , which is often 
more certain, but always more confined than that 
which is acquired by education and example. 
Beſides, conſidering ſentiment entirely as a 
natural faculty, independent of the movements 
produced by it, we may ſtill aſcertain: its differ- 
ent degrees by phyſical relations, to. which too 
little attention has hitherto been given. To poſ- 
ſeſs a high degree of ſenſibility, the animated 
body muſt form a whole, not only ſenſible in all 
its patts, but ſo conſtructed that theſe parts inti- 
mately correſpond with each other, in ſuch. a 
manner, that an impreſſion made upon one, 
muſt neceſſarily be communicated to all. the reſt, 
There muſt alſo be a common centre, upon which 
the various impreſſions or vibrations muſt ter- 
minate, and this centre muſt, like a fulcrum, 
Vor. IV. | . 5 re-act, 
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re- act, and reflect all theſe movements. Thus 
man, and thoſe animals who reſemble him moſt 
in organization, will be the moſt ſenſible beings. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who form not ſo com- 
plete a whole, whoſe parts have a leſs intimate 
correſpondence, who have ſeveral centres of 
feeling, and who, under the ſame covering, ſeem 
not to include one perfect animal, but various 
centres of exiſtence ſeparate from each other, 
are beings of much leſs ſenſibility. When 2 
polypus is cut in pieces, each diviſion lives ſepa» 
rately ; the head of a waſp, after being divided 
from the body, lives, moves, and even eats as 
formerly; a lizard, though cut aſunder, is nei- 
ther deprived of motion nor of feeling; the 
limbs of a lobſter are renewed after amputation; 
the heart of a turtle continues to beat long after 
being cut out of the body; the principal viſcera 
of inſects, as the heart and lungs, make not a 
whole in the centre of theſe animals, but extend 
along the body, and form a ſucceſſion of un- 
connected hearts and wind- pipes: All theſe, and 
ſimilar animals, whoſe organization is ſo far re- 
moved from that of man, have little ſentiment. 
In man, and in the animals which reſemble him, 
the diaphragm appears to be the centre of ſenti- 
ment: It is upon this nervous part, which con- 
veys the impreſſion of pain and of pleaſure, that 
all the movements of the ſenſible ſyſtem are ex- 
erted. The diaphragm makes a tranſverſe divi- 
ſion of the body into two equal parts, the ſupe- 


rior 


3 
3 
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riot of which induces dhe best amd, lungs, and 
the inferior contains · the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
This membrane is endowed with ſuch an extreme 
ſenſibility, and is ſo, neceſſary to the communi- 
cation and propagation of feeling, that the flight» 
eſt wound, whether in its centre or circumfe- 
rence, is always accompanied with convulſions, 
and often with death. The brain, therefore, 
which has been conſidered as the ſeat of ſenſa- 
tion, is by no means the centre of ſentiment, z 

for it may be wounded, and even parts of it cut 
away, without deſtroying the animal. n | 
Senſation, therefore, ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
from ſentiment. | Senſation. is only a vibration, 
or impreſſion. on the ſenſe; but ſentiment is the 
ſame ſenſation rendered agreeable and diſagree- 
able by the propagation of the vibration. through 
the ſyſtem. The eſſential charaQeriſtic of ſen= 
timent is pleaſure or pain; for all other move 
ments, though. they. paſs within us, are totally 
indifferent, and do not affect us. All the exter- 
nal motions, and the exerciſe of every animal 
force, depend on ſentiment, which only acts in 
proportion as it is affected. The diaphragm, 
therefore, which we conſider as the centre of 
ſentiment, is alſo the centre of force, or common 
fulcrum upon which every force is exerted. 
All lively emotions, whether pleaſant or pain- 
ful, ſickneſs, fainting, and every ſenſation that 
has become agreeable. or. diſagreeable, are felt 
internally in the region.of the diaphragm. In 
2: 2 met 
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the brain, on the contrary, there is no-indicatioi 
of ſentiment. We feel only pure ſenſations in 


the head. We can, indeed, reeal any ſenſation, 


whether agreeable or diſagreeable; and, if this 


operation, which is performed in the head, be 
followed by a real and lively ſentiment, we im- 
mediately feel the impreſſion of it in the region 
of the diaphragm. Thus, in the foetus, where 
this membrane is not exerciſed, there is no ſen- 


timent, or at leaſt it is fo feeble as to produce 
no effect; for the little motions of a foetus are 


racthanica?; and have no mn _ on 
—— or on the will. 


Whatever be the nature of that matter, which 


pies as a vehicle to ſentiment, and gives riſe 


to muſcular motion, we knqw that it is pro- 
pagated by the nerves, and that it is inſtantane- 
ouſly communicated from one extremity of the 
ſyſtem to the other. We know not how this 
movement is performed, whether by vibrations 
like thoſe of elaſtic cords, or by a ſubtile fire ſi- 
milar to that of electricity, which reſides not 


only in animated and unanimated bodies, but is 


perpetually regenerated by the motion of the 


/ 


W 


heart and lungs, by the friction of the blood in 


the arteries, and alſo by the action of external 
cauſes upon the organs of ſenſe. It is certain, 
however, that the nerves and membranes are the 


only ſenſible parts of an animal body. The 


blood, the lymph, the fat, the bones, the fleſh, 
and all the other ſolids and fluids are, in them- 
ſelves, 
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Klees, totally infeaſible The: . is a ſoft 
unelaſtic ſubſtance, and, of courſe,. incapable of 
producing or of propagating the vibrations of 
ſentiment. The meninges, on the contrary, 
which ſerve as an envelope or covering to all che 


the meninges originate in the head, and, like 
them, they divide into branches, and extend As 
long with their moſt minute ramifications. 


may be regarded as nerves rendered flat; 4 


they are of the ſame ſubſtance, have nearly the 


ſame degree of elaſticity, and form a neceſſary 
part of the ſenſible ſyſtem. If the head, there- 


fore, be the ſeat of ſenſation, it muſt reſide in 
the meninges, and not in the medullary part of 


the brain, the IE of Fara: Is entirely dif=. 
TOR: e 10 14K 


The opinion, chat the brain i is the fountain of 


cations and the centre of all ſenſibility, aroſe 


from this circumſtance, that the whole nerves, 
which are the organs of ſenſation, terminate in 


the brain; and hence it was regarded as the only 
part fitted to receive every imprefſion or vibra® 


tion. This ſuppoſition appeared ſo ſimple and 
ſo natural, that the phyſical impoſſibility wich 
it imphes, though abundantly evident, was ne- 


ver attended to: How can an inſenſible part, a 


ſelf the inſtrument of all ſenſation and motion? 
How can this ſoft inſenſible ſubſtance not only 
recedve eee but retain them for a long 

time, 


nerves, are exceedingly ſenſible. -Like the nerves, 


. 
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me, and propagate vihtations through all the 
folid and ſenſible parts of the body? It may, 
perhaps, be replied, with Deſcartes and Peyronie, 
that the principle of ſenſation refides not in the 
brain, but in the pineal gland, or in the cortical 
ſubſtance. But, from examining the parts f 
the brain, it is apparent, that neither the pineal 
gland nor cortical ſubſtance contain nerves: They 
are furrounded with the inſenſible part of the 
brain, and ſo ſeparated from the nerves, that they 
can receive none of their movements. Hence 
theſe ſuppoſitions, as well as the n fall to 
the ground. 

But what is the Wy hag are the functions 
: of this noble and principal part of the. body ? 1 
not the brain found in every animal? Is it not 
larger in man, in the quadrupeds, and in the 
birds, who have all a great deal of ſentiment, 
than in fiſhes, inſects, and other animals which 
have little ſentiment? When compreſſed, is 
not all motion ſuſpended ? If this part is not the 


principle of action, why is it ſo eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary? Why is it even proportioned, in every 
ſpecies of animals, to the ne of ei, 
they poſſeſs? 

Theſe queſtions, however difficult they: 225 
appear, admit of eaſy ſolutions. Upon an at- 
tentive and unprejudiced examination, the brain, 


as well as the medulla oblongata, and ſpinal 

marrow, which is a prolongation of the brain, 

are only a n of mucilage, and hardly orga- 
nized. 


nized, - We diſcover in it, indeed: the extremi- 


white nutritious lymph. Theſe 


brain by maceration, appear like very ſine threads. 
The nerves, on the contrary, never penetrate: the 
ſubſtance of the brain, but terminate on its ſur- 
face; but they firſt loſe their folidity and elaſti» 


city; and their extremities next the brain are ſoft, 


and almoſt mucilaginous. Hence the brain, 


which is nouriſhed by the lymphatic arterien, 
furniſhes, in its turn, nutriment to the nerves, 
which ought to be conſidered as a ſpecies of ve: 
getation iſſuing from the brain in trunks and 


branches, which afterwards divide into an infi- 


nite number of ramifications. The brain is to 


the nerves, what the ſoil is to plants: The ex- 


tremities of the nerves are the roots which, in 
every vegetable, are more tender and ſoft than 
the trunk or branches. They contain a ductile 
matter proper for the growth and nouriſhment 


of the nervous tree. This ductile matter they 
derive from the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf, to 


which the arterigs perpetually carry the neceſ- | 


ſary ſupplies of lymph. The brain, therefore, 


inſtead of being the origin of ſenſation, or the 


principle of ſentiment, is only an organ of ſeere- 
tion and nutrition, but a very eſſential organ; 
for, without it, the nerves would neither yo 
nor be ſupported, GRILLE 52 
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ties of ſmall arteries; which terminate there in 


2 arteries, - 
or lymphatic veſſels; When ſeparated from the 
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- The brain is largeſt in man, quadrupeds, and 
birds; becauſe the quantity of nerves is greats 
er than in the faſhes and inſecta, whoſe ſentiment, 
for this reaſon, is feeble: The latter have à {ſmall 
brain, proportioned to the ſmall quantity of 
nerves it has to nouriſn. On this ocraſion, I 
mult remark, that man's brain, as has been al- 
ledged, is not proportionally larger than that of 
any other animal: There are ſpecies of monkeys 
and of the cetaceous tribes which have larger 
brains, in proportion to the ſize of their bodies, 
than man: And this fact likewiſe proves, that 
the brain is neither the ſeat of ſenſation, nor the 
principle of ſentiment; for, if this were the caſe, 
theſe animals would n finer ſenſations and 
more ſentiment than the human ſpecies. 
Plants abſorb not the ſolid parts af. earth. 
or water: Theſe parts muſt be reduced by 
heat into thin vapours, before they can be ab- 
ſorbed by the roots. In the ſame manner, the 
nerves are nouriſhed by the ſubtile moiſture. of 
the brain, which is abſorbed by their extremi- 
ties or roots, and from thence conveyed to all 
the branches of the ſenſitive ſyſtem. This ſyſ- 
tem, as formerly remarked, forms a whole, all 
the parts of which have ſuch an intimate con- 
nection, that none of chem can be injured with- 
out wounding the whole. The ſlighteſt irrita- 
tion of a ſmall nerve, is ſufficient to convulſe the 
hole body; and the pain and conſequent con- 
ions cannot be cured but by cutting the nerve 
N above 


upon which this nerve w 


of the nervous fyſtem z betauſt it has not the 
ſame properties; nor eonſiſts uf the! ſame, ſub- 


ſtance, being neither ſolid, nor elaſtie nor ſenſible; 


I acknowledge, that, when comprefſed; ſenſation 


foreign to the nervous ſyſtem, which, acting by 
its gravity on the extremities of the nerves, preſ- 
ſes and benumbs them, in the ſame manner as a 


weight applied to the arm, leg, or any other part . 
of the body, benumbs the nerves, and annihilates 


their ſenſation. It is true, this ceſſation of feel- 
ing, by compreſſion, is only a ſuſpenſion or a 


benumbing, which vaniſhes the moment the com- 


preſſion is removed, and ſenſation and motion 


are again renewed; I farther acknowledge, that, 


by tearing the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, 
convulſibns, pri vation of feeling, and death itſelf, 


will enſue. But theſe effects are produced, be- 


cauſe the nerves are entirely deranged, and the 
whole of them ee in ured" in Weir very 
ſource: nf ft? 


''To theſe arguments particular fag might be 


added, which would equally demonſtrate that 
the brain is neither the centre of ſentiment, nor 


the ſeat of ſenſation. We have ſeen animals, 
and even children, born without head or brain, 


and yet had ſentiment, motion, and life. There | 


are whole claſſes of animals, as inſets and worms, 
Vol. IV. 2 in 


woes th jure puts d ue all the pars | 


forever-immoveable:and inlenſible. — : 
ought not to be regarded as an organic portion 


ceaſet· But this alone proves it to be a body 
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in whom the brain is . 
only a part correſponding to the medulla oblon- 
gata and ſpinal marrow. It is, therefore, more 
rational to place the ſeat of ſenſation in the ſpi- 
nal marrow, which no animal wants, than in the 
brain, which is not an N rats common = 
lente beinen. Th Mel eh lth wy 4 oe? 
The great obliacle to the Kean — | 
re lies not in the objects thems 
ſelves, but in our manner of conſidering them. 
Man's body, however complicated, is more ſimple 
than his- ideas. It is leſs difficult to ſee Nature 
as ſhe is, than to know her in the dreſs ſhe is 
exhibited to us. She only wears a veil; but we 
give her a maſk. We conceal her with prejudi- 
ces, We ſuppoſe that ſhe operates as we act and 
think. Her actions, however, are evident; but 
our thoughts are obſcure. To her operations 
we transfer the abſtractions of our own minds. 
We judge of her deſigns by our own views; 
and we perpetually blend her works Which are 
uniform, her facts which are always certain, with 
the fluctuating illuſions of our own. e 
tion. th 
I ſpeak not here of ſyſtems ra bmg 
of frivolous and imaginary hypotheſes, but of the 
methods generally employed in the inveſtigation 
of Nature. Even the method of experiment has 
produced more errors than truths. This method, 
though the moſt certain, requires great dexteri- 


ty of management: A ſmall deviation either leads 
to 


* 
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We nevertheleſs aſſemble them tagether, and 
aſcribe to them general xelations and 


the crooked paths which have been formed, the 


road appears to be clear and beaten. , Though ko 
it terminates in nothing, the whole world fol- 


low, the method is adopted, and the c« 


ces derived from it are received as fixed pringi- 8 
ples. I might demonſtrate this doctrine by ex- 


poſing the origin of what are called principles 


in all the ſciences, botli abſtract and real: In the | 


former, the general baſis of the Principle ig 
abſtraction, or one or two ſuppoſitions : 3 * 
the latter, the principles are only, conſequen- 
ces, good or bad, of the methods which have been 
obſerved. I ſhall here limit myſelf to the ſcience 


of anatomy: Did not the firſt man who, contra- 
ry to a repugnance of nature, opened a human | 


body, believe that, by. diſſecting and examining 


its different parts, he would ſoon diſcover its 
ſtructure, mechaniſm, and functions? But, ha- 


ving found the ſubject to be infinitely more com- 
plicated than he imagined, he was ſoon obliged 
to renounce his pretenſions, and to inſtitute 2 
method, not for diſtinguiſhing and judging, but 
ſolely i in order that he might ſee the parts in a 


certain train or order. Many ages were neceſ- 


ſary to bring this method to any degree of per- 
fection; and it alone ſtill occupies the attention 
of our moſt accompliſhed anatomiſts. This me- 
thod, however, is not the ſeience, but only the 


8 road 


common þ. 
properties; and, as mankind paſs. and repaſs,. on 


—— * 


ee eee eee chaps 
might have led to ity if, inſtead of travelling al- 
Ways in the ſame narrow path, anatomiſts had 
extended the tract, and compared the human 
body with that of the other animals. What 
real knowledge can be derived from à ſingle 
object? Is not every ſeienee founded on the 
compariſon of ſimilar and different objects, of 
their analogous or oppoſite properties, and of 
all their relative qualities? Abſolute knows 5 
ledge, if it has an exiſtence, exceeds the powers 

of man: We can only judge by the relations 
of things. When ſolely occupied with the method 
of inveſtigating: a ſubject, and when we con» 


0 * 0 


ferent from it, we can never arrive at 3-66 
knowledge, and far leſs riſe to any general prin- 
ciple: In this caſe, we can only invent names, 
and make deſcriptions of the object, and of all 


its parts. Thus, though human bodies have 
been diſſected for three thouſand years, anatomy 


is ſtill nothing but A nomenclature; and hardly 
any advances have been made toward the real 
object, which is the knowledge of the animal 
oeconomy. Beſides, the method itſelf is ſtill 
imperfect, though it ought to be elear and ſimple, 
ſince it depends on inſpection, and has no end 
but that of denominations ? As this nominal 
knowledge has been miſtaken for ſcience, ana- 
tomiſts have been anxious to augment the num- 
ber of names, inſtead of limiting the number of 


objects. 


objects. They have loaded the ſubject with mi- 
nute and fruitleſe details. They were inclined to 
diſcover diſorepances, where every thing Was a 

like, In creating new names, they imagined 


they were exhibiting new objects; and the de- 


ſeription of a minute part, which had been either 
overlooked or neglected by former anatomiſts, 
was dignified with the appellation of a diſcovery. 
Even the names themſelves being frequent- 
ly ſubſtituted in place of the objects, with which 
they have no relation, have only ſerved ta aug» 
ment the confuſion.” Are not the nates and te- 
les ſmall parts of the brain ſimilar to the whole, 
and unworthy to be diſtinguiſhed by particular 
denominations? Theſe names, beſtowed origi». 
| nally from caprice, at laſt gave riſe to new opi+ 

nions and prejudices, - Others, given to parts 
which either did not exift, or were imperfectly 
viewed, have been the ſources of freſh errors, 


How many functions and uſes have been aſcri- 35 


bed to the pineat gland, and that pretended 
void in the brain, called the fornix, while the 
former is only a ſimple gland, and the exiſtence 
of the latter is doubtful, being probably you: 
duced by the hand of the diſſector“! ? 

The moſt difficult part of ſcience, enen 
is-not to know thoſe things which form the di- 
rect object of it, but to ſtrip them of a thou- 
ſand falſe colours under which they have been 
nere to examine 28 unden and effects 

7 See $teno, aan” 
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reje& every arbitrary arrangement, and, in fine; | 
td endeavour to detect every error or [prejudice 
that has been adopted. All theſe precautiots 
are neceſſary to uncover Nature; but, to-know 
her, we have only to compare her with herſelf, 
In the animal geconomy, her appearance is very 
myſterious, not only becauſe the ſubje& is com- 
plex, but becauſe, having neglected thoſe modes 
of compariſon,” which alone could afford light, 
we have been left to wander in the darkneſs:of 
vague hypotheſes. The human body has been 
deſcribed in millions of volumes; while the ana- 
tomy of the other animals has been almoſt en- 
tirely neglected. In the human ſubject, we 
have diſtinguiſhed, named, and. deſcribed the 
moſt minute parts; while we are ignorant wher 
ther theſe, or even parts of greater magnitude 
and importance, exiſt in other animals. Particu- 
lar functions have been aſcribed to particular 
organs, without knowing whether the ſame 
functions are not performed in other beings, 
though deprived of theſe organs. So that, in the 
different explications of the animal oeconomy, 
we labour under the double diſadvantage of ha- 
ving commenced with the moſt complicated ſub- 
ject, and of reaſoning concerning this ſubject 
without the aid of analogy. 
In the courſe of this work, we have obſerved. 
a very different method. Uniformly comparing. 
Nature with herſelf, we have traced her in her 


relations, 


ada Aber nn and in Her ex. 
tremes. Te mention here only thoſe parts rela- 
tive to the animal oecο⁰my, of which we have 
had occaſlon to treat, as the generation, the ſe- 


ture of animals, the reader will eaſily 


that, after all the labour beſtowed in diſeardäng 


Kalle idess, in focting ont eſtabliſhed prejudices, 
and in ſeparating truth from arbitrary conceits, 


the only art we have employed is that of com- 


pariſon. If we have ſucceeded in "throwing = 
light upon thoſe ſubjects, it muſt be aſcribed not 
ſo much to ingenuity or labour, as to the me- 
thod we have followed, and which we have en- 


deavoured to render as general as our knowW- 


ledge would permit. Before giving general ideas, 
we have invariably exhibited the en re- 
ſults, or effects. 

We ſhall now content oneletvey' with OY 
ting a few facts, which will be ſufficient to prove 
that man, in the ſtate of nature, was never de- 


ſtined to live upon herbs, grain, br fruits; but 


that, in every period of his exiſtence, he, as well 
as moſt other animals, eagerly deſired to nou- 
riſh himſelf with fleſh. 

The Pythagorean diet, though entities by 
antient and modern philoſophers, and even re- 
commended by certain phyſicians, was never 
indicated by Nature. In the golden age, man 
was innocent as the dove; his food was acorns, 
and his beverage pure water from the fountain: 


Finding 


ſes; the movemetits,” the ſentiment, and the” has 
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Finding: every where nene + abbllbesses, be 7 . 
felt no anxieties, but lived independent, and al- 


ways in peace both with himſelf and the other 


animals. But he no ſooner forgot his native 


dignity, * ſacrificed his liberty to che bonds of 
ſociety, than war and the iron age tock place 


of that of gold and of peace. Cruelty, and an 
inſatiable appetite for fleſh and blood, were the 
firſt fruits of a depraved nature, the corruption 
of which was completed by a invention f 
manners and of arts. 


Theſe are the reproaches which, in \ all perten 5 
ave been thrown upon man, in a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, by certain auſtere and ſavage philoſophers * 


Flattering their private pride, by the humiliation | 
of the whole ſpecies, they have exhibited this 


unnatural picture, which has no value but in 
the contraſt: To hold out to man chimerical 


ideas of Narr may, perhaps, be ſometimes 
uſeful. 


Did this Ants of ideal innocence, of a8 
temperance, of entire abſtinence from fleſh, of 
perfect tranquillity, of profound peace, ever ex- 
iſt? Is it not a fable, where man has been em- 
ployed as an animal, to give us leſſons of moral 
inſtruction? Is it even poſſible to conceive the 


' exiſtence of virtue previous to ſociety ? Does the 


Joſs of this ſavage ſtate merit regret ? Was man, 
while a wild, unſocial animal, more dignified 
than the poliſhed citizen? Yes; for every evil 
TP from ſociety ; and what does it import 


whether 
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whether there wine in a ſtate .of nature, if 
it gave riſe to happineſs, if man were only leſs 
_ miſerable than in his preſent condition? Liberty, 
health, ſtrength, are not theſe: preferable to ef- 
feminacy, ſenſuality, and voluptuouſneſs, AC> 
companied with flavery?, The abſence of pain is 
more eſtimable than a thouſand pleaſures: What 
is happineſs, but to have nothing to deſire? "Cal 
If this repreſentation, were Juſt, they ſhould 
go-farther, and tells us, chat it 18 better to vege- 
tate than to live, to have no deſires than to gra- 
tify our appetites, to doze perpetually in apathe- 
tic ſlumbers, than to open our eyes to view the 
beauties of Nature, and, in a word, to ſink below 
the condition. of brutes, or to become maſſes of 
inanimate matter attached;to the earth, than to 
be active and ſentient beings, capable of recei> 
ving. pleaſure from a thouſand, ſources. = 1 
But, inſtead of diſputing, let us attend to facts: 
We ſee not the ideal, but the real ſtate of nature. 
Is the ſavage; inhabitant of the deſert a tranquil | 
being? Is he a happy man? For we muſt not 
ſuppoſe, with a certain philoſopher, one of the 
moſt ferocious cenſors of humanity , that the 
diſtance from man, in a pure ſtate of nature, to 
the ſavage, is greater than from the ſavage to us; 
that the ages elapſed before the invention of 
words, have been longer than thoſe which were 
neceſſary for the perfecting of ſigns and of lan- 
guage. I have always thought, that, in Maſons 
Vor. IV. A a „ing 
* Rouſſeau, : oo OW] 
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ing eoticerning facts, all ſuppoſitions vught to be 

baniſhed, till every thing preſented by Nature be 
candidly examined. Now, we find that man- 
kind defcend;'by imperceptible degrees, from the 
moſt enlightened and poliſhed nations, ro people 


- 


of leſs genius and induſtry ; from the latter, to 


and to laws; from thele, again, to ſavages, who 
exhibit as many different ſhades as the poliſhed 
nations. Some ſavages form numerous nations. 
ſubject to chiefs ; ſmaller focietics' of therh are 
governed by cuſtoms; and the moſt ſolitary and 
independent ſpecies conſtitute families, and ſub- 
mit to their fathers. Thus an empire and 4 
monarch, a family and a father, are the two ex- 
tremes of ſociety. Theſe extremes are likewiſe 
the boundaries of nature: If they extended far- 
ther, in traverſing the mimberlefs” folitudes of 
the. globe, we muſt have diſcovered cheſe human 
animals deprived of ſpeech like the monkeys, the 
males ſeparated from the females, their offspring 
abandoned to the elements, &c. Even ſuppo- 
fing the conſtitution of the human body to be 
very different from what we ſee it, and that its 
growth were more rapid, it is impoſſible to main- 
tain that man ever exiſted without forming fa- 
milies ; becauſe, if not cheriſhed and attended 
for ſeveral years, the whole children muſt have 
inevitably periſhed. Whereas, other animals re- 
quire the care of the mother only a few months. 
This phyſical neceſſity is a perfect demonſtra- 

tion, 
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tion, that the human ſpecies could neither ar 
tiply vor exiſt independent of ſociety; j. and that 
the attachment of parents to children is natural, 
This attachment muſt unite the parents and chil- 
dren into a ſmall ſociety, which alone would be 
ſufficient to accuſtom them to make certain ge- 
ſtures, to utter certain ſounds, and inure them to 
every expreſſion of ſentiment and of defire. All 
this is atteſted by facts; for the moſt ſolitary ſa- 
vages have, like other men, the uſe of © and 
of words. | 
Thus the ſtate of pure nature is a known ſtate > 
It is that of the ſavage living in the deſert, but 
hving 3 in family, Knowing his children, and be- 
ing known by them, uſing words, and making 
himſelf underſtood. The ſavage girl picked 
in the woods of Champagne, and the man foun 
in the foreſts of Hanoyer, are not exceptions to 
this doctrine. They had lived in abſolute ſoli- 
tude ; and could not, therefore, have my 1555 
of ſociety, or of the uſe of words : But, if they 
had ever met, the propenſity of nature would 
have conſtrained, and pleaſure united them. At- 
tached to each other, they would ſoon haye made 
themſelves underſtood ; they wauld have firſt 
learned the language of love, and then chat of 


vages ſprung from men of ſociety, and muſt have 
been left in the woods at the age of four or five 
years ; for, before this period, they could not 
have exiſted, They muſt have been ald e 
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to be able to procure filAcice, but not RY 
tain the ideas which had beet. mommy ip | 
th e m. | bY a#5 34-248 — 3 . 
Let us, then, examine this man ue nature, tlie 
Rvage living in the family ſtate. If the family | 
proſpers, he will ſoon become the chief of a nu- 
merous ſociety, of Which all the members » 
have the ſame manners, obſerve tlie ſame cu= 
ſtoms, and ſpeak the fame language. At the 
third or fourth generation, new families will 
ariſe, who may Jive ſeparately ; but, being Uni- 
ted by the common bonds of cuſtoms and lan- 
guage, they will form a ſmall nation, which, in- 
creaſing, with' time, may, according to circum- 
ſtances, either become one people, or remain in 
a ſtate ſimilar to that of thoſe ſavage nations 
With which we are acquainted, ' If theſe new 
men live under a mild climate, and upon a fer- 
tile ſoil, they may occupy, in the full poſſeſſion 
of liberty, a conſiderable ſpace, beyond which, 
if they meet with nothing but deſerts, or men 
wa new with themſelves, they will remain 
ſavage, and become, according to circumſtances, 
either friends or enemies to their neighbours. 
But, when under a ſevere climate, or ungrateful 
foil, they find themſelves pinched by numbers, 
or cramped for want of room, they will make 
irruptions, form colonies, and blend gow ce ooh 
with other nations, of which they will either be- 
come the conquerors or the ſlaves. Thus man, 
in every ſituation, and under every climate, tends 


equally 


be a Beer e cauſe; ; br, without this natural 
tendency; the prop 
courſe, 2 exiſtence of e ole cen 
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"Having cunt the origin of weer ah 
ſhown matt dit Is wr 0 on nature, let us next 


inquire what are che appetites and taſte ef f 
vages. In this inveſtigation, we ſhall find, that 


none of them live ſolely on fruits, herbs, or 
grain; that they all prefer fleſh and fiſh to other 
aliments ; chat pure water is not pleaſant to 


them; and that ru endeavour either to make 
for thembelveey or to procure from others, a leſs 
inſipid beverage. The ſavages of the South 


drink the water of the date- tree; thoſe of the f 


North ſwallow large draughts of while oil; o- 
thers make fermented liquors; and the 50'S 


without exception, diſcover a violent paſſion for 


ardent ſpirits,” Their induſtry, dictated by ne- 
ceſſity, and excited by their natural appetites, is 

confined to the making of inſtruments for hunt- 
ing and fiſhing. A bow and arrows, a club, a 
net, and · a canoe, conſtitute the whole of their 


arts, and are all deſtined to procure a ſpecies of 


food cotreſponding to their taſte: And, what 
correſponds with their taſte, muſt be agreeable to 
nature; for, as formerly remarked , man would 
die of inanition, if he took not more ſubſtantial 
food _ _— A Ren, but one ſto- 
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| remark is applicable to fruits and grain; for, 
though corns and other grains have been high+ 


mY and FIR 8 3 1 
een quantity of nch ue dun en would 
afford him proper nouriſhment. The ſame 


iy improved by culture, and contain a greater 
quantity of organic nutritive partieles, than any 
of thoſe which are produced {ſpontaneouſly by 
nature; yet, if men were denied any other food, 
tg er RS LIP 21 : 
ing exiſtence. 

View thoſe Golitarp- entiyſiatth, 3 a 


Main from every thing that has had life, who, 


from motives of ſanctity, renounce the gifts of 
the Creator, fly from ſociety; and ſhut themſelves 
up within ſacred walls, againſt | which Nature 
continually revolts: Confined! in thoſe living 
tombs, where they contemplate nothing but 
death, their mortified viſages and hollow eyes 
indicate perpetual efforts to ſupport a lan- 
guiſhing, feeble, and uſeleſs exiſtence. They 


take food; but their hunger never abates. 


Though aided by the fervour of a romantic 5 
magination, they are enabled to neſiſt the effects 
of this cruel abſtinence for a few years only, 
and may be ſaid rather to die daily than to live. 
If man were obliged to abſtain totalty from 
Meſh, he could net, at leaſt in our climates; ei- 
ther exiſt or multiply. This diet may, perhaps, 
be practicable in ſouthern countries, here the 
truits are better concocted, and the plants, roots, 
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theit religion, though very antiemt, i never 
extended-beyond their own climate.” - |. 


This religion, founded on — i 
Ariking example of the lot of human opinion 
By collecting the ſcaitered ftagments which re- 


maifh; it is unqueſtibnible that the ſeiences have 
been very antiently cultivated, and perhaps ri- 
pened to n degree of perfection beyond what 
they now are. It has been known, long befor 


the ꝓteſent aera, that all animated beings con- 


tained indeſtructihle living particles, which paſ- 
ſed from one body into another. This truth, 


adapted at firſt by philoſophers, and after ward 
more generally diffuſed, would only preſerve its 


purity during the enlightened ages. A revolu- 


tion of, dark. periods having ſucceeded, n mare 


of rhe living organic particles were ren 
than what was ſufficient to give rife to the no- 
| tion, that the living principle of animals con{ti- 


tuted an indeſtructible whole, which ſeparated 
from the body after death. To this ideal whole 


they gave the name of Soul, which they ſoon re- 


garded as a being really exiſting in all animals; 


and, combining with this chimerical being, the 
real, but disfigured, idea of the paſſage of living 


particles, they maintained, that, after death, this 2 


ſoul tranſmigrated ſucceſſively and 
from one body to another. From this ſyſtem 
man was 4 They quickly aſſociated 

morality 
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to hold, that this furviving[beidg-retained, in all 
its tranſmigrations, its former ſentiments; affec- 
tions, and deſires. Weak minds trembled. They 
contemplated vvrith horror the paſſage of the ſoul 
from an agreeable lodging to be an inhabitant 
of an unclean and lotheſome animal. Every 
new fear engenders a freſh ſuperſtition. In Rill- 
ing an animal, they ere terrified leſt they 
ſhould murder their miſtreſs or their father. 
They regarded evety brute às their neighbour: 

And, at laſt, both from motives of tenderneſs 
and of duty, they maintained that they ought. 
to abſtain from every thing endowed with life, 
This is the origin and progreſs of the moſt an- 
tient religion of India: An origin which ſhows, 
that truth, when committed to the multitude, is 
ſoon ed that a philoſophical opinion 
never becomes popular till it has changed its 
form; but that, by means of this preparation, it 
may prove the baſis of a religion, the ſtability of 
which will be proportioned to the univerſality 
of the prejudice, and, being founded on truths 
miſunderſtood, it muſt be environed with obſcu- 
rity, and, of courſe, it will have an air of my- 
ſtery, of grandeur, and of incomprehenſibi- 
lity : In fine, that fear, combining with reve- 
rence, will make this religion degenerate into 
fuperſtitious and ridiculous practices, which, 
however, will take root, and produce rites that 
at firſt will be . obſerved, but will ſo 


gradually 


which gave them birth, can only be traced in 


falſe traditions, in proverbs, and in tales puerile 


and abſurd. From hence we may conclude, that 
every religion founded on human opinions is 


true religion, which depends not on the fancies 


of men, and which is conſtant, unalterable, and 


will always wy 17 5 e gd * hos n * 
God alone. n 


But, to return to our ſubject: An entire ah 


ſtinence from fleſh can have no effect but to en- 


feeble nature. Man, to preſerve himſelf in pro- 


per plight, requires not only the uſe of this ſolid 
nouriſhment, 'but- even to vary it. To obtain 


complete vigour, he muſt chooſe that ſpecies of 


food which is moſt agreeable to his conſtitution ; 


and, as he cannot preſerve himſelf in a ſtate of 
activity, but by procuring new ſenſations, he 
muſt give his ſenſes their full ſtretch, and eat a 
variety of meats, to prevent the diſguſt ariſing 
from an uniformity-of nouriſhment. But he 
muſt avoid every exceſs, which is mill r more noxi- 
ous than abſtinence. 

Thoſe animals who have but one ſtomach, ad 
ſhort inteſtines, are obliged, like man, to feed 
upon fleſh. / It is an unqueſtionable fact, that all 
animals which have more ſtomachs than one, and 
long inteſtines, like the cow, ſheep,” goat, &c. 
are herbivorous, and that thoſe who have -but 

Vol. IV. | ee b ee een 
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wolves, lions, &c. are carnivorous . 

It muſt not, however, be concluded, that hens 

| ae animals are under a pbyſical neeeſſiiy 

of feeding on herbs alone, though the carnivo- 
rous tribes can by no means ſubſiſt without fleſh. 
We only maintain, that the former ean be ſuſſi- 
ciently nouriſhed without the uſe, of ſleſh ; not 
that they would not have recourſe to this food, 
if Nature had - endowed them with talents. ay, 
dapted to the purpoſes of ſeizing prey; for we 
have ſeen ſheep, calves, goats, and horſes, eat, 
with avidity, milk, eggs, and even fleſh, When 
cut down and ſeaſoned with ſalt, though they 
had not been previouſly accuſtomed to ſuch food. 
We may, therefore, maintain, that the taſte for fleſh 
is an appetite common to all animals, and that it 
is exerted with more or leſs vehemence or mo- 
deration according to their particular conforma- 
tion; for this appetite is apparent not only i in 
man and the quadrupeds, but in birds, fiſhes, i in- 
ſects, and worms; to the laſt of which, it would 
appear, all fleſh has been ultimately deſtined by - 
Nature, 

Nutrition, in every animal, is aha Jew by 
organic particles, which, after being ſeparated 
from the groſs maſs of aliment, by means 'of 
digeſtion, mingle with the blood, and are aſſi- 
milated to all the parts of the body: But, 
independent of this principal effect, which is 
always proportioned to the quality of food, an- 
other effeQ is produced, which depends on the 

quantity 
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quantity or hulls . ann 5 
flexible 


NENT and) inteſtines conſiſt of- 


membranes, which occupy a conſiderable ſpace 


within the body. Theſe membranes, to preſerve 
them in a proper ſtate of tenſion, and to counter- 
balance the action of che neighbouring organs, 
require to be always partly filled. If, for want 
of nouriſhment, this large ſpace be left entirely 
void, the membranes] having no internal ſup- 
port, collapſe, and adhere to each other, which 
gives riſe to weakneſs, and all the ſymptoms of 


extreme Want. Thus the aliments, before an- 
ſwering the purpoſes of nutrition, ſerve as a bal- 


laſt 60 ths body. Both their preſence and their 


volume are neceflary to maintain the equilibrium 
between the internal parts, which act and re- 


act agaitiſt each other. When a man dies of 
hunger, it is hot ſo much for want of nouriſh- 
ment, as of a proper poiſe to the body. Thus 
animals, and eſpecially the moſt voracious tribes, 


when preſſed. with hunger, are ſo eager to fill 
the internal void, that they ſwallow earth and 


ftones. Clay has been found in the ſtomach of 
a wolf 3 and 1 have ſeen ſwine eat it greedily. 
Moft birds ſwallow pebbles, &c. This is not the 
elfect of taſte, but of neceſſity; for the moſt 
craving want is, not to refreſh the blood with 
new chyle, but to maintain an equilibrium in the 
action of the great * of the aan} e 
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HE 3 is. one * thoſe ee | 
carnivorous appetite is ſtrongeſt, Though, 

he has received from Nature the means of gra- 
tifiying this taſte, though ſhe has beſtowed on 
him arms, craftineſs, ſtrength, agility, and every 
thing neceſſary for diſcovering, ſeizing, conquer- 
ing, and devouring his prey; yet he often dies 
of hunger; becauſe men have declared war a- 
gainſt him, put a price on his head, and forced 
him to fly to the foreſts, where he finds only a 
few ſpecies of wild animals, who eſcape from 
him by the ſwiftneſs of their courſe, and whom 


he cannot ſurpriſe but by chance, or bya patient, | 
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»The wolf is ranked in the fame genus with the dog by 
Linnaeus, and by Mr Pennant; the latter of whom deſcribes 
him in the following manner: Worv— Dog with a long 
head, pointed noſe, ears ere& and ſharp, tail long, buſhy, 
and bending down; teeth large; colour generally pale brown, 
© tinged with yellow ; ; ſometimes found white, and INS 
black; taller than a large grey-hound.“ 4: 

In Greek, eres; in Latin, Zupw; in Italian, Fins) in 
Spaniſh, Lobo ; 8 Wolf; in Swediſh, Off ; os 15 
Will; in French, Le Loup. 

Lupus; Gefner. Icon. animal. quad. p. 9. 

Lupus; Ray, Synopf. animal quad. p. 173. 

Canis, cauda incurvata ; Linn. ffi. 58. 
| Canis ex griſeo flaveſcens; Briſon quad: p. 235. 
Lupus vulgaris; Nein. hiſt. nat. guad. p. 70. 
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which they generally reſort. He is naturally 


When preſſed with famine, he braves 


he attacks thoſe animals which are under the pro- 


tection of man, eſpecially ſuch as he can tranſ- 


port with eaſe, at lamba, ſmall dogs, and kids; 


and, when ſacceſsful in his bloody expeditions; 
he returns often to the charge, till, being wound 


ed, chaced, and maletreated by men and dogs, he 
retires, during the day, to his den; but iſſues 


forth in the night, traverſes the country, roams 
about the cottages, kills all the animals which have 
been left without, digs the earth under the doors, 


enters with a dreadful ferocity,, and puts everx 1 


living creature to death before he choaſes to 
depart, and carry off his prey. When theſe in 


roads happen to be fruitleſs, he returns to the 
woods, ſearches about with avidity, follows the 


tract of wild beaſts, and purfues them, in the hope 
that they may be ſtopped and ſeized by ſome o- 


ther wolf, and that he may be a partaker of the 
ſpoil. In fine, when his hunger is extreme, he 
loſes the idea of fear; he attacks women and 


children, and even ſometimes darts upon men, 


till, becoming perfectly furious by exceſſive ex- 
ertions, he generally falls a lacriice to. n rage 
and diſtraction. 


The wolf, be and lnvawatiee ihe | 
ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the dog, that he ſeems 
. 


dlowniſh and daſtardly; but want makes him 
ingenious, and neceſſity gives him — 
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to have been formed upon the aasbaipael 9 hen 
he exlübits the ſame characters under a maſk; 
The figure is ſimilar; but the reſult is Aire 


polite, that they are not only incompatible, but 
repugnant by nature, and inimicab by inſtinct! 
A young dog trembles at the firſt glance of a 
wolf. The odour of the wolf, though new and 
unknown, excites ſuch an averſion in the dog, 
that he flies, and comes quivering to the feet f 
his maſter. A mäſtiff, who knows his own: 


ſtrength, though terrified at the appearance of a 


wolf, attacks him with courage, endeavours to 


rid of an odious object. They never meet, but 
either flight or death is the conſequence.” When 
the wolf 1 5 ſtrongeſt, he mangles and devoum 
his prey. The dog, with more generoſity, con- 
tents himſelf with victory; he finds no ſavory 
odour in the body of a dead enemy; but aban- 


dons him to be food for the raven, and even to 


other wolves; for wolves eat the carcaſſes of | 


each other, and, when one is much wounded, 


the others follow the blood, and rer 5 2 
to deſpatch him 
The dog, even when wild, is not a e wa 
mal. He is eaſily tamed, and attaches' himſelf 
with fidelity to his maſter. - The young wolf 
may alſo be tamed ; but he feels no attachments; 
Nature in him is too powerful for education: 
With age, he reſumes his ferocious character, and 
; returns, 
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returns, with the farſt opportunity, to his ſavage 

ſtate, Dogs, even thoſe of the moſt gw 
race, love to aſſociate with other animals;-and 

are naturally diſpoſed to accompany; them It is 
by- inſtinct alone, and not by education, that | 
they know how-tocondu&-and guard the flocks. 

The wolf, on the contrary, ig an enemy to all 
ſociety, and keeps no company even with thoſe 
of his own ſpecies. When ſeveral wolves apr 2 
pear, together, it is not a ſociety of peace, but of 

war; it ie attended with tumult and dreadfal 
prowlings, and indicates an attack upon fome 
large animal, as à ſtag, an ox, or a formi- 
dable maſtiff. This military expedition is no 
ſooner finiſhed, than they ſeparate, and each re- 


turns in ſilence to his ſolitude, ' There is even 


little intercourſe: between the males and females: 
They feel the mutual attractions of love but once 
a-year, and never remain long together. The 


females come in ſeaſon in winter: Many males 


follow the ſame female; and this aſſociation is 
more bloody than the former; for they growl, 
chaff, fight, and tear one another, and often ſa- 
crifice him that is preferred by the female. The 
female commonly flies a long time, fatigues her 
admirers, and retires, while they ſleep, . the 
moſt alert or moſt favourite male. 
The ſeaſon of love continues only OF or 
fifteen days; it commences with the oldeſt fe- 
males; the young ones are not ſo early diſpoſed. 
The males have i no marked period, but are e- 


_qually | 
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qually ready at all times. 8 : 
* female, according as they are in a condition to 
receive them: They begin with the old females 
about the end of December, and finiſh with the 
| young ones in the month of February ot begin- 
ning of March. The time of geſtation is about 
three months and a half “; and 
are found from the end of, April to the month 
of July. This difference in the time of geſta- 
tion between the ſhe-wolf, who carries 100 days, 
and the bitch, who carries only 60 days, proves : 
that the wolf. and dog differ as much in their 
conſtitutions, and particularly in one of the chief 
functions of the animal oeconomy, as they do 
in their tempers. Thus, the wolf and dog have 
never been regarded as the ſame animal but by 
the nomenclators of natural hiſtory, who, being 
acquainted with the ſurface of nature only, ne- 
ver extend their views beyond their own me- 
thods, which are always deceitful, and often er- 
roneous, even in the moſt obvious facts. The 
dog and wolf cannot copulate, or produce an 
intermediate race T. Their diſpoſitions are op- 
poſite, and their conſtitutions different. The 
wolf lives much longer than the dog; the for- 
mer brings forth but once a- year, and the latter 
twice or thrice. Theſe diſtinctions are more 
than ſufficient to demonſtrate the two animals 
to be of an different kinds. Beſides, upon a 
| CASES. hy later 


See Nouveau traité * venerie, p. 75. 
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e differs from the dog by eſ- 


form; his body is ſtronger, but not ſo flexible®; 


his members are firmer, his jaws and teeth kur- | 
ger, and his hair coarſer and thicker, * ©, 


But theſe animals have a great ada in 
their internal ſtructure. The wolves copulate 
like the dogs, and have an oſſeous penis, ſur- 


rounded with a ring, which ſwells and hinders 
them from ſeparating. When the females are 


about to bring forth, they ſearch for a concealed 
place in the inmoſt receſſes of the foreſt, After 


fixing on the ſpot, they make it ſmooth and plain 


for a conſiderable ſpace, by cutting and tearing up 


with their teeth all the brambles and bruſh-wood. 


They then bring great quantities of moſs, and 


prepare a commodious bed for their young, 


which arg generally five or ſix, though ſome- 
times they bring forth ſeven, eight, and even 


nine, but never leſs than three. They come in- 


Vol. IV. Ce 


* Ariſtotle tells 1 the neck of the wolf confiſt of one 
continued bone. But this is a miſtake ; for the wolt's neck is 
compoſed of vertebrae, and! is « equally flexible as that of a oy. 
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ſential and uniform characters. The appearance 
of the head and form of the bones are bynͤs 
means the ſame. The cavity of the eye in he 
wolf is placed obliquely; the orbits are inclined; 
the eyes ſparkle; and ſhine in the dark; inſtead 
of barking, he howis; his movements, though _ 
quick and precipitate, are more equal and uni- 


to the world ne e the dogs; 3 dhe mother 
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ſuckles them ſome weeks, and ſoon learns them 


to eat fleſh, which ſhe prepares for them by 
tearing it into fmall pieces. Sometime after, 
ſhe brings them field- mice, young hares, par- 
tridges, and living fowls, The young wolves begin 
by playing with theſe/animals, and at laſt worry 
them; then the mother pulls off the feathers, 
tears them in pieces, and gives a part to each of 
her young. They never leave their den till the 
end of ſix weeks or two months. They then 
follow their mother, who leads them to drink in 


the hollow trunk of a tree, or in ſome neigh- 
bouring pool. She conducts them back to the 


den, or, when any danger is apprehended, ob- 


liges them to conceal- themſelves elſewhere. 


Though, like other females, the ſhe-wolf is na- 


turally more timid than the male; yet, when 
her young are attacked, the, defends them with 


\ 


intrepedity; ſhe loſes all ſenſe of danger, and 


becomes perfectly furious. She never leaves them 
till their education is finiſhed, till they are ſo 
ſtrong as to need no aſſiſtance or protection, and 
have acquired talents fit for rapine, which gene- 
rally happens in ten or twelve months after their 
firſt teeth, which commonly fall out in the m 
month *, are replaced. 


Both males and females are capable of gene- | 


rating at the age of two years. The females, it 
is probable, like thoſe of other ſpecies, are ſooner 
mature for this nn than the males. It is 


See la Veneriẽ de du — p. 100. 


certain, 
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certain, "EROS that they neyer come in. ſeaſon 
before the ſecond. winter after, birth, which im- 
plies 18 or 20 months. A ſhe- wolf, Which I 
brought up, diſcovered no marks of love till the 
third winter, or more than two ears and a half. 


We are aſſured by the hunters “, that, in every 
litter, there are more males than females; which 
confirms the. general remark, that, in every ſpe- 
cies, the number of males exceeds that of the 
females. They likewiſe tell us, that ſome males 
attach themſelves to the females, after the ſeaſon 


of love is over, and accompany them till they 


are about to bring forth; that then the female 
ſteals off, and anxiouſly conceals; her young, leſt f 
the father ſhould devour them immediately af- 
ter birth; but that, When brought forth, 
he takes an affectiqn for them, ſupplies them 


With food, and, if deprived of; their * 
provides for and protects them himſelf, 
facts, however, have the air of fiction, and 
contrary to the natural diſpoſitions of the wolf. 

Wolves acquire their full growth at the end 
of two or three years, and live 15 or 20 years, 
This fact accords with what we have already 
remarked concerning many other ſpecies, that 
the time of growth is the ſeyenth part of the 
total duration of life. When old, wolves turn 


whitiſh, and their teeth are much worn. When | 


full, or fatigued, they ſleep, but more during the 
day than the night, and it is e A 1 of 
I 


See le 8 traits 40 la Veneris p. 4 
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of reſentment or diſcontent. The ſenſes of the 
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flight lumber, They drink often; and, in the 


time of drought, when there is no water in the 
hollows, - or in the trunks of old trees, they re- I 
pair, ſeveral times in a day, to the brooks or ri 

vulets. Though extremely voracious, if ſup- 


plied with ame oy can Polk” Ty or r 185 | | 
without meat. 


The wolf has great firemgrh, ped in the : 


anterior parts of the body, in the muſcles of the 


neck and jaws. He carries a ſheep in his month, '\- 


and, at the ſame time, outruns the ſhepherds; 


ſo that he can only be ſtopped or deprived of his 


prey by dogs. His bite is cruel, and always 
more obſtinate in proportion to che — of 
the reſiſtance; for, when an animal can defend | 
itſelf, he is exvtious and circumſpe&. He never 5 


fights, but from neceſſity, and not from motives 


of courage. When wounded with 4 ball, he 


cries; and yet, when deſpatching him with blud⸗ 


geons, he complains not. He is harder, leſs 


ſenſible, and more robuſt than the dog. He 


runs and roams about whole days and nights; F 
and, of all animals, he is perhaps the moſt diffi- 
cult to conquer in the chace. The dog i is gentle 


and courageous; the wolf, though ferocious, is 
timid, When he falls into a ſnare, he is ſo o- 
vercome with terror, that he may be either kill- 
ed or taken alive, without reſiſtance. He allows 
himſelf to be chained, muzrled, and led where 


you pleaſe, without exhibiting the leaſt fymptom 


wolf 


1 4 N 
f ES 4 | G 
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3 n his ſenſe ef 
| finelling,' which often extends further than his 


diſtance. of more than à league. He likewiſe 
ſcents live animals 


a leng time by following their track.” When 


he ifſues from the wood,” he never loſes the 


wind. He ſtops upon the borders of the foreſt, 
ſmells on all ſides, and receives the emanations 
of living or dead animals brought to him from a 
diſtance by the wind. Though he prefers living 

to dead animals; vet be devours the molt 1 far 
trid carcaſſes, | He is fond of human fleſh, and, 


if "ſtronger, * he would, perhaps, eat ngo other. 
Wolves have deen known to follow armies, to 


come in troops to the field of battle, where bz 


dies are careleſsly interred, to tear them up, and 
to devour them with an inſatiable avidity : And, 
when once accuſtomed to human fleſh, 'theſe 


wolves 'ever after attack mien, „ prefer the ſhep- 5 


herd to the flock, devour women, and catry off 


children. Wolves of this vitious a rn are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Loups garoux * . or Hh 


wolves that ſhould be guarded againſt, 

Whole countries are ſometimes obliged: to arm, 
in order to deſtroy the wolves. Princes have 
particular equipages for this ſpecies of hunting, 
which is both uſeful and neceſſary. - Hunters di- 
ſtinguiſh wolves into young, old, and very old. 
They know them by _ e tracks: of their feet. 


9 See la chaſſe du loup de Gaſton OY 
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The older "Ig wolf, his feet zune laggere: "The 
ſhe-wolf's feet are longer and more ſlender; her 
heel is alſo ſmaller, and her toes thinner. A 
good blood- hound is neceſſary. for hunting the 
wolf; and, when he falls into the ſcent, he muſt 
be onen and encouraged; for all dogs have an 


averſion from the wolf, and proceed with cold- 


neſs in the chace. When the wolf 3 is raiſed, the 
grey-hounds are let looſe in pairs, and one is 
kept for diſlodging him, if he gets under cover; 
the other dogs are led before as a reſerye.. . The 
- firſt pair are let after the wolf, and are ſupport- 
ed by a man on horſe · back; then the ſecond 
pair are let looſe at che diſtance of ſeven or eight 
hundred paces; and, laſtly, the third pair, when 
the other dogs begin to join and to teaze the wolf. 
The whole together ſoon. reduce him to the laſt 
extremity ; and the hunters complete the buſi- 
neſs by ſtabbing him with-a dagger. The dogs 
have ſuch a reluctance to the wolf's fleſh, that 
it muſt be prepared and ſeaſoned, before they will 
eat it, The wolf may alſo be hunted, with 
beagles or hounds ; but, as: he darts always 
ſtraight forward, and runs for a whole day with- 
out ſtopping, the chace is irkſome, unleſs the 
beagles be ſupported by grey-hounds, to teaze 
him, and give the hounds time to come up. 
In the country, though men, attended with 
maſtiffs, beat the buſhes, lay ſnares and baits, dig 
pits, and ſcatter poiſoned pieces of meat; yet 
the number of theſe deſtructive animals never 


decreaſes, 


a ſ 9 
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Anibnſs relpechty: ib ih bounialetrs, he 
Britiſh pretend to have cleared their land of Y 


this rapacious creature; and RANG I.am-affured 


that wolves ſtill exiſt in Scotland . As there is 


little wood in the ſouthern parte of ee 


was a more eaſy taſk to extirpate the wolf. 
The hair and colour of theſe 3 
with the climate, and ſometimes even in the ſame 


country. In-. France and Germany, beſide the 
common wolves, we find ſome with thicker and 


more yellow coloured hair. Theſe wolves, more 


wild, though leis deftruQive, than the other kind, 
never trouble the flocks or the habitations of 


men, and live ſolely on hunting. In the nor- 
thern countries, we meet with ſome wolves which 


are entirely White, and others entirely black; 


and the latter are larger and ſtronger than the 


former. The common ſpecies are very generally 
diffuſed : They are found in Aſia f, Africa , and 

America 9, as well as in Europe. The wolves 
of Senegal || reſemble thoſe of France, only they 
are larger and more rapacious. The wolves of 
Egypt ** are ſmaller than thoſe of Greece. In 
the Eaſt, and particularly in Perſia, wolves are ex- 
* as . mae ae e 2 young, 


* a. e e „ IK * 
'+ vor De dee A Bitte ele ande gt | 


{ Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, par M. PAbbe Prevot, tom. 5. f 35. 
Le Voyage du Leclereq- p- 488. 


Hit. gen. des Voyages, tom. 3. b. 45. 'Voage de le Maire 5 


aux iſles Canaries, Cap Verd, &c. p. 100. 
** Ariſt. Hiſt, animal lib. 8. cap. a8. 
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they are learned to dance; or rither to perform. 
a kind of wreſtling with a number of men 
Chardin tell us, that a wolf; well educated ii 
dancing, is ſold at 500 French crowns. This 

fact proves, that theſe animals, by time and re- 
ſtraint, are ſuſceptible of ſome kind of eduea- 


Tf * 


tion: have brought up ſeveral of them: WHer 


young, or during their firſt year, thèy are very 
docile; and even careſſing; and, if well fed, they 
neither diſturb the poultry, nor any other ani- 
mal. But, at the age of 18 months or two years; 
their natural ferocity returns, and they muſt be 
chained, to prevent them from running off, and 
doing miſchief. I brought up one till the age 
of 18 or 19 months, i in a court along with fowls; 
none of which he ever attacked; but, for his firſt 
eſſay, he killed the whole in one night, without 
eating any of them. Another, having broken 
his chain, run off, after killing a dog with whom 
he had lived in great familiarity. I kept a 
ſhe-wolf, three years in a large court; and 
though ſhut up, when very young, along with a 
maſtiff dog of the ſame age, ſhe could never ſuf- 
fer him to approach, even when ſhe came in ſea- 
ſon. She provoked, ſhe attacked, ſhe bit the 
dog, who at firſt only defended himſelf, but: at 
laſt he worried her. | 

There is nothitig valuable in ene _ but Bis 
kin, which makes a warm, durable fur. His 
Meſh is ſo bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence 
by all other quadrupeds z 2 dan, ck \ animal but a 


wolf 


_ wal will poluntigilyivns A RP 1 The ſmell TR 
his breath is exceedingly; offenſive. As, to ap- 
peaſe hunger, he ſwallows indiſcriminately every: . 
thing he can find, corrupted fleſh, bones, Worry 
ſkins half. tanned and covered. with lime, he vo- 
mits frequently, and empties himſelf oftener 
than he fills. In fine, the wolf is conſummate- 
ly diſagreeable ; : his aſpodþ: is baſe and ee, 
his voice dreadful, his odour inſupportable, his 
diſpoſition Fe his manners ferocious; o 
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44 3 e of the . 15 eomiaried; at 
this animal was entirely extirpated i in England, 
By way of recompenſe, it would appear, that 
theſe voracious creatures have found out new 
countries to inhabit. Pontoppidan alledges, mat 
they exiſted not in Norway before the year 171 8. 
He fays, that, during the laſt war between Swe+ 
den and- Norway, the wolves paſſed the moun- 
tains by following the proviſions of the/army *, 

Some Engliſh authors, who treat of Britiſh 


zoology, have reproached me for maintaining 5 


that wolves ſtill exiſt in the northern parts of 


Vr © i ES their 


* 4 


* Pontoppidan's Nat- Hiſt, of Norway: EF. 


dious and deſtructive when es” when 
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thei iſland; © I never aid affirm this Hs 4 nd. 
bur only ſaid ®, that * I'was affured chat wolves 
AM exiſted in Scotland. * Lord Morton, then 
Preſident of the Roy al Society, a Sceiſmal 
worthy of the ese credit and reſpect, and 
proprietor of large territories in that country, 
aſſured me of this fact in the year 1756. To 
his teſtimony ! till adhere, becauſe it is poſitive, 
and becauſe the aſſertion of thoſe who deny the 
fact, amount to a negative evidence only f. 

x The Viſcount of Querhoënt, in his ante 
tions, tells us, that there are two ſpecies of wolves 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the one black, and 
the other gray, with black * He adds, that 


r they 


IS 


* See hd p. 207. | | 

It is amuſing to ſee the Count de Buffon, notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated aſſurances he has had to the contrary, ſtill per- 
tinaciouſly maintaining, that there are wolves in the North of 
Scotland. He appeals to the evidence of the late Earl of Mor- 
ton. We are fully diſpoſed to give due weight to an authorit 
ſo reſpectable, and ſo worthy of credit. But we are canal | 
that the Count has miſapprehended his Lordſhip ; for it is uni- 
verſally known to the inhabitants of Scotland, that nat a fingle 
wolf has been ſeen in any part of that country for more than a 
century paſt. ———Thus far the Tranſlator had written; but, 
when the ſheets were about going to the preſs, he received from 
a gentleman, not leſs remarkable for his learned and uſeful pro- 
ductions on various branches of Natural Hiſtory, than for invio- 
lable integrity, the following anecdote in writing, which throws 
a very different light upon this diſpute : I aſked, ſays he, 
© the late Lord Morton, If he ever told M. de Buffon, that 
« wolves itill exiſt-d in Scotland ? and Lord Morton declared, 
* That he never did. M. de Buffon quoted to me, in 1765, in 
private converſation, that Lord Morton was his author, which 5 
made me put the queſtion to his Lordſnip - \ 
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they are ſtronger than thoſe of 9 50 and their 
ſkin is thicker, and their teeth more ſanguinary; 3 


but that, their däſtardlineſd makes them leſs 
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midable, though, like the ounces, they ſometimes, 
during the night, come into the ſtreets of the 
city. | 
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Deſcribe this animal only as a ſupplement to 
the article Wolf; for both, I am perſuaded, 
belong to the ſame ſpecies. In the hiſtory of 
the wolf 7. it was remarked, that, in the north 
of Europe, there are ſome wolves. which: are 
white, and others black, and · that the black 
kind are the largeſt. The wolf repreſented in 
the Plate was brought from Canada. It was to- 
tally black, but ſmaller than dur wolf : Its ears 
were ſome what larger, more erect, and at a great- 
er diſtance from each other. The eyes were 
likewiſe a little ſmaller, and appeared to be more 
diſtant from one another, than in the common 
wolf. Theſe differences, in my opinion, are 
too inconſiderable to conſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies. 
The greateſt difference is that of the ſize, But, 
as I have oftener than once remarked, all the 
animals common to the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and America differ in ſize; and the black 
wolf of Canada being ſmaller than thoſe of Eu- 
rope, only tends to confirm the general fact. 
Beſides, as he had been taken when very young, 
and ever afterwards confined with a chain, con- 
ſtraint alone was perhaps ſufficient to prevent 


+ See above, p. 207. 
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him from acquiring bu full growth. The com- 5 
mon wolf is alſo ſmaller, and leſs numerous in 


Canada than in Europe, and the ſavages eſteem Us 
it for its ſkin v. The black wolf, the lynx, and 


the fox, are very numerous in North America; 
and yet the black fox is very rare, and his: ſkin 
is much more beautiful than that of the black 
wolf, which makes but · a very coarſe fur. 


I ſhall only add, that this black wolf den 
bled the common "rolf* both in figure and diſ- 


poſitions ; for he became only rapacious with 


age, and, like the wolf, he was n mate 


on Og; 


. Voyages de Sagard Theodat, p. 307. 
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K | Hk * is ans for 8 and he 
„ merits, in ſome meaſure, the reputation 
he = acquired, What the wolf executes by. 
force alone, the fox performs. by addreſs, and 
often with more ſucceſs, | Without combating , 
dogs or ſhepherds, without attacking the flocks, 
or diſinterring the bodies of the dead, the fox 
is more certain of procuring his food. He ex- 
erts more genius than motion, and all his re- 
ſources are within himſelf. Acute as well as 
eircumſpect, ingenious, and patiently prudent, 
he diverſifies his conduct, and always reſerves 
ſome att for unforeſeen accidents, Of his own 
preſervation he is extremely vigilant. Though 
equally indefatigable, and even nimbler than the 


wolf, 


© Doc with a * noſe, lively hazel eyes, ſharp ere ears, 
c ws tawney red, mixed with aſh-colour ;' fore part of the lege 


black; tail long, ſtrait, buſhy, ti 15 t with white; ſubject to much 
yn 


varieties in colour; Pennant's Syn. of quad. p. 452. 

In Greek, Au; in Latin, Vulpes ; in Italian, Volpe ; in 
Spaniſh, Rapoſa ; in German, Fuchſi in Swediſh, Raef; in Po- 
liſh, Lila; in French, Le Renard. 

Vulpes ; Geſner. Icon. anim. quad. p. 88+ 

Vulpes ; Raii Synop/. quad. p. 177. | 

Canis vulpes, cauda erecta, apice nigro; Lyn. Sy. Nat. p. 9 

Vulpes vulgaris; Klein. guad p. 71. 

Canis fulvis, pileis cinereis interwintis Briſon, regn. anim. "2 
239. 
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his courſe. The fox knows how to enfure ſufe· 


ty, by providing himſelf with un afylum, where | 


he retires from-prefſing-darigers, here he dwells, 


and where he brings up his young. He is not 
| a vagabond, but Rves in à ſetUed domeſtie ſtate. 
This difference; though it appears even among 
men, has greater eſſects, and fuppoſes more power- 
ful cauſes, among the inferior” animals.” The 55 
ſingle idea of A houſe, or ſettled lace of abode, in- 
dicates a ſingular attention to ſelf- The choice 
of ſituation,” che art of making atid rendering a 


houſe commodlous, and of concealing the ave» 


nues to it, imply a ſuperior degree of ſentiment. 


The fox is endowed with this quality, and ma- 


nages it with advantage. He fixes his abode on 
the border of the wood, in the neighbourhood EE 
of cottages: He liſtens to the crowing of the 
cocks and the cries ' of the poultry, He ſcents 


them at a diſtance ; he chooſes his time with 


judgment; he conceals his road as well as his 


deſign ; he flips forward with cantion, ſome- 


times even' trailing his body, and ſeldom makes 
a fruntleſs expedition. If he can leap the wall, 
or get in underneath, he ravages the court-yard, 


puts all to death, and then retires ſoftly with his 2 
prey, which he either hides under the herbage, 


or carries off to his kennel. He returns in a 
few minutes for another, which he carries off, 
or conceals in the fame manner, but in a differ- 


D * 7 * * mT: 
wolf, uber er mei io ls ſelRneſs of 


ent place. In this way he proceeds till the pro- 


11 
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| e 8 bs 
in the houſe, advertiſe, him that it is time to ſus; 
ſpend, his operations, and to retire to his den. 
He plays the ſame game with the-catchers,qf 
thruſhes, wood - cok, &e. He viſits the nets | 
and bird - lime, very early in the morning, car 
ries off ſucceſſively the birds which are-entangled, . 
and lays them in different places, eſpecially near. | 
the ges of high- ways, in the furrows, under 
the herbage or bruſh wood, vhere they ſome : 0 
times lie two or three days z but he knows per», | 
fectly where to find them, when he ie in need. 
He hunts the young hares in the plains, ſeizes 
old ones in their ſeats, never miſſes thoſe which 
are wounded, digs out the rahbits in the warrens, 
diſcovers the neſts of partridges and quails, ſeizes 
the mothers -on. the eggs, and deſtroys a vaſt 
quantity of game. The wolf is nat more noxious 
to the peaſant, than the fox to the gentleman. - 
The chace of the fox requires leſs apparatus, 
and is more amuſing, than that of-the wolf. To 
the latter every dog has great reluctance; but all 
dogs hunt the fox ſpontaneouſly and with plea- 
ſure ; for, though his odour be ſtrong, they 
often prefer him to the ſtag or the hare. 
He may be hunted with terriers, hounds, 
&c, Whenever he finds himſelf purſued, he 
runs to his hole; the terriers with crooked 
legs, or turnſpits, go in with moſt eaſe, This 
mode anſwers very well when we want to carry 
off a whole litter of E both mother and 


young, | 


aa werten = We enten the 
— — 5s 2 


as che holes are often under rboks; lahercots | IS: 4 


of trees on funk twoldcep ee ee ee | 
thod 15 f 


taih 
| vo begin with ſhuning up their dcbe) toi pia 
a man with'd gun ndr che entrance] and them % 
ſenrch about With the dogs. When they fall in 
Wich him he immediately makes fer his Hole 
but, when he comes up tot,; eld mer win a 
diſcharge! from the gun! Ifche eſtapes thenſhor; 
he flies with full ſpeed; takes a large cireuit; an 


returns again to the hole; whete he is fire un- 
on a ſeeond time; but, :findingrthevcntrance- 


ſiting- his former labitation. —— 
by the hound whom he ſeldomefiiks to fatigue, 
becauſe he purpsſely paſſes mrbughi the thickeſt 
parts of the foreſt or places bf the miſt difficult 
accefs, where the dogs are hurdiy able to follow 
him and, chen he takes to the plains, he ruüs 
ſtraight our; without ſtopping or doubling® tt 
But the moſt effectual mode o Geſtroy ing for- 
es, is the laying os cavalier tha} on, 
a live fowl, &. I once fuſpended on re, at 
the height of nine feet, ſome meat, brezd ant | 
bones. The foxes' had been at ſevere:exercife 
during the night 3 fins next morning, the earth 5 
Vor. I n mmm 


ad- moſt vonimon method of hunting ore 9 


all t rn . as 
ſmoth as a barn«floor: | The fox g 
ly. voracious; beſide: fleſh of all bände Be. ts, 
with equal avidity, eggs, milk, cherſe, fruits; 
mnmmug yen When the young hartes 
* him, he makes ene | 
So pred erpabany gd mis in che 
only ſervice he does to mankind. He is ſo fond 
of honey, that he attacks the wild bees, waſps, 8 
; end horaets.” They at firſt put him to flight by 

a thouſand-ſtings; hut he - retires only for the 
purpoſe of rolling himſelf on the ground ta cruſh. 
them; and be returns ſo often to the charge, 
that he obliges them to abandon the hive, which 
he ſoon uncovers, and devours both the honey 
5 In a word, be ents fiſhes, WO 
grafs-hoppers, &c. +3 804608 door mts os ; 
The fox has a great e 
Winne Rn bento Youre 
ears/arc alſo thorter,. his tail. thickets.” his. hair 
longer and'more buſhy, and his eyes more in- 
dined. He differs ill more from the. dog by 
ſtrong offenſive odour which. is peculiar to him, 
and by his natural diſpoſition; for he is not es- 
ſily, and never fully tamed: He languiſhes whey | 
deprived of liberty, and, if kept too long in 3 
domeſtic ſtate, he dies of chagrin. He does not 
_ * 5 female dog *: If Mi 


Q,” 1 4 FD. 2. —2 | * 
” See wy experiment on thi fubjed, article per. 
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\ 
\ 


5 ——: 
to eich other 


g INTER he retires; [and eldo 1 
| ov: — Aan 
pril. When ſhe pereeives that her retreat is diſa 
covered, and that her young have been diſturb» 


ed, ſhe carries them of one by one, and gb 
ſearch of another | habitation. The young are 


brought forth blind ;/ like the dogs, they grow 


9 1 
thoſe of the wolf ; his — 15 — 
cate; and the of his voice ate more pliant 
and perfect. The wolf ſends forth only fright- 
ful howlings ; but the fox barks, yelpa, and ut- 
ters a mournful cry like that of the peacock. 
He varies his tones according to the different ſen- 


timents with which he is affected: He has an 


accent to the chace, the tone of deſire, 
of contiplaint, "and ——— 
cry expreſſive of acute pain, which he utters 
only when he is ſhot, or has ſome of his mem 


ther wound, and, like the wolf, allows himſelf 


to be killed with a"bludgeon without complain= 
ing; but" Be FEI gg 
"9 with 


18 months, Or e r e * | 


| other. - Foxes produre hüt once 2 yearn = : 
aucb che litter commonly; conſfiſts/of for of five, 
| ſeldom ſir, and never leſs than three; When 


7 
ap * 
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Wa 


obſtinate and 


ſammer, he is al moſtf entirely ſilent, and. /duting 
this ſeaſon, he eaſts his hair. The ſxins of young 
foxes, and of thoſe taken in ſummer, are of little 
value. The fleſn of the fox is not ſo bad as that 


of the wolf: Dogs, and even men, eat it in: au- Z 
tumn, eſpeciallybrhen he has been fattened with 


grapes; and his ſkin in winter makes excellent 
furs.” He ſleeps ſound, and may be eaſily! p- 
proached without wakening; He ſleeps in a 


round form, like the dog; but, when he only- f 
repoſes himſelf, he extends his hind legs, and lies 
on his belly. It is in this ſituation that he ſpies 


the birds along the hedges, who have ſuch an 
antipathy to him, that they no ſooner . perceive 


him, than they fend forth ſoft; ſhrill cries to 46 a 


vertiſe their neighbours of the enemyis ax 


The jays and black birds, particularly, follow t ho | 


fox from tree to tree, ſometimes two or three 
hundred paces, often repeating, the watch=-cries,, 


f Wii test courage: andilbrayiey/1- His bir is | 
| andthe fevereſiblows 
will hardly make him quit his hold. Hinydps . 
ing is a ſpecies of baking, and conſiſts of aquigh 
ſucceſſion, of ſimilar tones 3 at the end of which 
he generally raiſes his voice ſimilar to the exy:of 
the peacoek. In winter, and particularly during 
froſt and ſno, he yelps perpetually ; but, in 


. brought up ſome young foxes: Their offen- 


five odour made it neceſſary to keep them in 
ſtables or places which were not much frequent 
ht This, perhaps, might be 9 why: 

; che 


. | 
1 1 ' 
1 - A ) 


| gbginthem.(c- 1 knpt — 


itebes t Thoügh they had 


ly 


ſtantly covered her, and: ſhe; rough! 
whelps,;; The young foxes, whey When at is 
barne had dared ON the} poultry; neverinunmpte 


— Jan night.; and, though vict 


r many hours 3. Jet, in ſpite of 


hunger and of 9 opportunity, they never forgot, _ 
that they were, chained, and diſturhed not the 


zen CC 


"The fon is 0 extremely ſubjeR to the influ- 


ences, of: climate, that, the, varieties of this ſpecies 


are almoſt as numerous as. thoſe of the domeſtig 
animals. Moſt, of our foxes are reddiſh; hut 
ſome of them are found of a ſilver gray : In 


both, the end of the tail is White. In Burgun- 
dy, the latter are called coal foxes ; ;. becauſe their 
feet are remarkab 


* * * 85 * * : 


— —ę„ aid 1 


venre! I tried in vain: ta make the: males copuy 


rere 
by. e ſtrpngeftdoſures af nature, hey uniform e 


ed. A living hen, w as generally fixed. near n Pg 
us Were, | 


Y black. Their bodies have 
alſo the appearatice of being ſharter, begaliſe 
they are better cid: hieß hls, \There nee 


Fr . ** n ee ene 


— — - 5 


| r "that 
of old woven -Durit is uricertain whether this = 
differeaceronftitates à real variety, or is produ- 
cod by the age of the animal, who perhaps; = 
_ grows Whiter as he advances in years. In che J 
northern regions, the foxes are af all e 3 
black, blue, gray, iron- coloured, 
"wit ng 


white, white with yellow feet, White 
heads, white with the extremity of the tail Blick, 


reddiſh with the throat and belly entirely white; 
and, laſtly, ſome of them have u black dine along 
the ſpine, eroſſed with another” Hack line over 

the ſhoulder, The latter are larger than me 
other kinds, and have black throat; The com- 
mon ſpecies are more generally diffuſed than ary 
of the others. We find' them in every part of 
Europe , in the northern and temperate regions 
of Aſia , and in America ; but they are very 
rare in Africa, and in the countries bordering on 
the Equator. Travellers who pretend to have 
ſeen them in Calicut |, and other ſouthern pro- 
vinces of India, have miftaken the jackal for the 
fox. Ariſtotle himſelf falls into a'fimilar'error, 
when he tells us 5, that the foxes of Egypt ate 
ſmaller han thole of "Greet; ns 


Hs 


® ns Renard, tom. beth 1 . 
+ Voyage d'Olearius, tom. 1. p. 28 7 

1 Voyage de la Hontan, tom, 3. a PW. i 1. 
Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 9 e 
$ Ariſt. Hiſt, animal lib, 8. cap. - i 


{temperate regions, bur have ner 
farther ſouth than 


demonſtrates mem to be 
Er 
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Rr thatthefoxes of Greeks = 
laid reſemble dogs in the form of the head: and 
ee Ukewiſe? in their bürking; that ſolne- 
dF them are Wäitte, but the greateſt numbet gay 
Sen that they ſeldom change their col; 
ang, Then chte nüt of the blue kind begins to full 
Gr it Frows pale ind cht fur is no jonger va 
able; khr they Live upon eggs” and 3 
e hey re uneesftn finding this ſpeties | 
| of food; ; they'contenitthettifelves withoflibe,beee, 
crabs, and What they erh prociite: by fiſhing) 
and that they dwell in the clefts of rocks. 
At Kamtſchatka, the hair of the fox is very 
buſhy, and ſo gloſſy and beautiful, that it encells 
the fineſt Siberian fürs“ The moſt valubble are 
the black .cheſnuts, thoſe. with, black FE Gal and 
red bodies, and thoſe of an iron co lour f. lis, by 
In Norway there are white; bay, and dick 
foxes, and others Which have two black lines on 
the reins... The latter kind, and thoſe Which are 
wholly black, are moſt eſteemed® 2 furs are 
a conſiderable artiele. of e 9 5 
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bs Hit. gen. des veg. b tom. 19. P. 36. * * | 
+ Id. ibid. p. 252, 
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ſkins are e 8 Prion who 
often indulges in the marvellous, tells vs, tft a 
fox had ranked ſeveral heads of fiſhes into rows, 
at ſome diſtance from a. fiſher's hut; that the _ 

| people could not imagine what mij ght be his i. 4 LY 
tention, but that, a little an A crow, Which 
lighted to feed upon the heads, fella ſacrifice to 
his cunning device. He adds, that theſe animals 
make ule of their tail in cat * 
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HE mag is an indelent, nt 8 
1 anima Her retires to the moſt ſecret places, 
0 W! 1 85 receſſes of the foreſt, and there dige 
a ſubterranean h tation, .. He ſeems to fly - 
ciety, and even the light, and ſpends three 
| fourths 


The badger has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in each 
jaw; five toes before, five behind, with very long ſtrait claws 
on the fore · feet; and a tranſverſe orifice between the tail and 
the anus-—He has ſmall eyes, ſhort rounded ears, a ſhort 
thick neck, with noſe, chin, lower ſides of the cheeks, and 
'tniddleof the forehead white; ears and eyes incloſed in à py - 
ramidal bed of black; hairs on the body long and rude, their 
bottoms a yellowiſh white, middle black, ends aſn · coloured; 
throat, breaſt, belly, and legs black ; tail covered with long 
hairs, coloured like thoſe of the body; legs very ſhort and 
thick; claws on the fore-feet very long ʒ a foctid white matter 
n the orifice beneath the tail; an animal of a very 
clumſy make ; Pennant's Jp. of quad. p. 201. 

In Latin, Meler, Taxw; in Italian, Taſo; in Spaniſh, Tas 

ups, Texon; in German, Tachs, Dachs, Dar ; in Swediſh, Craf: 
Fwin ; in Poliſh, Zazwice, Borfuc, Kol-dziki, Zhi; in French, 
le Blaireau ou Taiſſon. 

Meles ; Geſuer, guad. p. 86. 

Taxus five Meles; Ray Synopſ. qual. p. 185. 

Urſus meles, cauda concolore, corpore ſupra cinereo, ſob- 
tus nigro, faſcia longitudinali * oculos aureſque nigra; 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 70. 

Meles pilis ex ſordide albo et are variegatis veſtita, capi- 


te taeniis alternatim albis et nigris variegato; Briſon Regs. 
animal, p. 253. 


- Fourths of life in his dark abodt, from dich he 
never departs but in queſt of ſubſiſtente. As his 
A: is long: ks legs dan, man er 
he dige and! penetrates che earth: — 
facility than any other animal. Ie mates his 
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hole winding and oblique.” The fox; who can- 


not dig with equal dexterity, avails himſelf of the 
operations of the badger: Being unable to make f 
him quit his habitation by force,” the fox prac- 
tiſes every art to render him uneaſy : He ſtands 
ſentinel at the entrance of the hole, and even de- 
poſſeſſion, enlarges, and fits it up for his en 
accommodation. The badger, though obliged 
to change his habitation, leaves not his country. 
He goes only to a ſmall diſtance, where he digs 
a freſh hole, from which he never xemqves hut 
in the night; and, as he never goes far, he re- 


turns upon the approach of danger. This is his 


only mean of ſafety ; for he cannot eſcape by 
flight: His legs are too ſhort for quick mation. 
When at ſome diſtance from his hole, he is ſoon = 
overtaken by the dogs. They ſeldom, however, 
accompliſh their purpoſe without aſſiſtance. The 
hair of the badger is very thick, and his legs, 
Jaws, teeth, and claws, are exceedingly ſtrong. 
Theſe natural weapons he uſes with courage and 
dexterity: He lies on his back, reſiſts all the ef- 


2 manner. He is, beſides, very tena- 


6] | EE cious . 


forts of the dogs, and wounds them in the moſt 
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cionof life, Gglits long, mae hade anne, 
and perſiſts to the very laſt extremity. FIC 
-.. Formerly, when badgers were more common, 
| terriers were trained to hunt and to take them | E 
in their holes. The badger | defends himſelf by 
retiring and throwing barks the earth, in order 
to ſtop or bury the dogs. He can only be taken 
deren ie hole abore; after the dogs have 
puſhed him to the end of it. The people lax 
hold of him with pincers, and then muzzle him, 
to prevent his biting. I have kept ſome of them, 
which had been taken in this manner, a conſide- 
rable time. The young ones are eaſily tamed; 
they play with the dogs, and follow the perſon 
who feeds them. But, when taken old, they 
continue always ſavage. are neither miſ- 
chievous nor ravenous, like the wolf and fox; 
and yet they are ' carnivorous. | They eat every 
thing preſented to them, as fleſk;, eggs, cheeſe, 
butter, bread, fiſh, fruit, nuts, grain, roots, &.. 
But raw fleſh they prefer to every other food. 
They ſleep the whole night and three fourths of 
the day; and yet they are ſubject to a lethargic 
or benummed ſtate during winter, like the mar- 
mottes or dormice. This great quantity of fleep 
makes them fat, though they eat but little; and, 
for the ſame reafon, they can ſupport hunger 
with eaſe, and often remain in their holes three 
or four days together, eſpecially. during ſnow. 
They keep their habitations extremely clean, 
and never defile them with their ordure. The 
| 1 
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male is ſeldom found with, the female. When . 
about to bring forth, ſhe cuts down the herbage, 
bundles it up, and trails it with her feet to tbe 
bottom of the hole, here ſhe makes a commo-— 
dious bed for herſelf and mene 
forth in ſummer; and the litter commonly co 
ſiſts pf three or four. When ſomne what advan- 
ced, ſhe brings them victuals. She now travels 
in the night. to greater diſtances than formerly... 
She uncovers the earth from bee hives, and car- 
ries off the honey; ſhe ruſhes into the burrows 
of rabbita, and ſeiaes their young; ſhe likewiſe 
lays hold of field- mice, lizards, ſerpents, . 
hoppers, and birds eggs, which ſhe:conveys to her 
offspring, whom Abe often leads to the mouth 
of the hole, in order to ſuckle or to feed N 
Iheſe animals are naturally chilly: . 
r. up in the houſe would never quit bored 
corner of the fire, and often approach ſo near as | 
to burn their feet, which do not readily heal. 
They are ſubject to the itch, and often infect the 
dogs which enter their holes, unleſs they be after- 
wards carefully waſhed, The hair of the badger 
is always rude: and greaſy. Between the anus 
and tail, there is a pretty large fiſſure, penetra- 
ting only about an inch deep, from which con- 
tinually exudes an unctuous ill ſcented liquor; 
which the animal is fond of ſucking. The fleſh 
of the badger has not a very bad taſte ; and 


coarſe furs, collars for dogs, coverin 85 for er 
&c. are made of his W ; 


We 
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E We know of no vitieties.iy"thix"ſpeties We 

have endeavoured, withouti ſucceſs, to find the 
fow-badger ſpoken of by hunters. Dufouilloun ? 

tells ua, that chere are two ſpecies of badgers; the 

ſow and the dog-badger; and that the  fow- 
badger is fatter, whiter, and-groffer, both it the 
body and head, than the dog-badger. \Thele . 
differences” are extremely trivial; and he dc. 
knowledges, that they are not to be perceived | 
without an accurate inſpection . This diſtine- 
tion I. conſider as a vulgar error, probably found- 
ed on the double name of this animal, both in 
Latin, viz, meles and taxus, and in French, viz. 
blaireau and taiſſam. Beſides. thoſe ſpecies which 
have varieties, are commonly very numerous and 
generally diffuſed: That of the badger, on the 
contrary, is one of the leaſt numerous, and moſt 
| litnited, 1 We are not certain chat they exiſt in 
America, unleſs we regard as a variety the um- 
7 Omg: Sou: New wr of which'M. Do 
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. venerie de Putoaitions, p. 72, 1 14. ibid. 


1 Meles ſupra alba, infra ex albo flavicans—The meles 
alba, from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of che tall, 
is one foot nine inches long, and the tail is vine inches in length. 
| The eyes are proportionably ſmall, the legs very ſhort, and che 
claws white. The whole body is covered with very thick hair, 
white on the ſuperior, and of a yellowifh white on the jelferivi, 
part of the body. It is found in New York, from whence it was 


_ tranſported by M. de Reaumur ; Briſſon, Regs. animal. p. 255- He 
ſhould have added to this deſcription, that, it was ſmaller, and 


that its noſe was ſhorter than our badger: Beſides, we perceive 


; not from the dried * 
& the tail. 
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has given a ſhort deſcription under the name of og 
the white badger, There are none iq Africa; "> 
for the-animal from the Cape of Good 0 
deſcribed by Kolbe “ under the name of the 
ſtinking badger, is a different ſpecies ; and it is 
_ doubtful whether the Feſſu of Madagaſcar; neh. 
tioned by Flacburt, who ſays it reſembled the 
Frenth baäger, be a teal badger, or ſome cher 
animal. It is never taken notice of by other 
traveliers © Dr Stiaw even fays that the badger 
is totally unknown in Barbary f. It ſeems like 
wiſe not to exiſt in Aſia : 15 was not known to 
the Greeks; for Axiſtotle never mentions it, and 
the badger has no name in the Greek language. 
Hence this ſpecies of quadruped, an en | 
native of the temperate climates of Europe, has 9 
never ſpread beyond Spain, France, Italy, Ger- 6 
many, Britain, Poland, and Sweden, and it is 
every where | very ſcarce. The badger» admits 
not only of no varieties, dut he even approaches 
not to any other ſpecies. His characters are 
deeply marked, and very ſingular. The alter- 
nate belts upon his head, and the fiſſure under 
his tail, are perfectly peculiar ; and his body is 
nearly white above, and almoſt black below, 
which is contrary to all other animals, whoſe 0 
bellies are always of a lighter: « colour than their oF | 
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of fiſh than of fleſh.; He, never quits the 
margins of rivers or of lakes, and often depopu- 


1 the fiſh-ponds. He ſwims with more, caſe 


than the beaver ; for the latter has membranes 2 
on his hind- feet only, and the toes of his fote- 


feet are ſeparate; but the otter has membranes 
on all his feet. He ſwims almoſt as quick as he 
walks. He never goes to the ſea like che bea- 
ver; but traverſes the freſh waters and rivers 


to pay conſiderable diſtances. He often ſwims 
Ander 


Vl „ The otter has e teeth, and txo e Wh 
jaw; five toes on each foot, each toe eonnected by a ſtrong mem - 
brane. He has ſhort cars, eyes placed near the noſe, thick lips, 
and large whiſkers. The whole colour of his body is of a deep 
brown, except two ſmall ſpots on each ſide of the noſe, and ano- 
ther below the chin: His legs are ſhort, thick, looſely joined to 
the body, capable of being brought to a line with the body, and 
of performing the part of fins: Each toe is connected to the o- 
ther by a broad ſtrong web. His length is 24 inches, 1 8 
ot the tail 16 Pennant, Synopſ. of quad. p. 248. 5 

In Greek, Ewdye ;. in Latin, nne 
inn, Lodeo, Ledria, Loutra ; in Spaniſh, Nutria; in German» 
Fiſchatter ; in Swediſh, Witter ; in Poliſh, Hydra; in French, La 
Loutre, ; LIBRO 

Lutra; Geſrer. bift. quads p. 684. Icon, animal. quad. p, By: 

Lutra ; Ray, Synapſ quad. p- 187. Klein, quad. p. g1. 

Muſtela Lutra, plantis palmatis nudis, cauda . no 
breviore ; Linn. Syſt. p. 66. 


Lutra caſtanel caloris Brifon, Regs, enim, 5 arr. BY, 
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under che Setter ündk Sr baking ren. 
long; aſcends to the" ſurface for air. "Properly = 


ſpealting he is not an amphibidus animal, or an 


animal that can live equally in air or in water. 8 i 


He is not formed for continuing in the latter ele- 


ment; for, like other terreſtrial creatures, the re- 


quires the aid of reſpiration; When in purfuit 


of a fin, if he chances to be entangled in a net, 


he drowns; and we petceive that he has not had 


time to eut a ſufficient quantity of the meſhes to 
effectuate his eſcape, His feeth reſemble choſe 


of the martin; but they are proportionally long- 


er and Rironger. For want of fiſhes, crabs, frogs, 


water- rats, or other food, he gnaws the young | 


twigs, and eats the bark of - aquatic trees; he 
likewiſe eats the young herbage in the ſpring. 
He is neither afraid of cold nor of moiſture. 
The female comes in ſeaſon in winter, brings 
forth in March, and the litter conſiſts of three or 
four. Young animals are generally beautiful; 


but the young otter is not ſo handſome as the : 


old. A head ill- ſhaped, ears placed low, | eyes 


ſmall and covered, a lurid aſpect, .aukward\mo+ _ 


tions, an ignoble and deformed figure, and a kind 


of mechanical cry which he repeats every mo— 
ment, ſeem to indicate a ſtupid animal. The ot- 


ter, however, acquires induſtry with age, | ſuf- 
ficient, at leaſt, to carry on a ſucceſsful war a- 
gainſt the fiſhes, who, both with regard to ſen- 
timent and inſtinct, are much inferior to other 
animals, But I can hardly allow him to have 


Vor. IV. | G g | the 
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the talents of the beaver, or even the habits alari-. 
bed to him, ſuch as that of always aſcending. the 
rivers, in order to ſwim the more N down 
the current, when loaded with his prey “j that 
of fitting up and flooring his houſe to exclude 
the water 3 that of hoarding a ſtore of fiſhes, in 
eaſe of a:ſcarcity ; and, laſtly, that of being ea» 
ſily tamed, of fiſhing for his maſter; and even 
bringing the fiſh into the kitchen. All I know | 
is, that the otters dig no habitations for them- 
ſelves; that they take poſſeſſion of the firſt hole 
they find, under the roots of poplars or willows, 
in the cliffs of rocks, and even in piles of float- 
ing wood; that they depoſit their young on beds 
made of twigs and herbs; that we find in their 
habitations, heads and bones of fiſhes; that they 
often change their places of abode; that they 
baniſh their young at the end of fix weeks or two 
months; that thoſe I attempted to tame, endea« 
voured to bite, though they were only taking 
milk, and unable to eat fiſh ; that ſome days af- 
ter, they became more gentle, perhaps becauſe 
they were weak or ſick ; that, ſo far from be- 
ing eaſily accuſtomed to a domeſtic life, all of 
them which I attempted to bring up, died young ; 
that the otter is naturally of a ſavage and cruel 
diſpoſition ; that, when he gets into a fiſh pond, 
he is equally deſtructive as the polecat in a hen- 
houſe ; that he kills many more fiſhes than he 
can eat, and then carries off one in his mouth. 


"Though 


. See Geſner, hiſt 3 p. 685. 
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Though the anner does not balk his hair, hiv: 
bin in browner, and ſells dearer in winter than 
in ſummer; it makes a very fine fur. His fleſh” 
has a diſagrecable ſiſny taſte. His retreats en- 
hale a noxious odour, from the remains of pu- 
trid fiſhes ; and his own body has a bad ſmell. 
_ Thedogs click the otter ſpontaneouſly, and eaſily 
apprehend him when at a diſtance. from water 
or from his hole. But, when ſeized, he defends 
himſelf, bites the dogs moſt cruelly, and ſome- 
times with ſuch force as to break their leg-bones, 
and never quits his hold till death looſes his 
jaws. The beaver, however, who is not a very 
ſtrong animal, purſues the otters, and permits 
them not to live 7880 the N f by the 
latter. 55 

This cpeeles e not very Bumes den, ws 
ſpread over Europe from Sweden to Naples; and 
we find them even in North America. They 
were well known to the Greeks f, and probably 
extend over all the temperate climates, eſpecially _ 
in places which abound with water; for the otter | 
can neicher dwell in burning ſands, nor in dry 
deſerts. He equally flies barren. rivers, and thoſe 
that are too much frequented, I believe none 
of them are to be found in very warm countries; 


for the Jiya or carigueibeju f, which 5 is and 
® See le voyage de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 38. B51, $0 
+ See Ariſt. Hiſt. animal. Hb. 8. cap. 5. | 
Nia quae et carigueibeju appellatur 5 Brafilienfibus; Mareg. 
Hiſt, Braſil, p. 234. Latra Brafifienfis; Ray, K animal. 
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Aden N 4nd hn bed named the Brafllau 
otter, appears to be a different ſpecies: Where- 


as the North American otter. reſembles the Eu- 


ropean in every article, excepting that his fur is 


blacker and finer 001 mane 255 mne 
mee Pero ed. bife r i 
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| NS FRA us, dts 1 ene the 
otters. frequent the falt as well as the freſh was 
ters; and that they live among the fragments 
of rocks, from which the hunters decoy them 
by imitating their voice, which conſiſts of a low. 
kind of whiſtle. He adds, chat they eat only 
the fatty parts of fiſnes; and that a tamed otter, 
which was fed with milk, draught fiſh _ to 
the houſe P. 70 
In ſome notes 0501 by M. de la 
Borde, I find that there are three ſpecies of ot- 
ters in Cayenne; the black, which weighs 40 or 
50 pounds; the nn en weighs 20 or 


117 6 


| — p. 105 Coin . Agun breviore; Linnaem. 


Lutra atri coloris, macula ſub gutture flava; Briſſon. Regn. 
animal. p. 278. 

* Lutra nigricans, cauda depreſſa e et glabra: Barrere, hiſt. de 
la France equinoxiale, p. 158. 


+4. See le voyage de la . p. 84. 
1 Pontop. Nat. Hiſt. of Norway. 
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ee and the ſmall grayiſh kind, which | | 
weighs not above three or four pounds. He 
farther remarks, that theſe animals are very fre- 
quent in Guiana, along the rivers and marſhes 
where fiſhes abound: They ſometimes appear in 
nümerous troops, and are ſo 'fierce that they 
cannot be approached. Their bite is cruel, and. 
they defend themſelves againſt the dogs. They 
litter in holes which they dig in the banks. 
They are often tamed and brought up in houſes. 
1 ar remarked, ſays M. de la Borde, that all. 
the animals of Guiana are eaſily accuſtomed to 
a domeſtic ſtate, and become even troubleſome by. 
by their familiarity. | 
M. Aublet, a learned botaniſt dt. —_ ; 
and M. Olivier, ſurgeon to the King, who have 
long reſided in Cayenne, affirm, that there are 
otters in that country ſo large, that they weigh 
go and 100 pounds. They live in the great and 
unfrequented rivers, and their heads often ap- 
pear above the water. Their cry is heard at 
great diſtances; their hair is very ſoft, but ſhort- 
er than that of the beaver, and generally of a 
dark brown colour. They live upon fiſh, and 
eat likewiſe the grains which fall into the water 
frotn the banks of the rivers. 
I have added the figure of a ſmall ani- 
| mal ſent me from Guiana, under the name of 
the ſmall freſh-water otter of Cayenne, which 
. appears to be the third ſpecies mentioned by M. 
la Borde. It is Ci ſeven inches long, from 


the 
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the end of the able to the extremity of the body. 
The tail of this ſmall otter, like that of the wa- 
ter-rat, has no hair; its length is fix inches ſe- 
ven lines, and five lines thick at the origin, di- 
miniſhing gradually to the extremity, which is 
white, though the reſt of the tail is brown; and, 
in place of hair, it is covered with a rough = 
nulated ſkin, like chagreen; it is flat below and 
convex above. The whiſkers, and the long 
hairs under the eye, are about an inch in length, | 
All the under part of the body and head, as well 
as the fore-part of the fore-legs, is white. The 
top and ſides of the head and body are marked 
with large browniſh black ſpots, and the inten- 
vals are of a yellowiſh+gray colour. The black _ 
ſpots correſpond on each ſide of the body. There 
is a white ſpot above the eye. The ears are 
large, and ſeem to be longer than thoſe of the 
common otter. The legs are ſhort; the fore- 
feet have five unconneRed toes; there are the 
ſame number in the Oar but eu. are con- 
nected with membranes. 
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THE MARTINS 


| breaſted martin, as animals of che ſame ſpecies. 


GeſnerF and Ray, in imitation of Albertus, 


affirm, that they intermix promiſcuouſſy. This 


fact, however, which is ſupported by no other 
evidence, appears, at leaſt, to be doubtful :- I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that theſe animals have 
no intercourſe, but form two diſtin& and inde- 


„ This animal has broad rounded ears, lively eyes, a brown 
head, tinged with red ; the body, fides, and legs are covered 


with hair, aſh-coloured at the bottoms, bright cheſaut in the 
middle, and black at the tips; the throat and breaſt are white, 


and the belly deep brown; , the tail is full of hair, and of a 
duſky colour; the feet are broad, and covered at bottom with 
thick down 'the claws are white; and the length of the body 
is eighteen inches, and of the wo tenz Pennant: Symopy. of quad. 
p. 216. 

In Latin, Martes demeftics Faws Gainus, Schifmus ; in Ita · 
lian, Foina, Fouina; in German, Hulſ- marder 5 in French, 
la Fouine. 

Martes domeſtica ; Gefrer. Ion. anim. quad. p. 97. 

Martes, aliis-Foyna ; Rati un quad. p. 200. 

Mouſtela martes, pedibus fiſſis, corpore ſulvo nigricante, 
gula pallida; Dunn. M. nat. p. 67. 

e e A ſen domeſticus; Klrin, quad, 

p. 64. 

Muſtela pilis i in exortu albidis, caſtaneo colore nan 

yeſtita, gutture albo; Briſon Regn. animal. p. 246. 


t Geſner, Hiſt. quad p. 76. Ray, ſynopſ. quad, p. 200. 


087: natural 1 have deſcribed the AG 
tin and the pine-weaſel, or yellows 
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; pendent ſpecies, To illuſtrate this point, I Galt 
ive a few reaſons. If the pine-weaſel were 
only a wild martin, or the martin a domeſtic 
pine-weaſel, the firſt would conſtantly preſerve. 
the ſame characters, and the latter would be 
ſubject to variations; as the wild cat unifarmly 
remains the ſame, while the domeſtic cat aſſumes 
all ſorts of colours. The martin, on the con- 
trary, never varies, but preſerves its peculiar cha- 
racters as conſtantly as the pine-weaſel retains 
thoſe which are proper to it. This alone is a ſuf- 
ficient proof, that thoſe two animals are, ſpecifi- 
cally different, and that the one is not a ſimple 
yariety of the other. Beſides, there is no rea- 
ſon for regarding the martin as a domeſtic ani- 
mal: He is no more domeſtic than the fox or the 
polecats, who, like him, approach the habitati ons 
of men in queſt of their prey; and he has no 
greater communication with - mankind than the 
other animals we call wild or favage. The mar- 
tin, therefore, differs from the pine-weaſel both 
in diſpoſition and temperament; for the latter flies 
the open fields, lives in the moſt ſecret receſſes 
of the foreſt, and is never found, in great num- 
bers, in cold climates : But the martin approaches 
our habitations, takes up. his abode in old build- 
ings, in hay-lofts,” and in holes of the walls. 
The ſpecies is likewiſe ſpread in great numbers 
over all the temperate countries, and 1s even 


found in warm regions, as in in Madagaſcar *, and 


. 
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the Maldiva iſlands f; and is never r ſeen. in wh | 
latitudes. 


The martin has a fine colnterikiled,”" a ee 


eye, ſupple limbs, and a flexible body. His 


moyements are all exceedingly nimble ; he rather 
bounds and leaps, than walks. He climbs rough 
walls with eaſe and alacrity ; enters the pigeon 
or hen-houſes, eats the eggs, pigeons, fowls, &c. 
and the female often kills great numbers, and 
tranſports them to her young, He likewiſe 

ſeizes mice, rats, moles, and birds in their"neſts, 
I kept one of theſe animals a conſiderable time. 
He tamed to a certain degree; but never form- 
ed any attachment, and continued always ſo wild 
that it was neceſſary to chain him. He made 
war againſt the rats, and attacked the poultry, 
whenever they came in his way, He often got 
looſe, though chained by the middle of the body. 
At firſt, he went to no great diſtance, and re- 
turned in a few hours, but without diſcovering 
any ſymptoms of joy or of affection to any par- 
ticular perſon. He, however, called for victuals, 
like a cat or a dog. Afterwards he made longer 
excurſions, and, at laſt, he thought proper ne- 
ver to return. He was then about a year and a 
half old, ſeemingly the age at which nature aſ- 
ſumes her full aſcendency, He eat every thing 
preſented to him, except ſalad and herbs. Hę 
was fond of honey, and preferred hemp-ſeed 
to every other grain. We remarked, that he 
o o drank 

T Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 1. p. 132. 
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drank very often; that he ſometimes lept tvro 
days ſucceſſively ; ; that, at other times, he would 
Mleep none for two or three days; that, before 
ſleeping, he folded himſelf in a round form, and 
covered his head with his tail; and that, while 
awake, his motions were ſo violent, ſo perpetual, 
and ſo incommodious, that, though he had not 
diſturbed the fowls, we found it neceſſary to 
chain him, to prevent him from breaking every 
thing. We have had in our poſſeſſion ſeveral other 
martins of a more advanced age, which had been 
taken in nets; but they continued to be totally 
ſavage, bit all who attempted to touch them, and 
would eat nothing but raw fleſh. 

Martins, it is ſaid, go with young as long as 
cats. We meet with young ones from ſpring 
to autumn; and, therefore, it is probable that they 
bring forth more than onee a year. The younger 
females litter only three or four at a time; but 
the more aged produce fix or ſeven, When a- 
bout to bring forth, they take up their abode in 
magazines of how; in holes of walls, which 
they ſtuff with ſtraw and herbs, in clefts of rocks, 
or in the hollow trunks of trees; and, when di- 
ſturbed, they remove their young, who ſeem to 
grow very ſoon to maturity ; for the one I kept 
had nearly attained its full growth in one year; 
Hence we may conclude, that thoſe animals live 
only eight or ten years. They have a kind of 
muſky ſmell, which is not very diſagreeable. 
The pine-weaſel and the martin, like ſome other 

animals, 
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animals, have two veſicles, one on each fide of 
the extremity of the rectum, which contain an 
odoriferous matter, ſimilar to that procured from 


the civet cat. Their fleſh retains a little of this 


odour ; and yet that of the pine-weaſel i is not 
bad. The fleſh of the martin is more diſagree- 


able, and his ſkin is likewiſe much leſs valuable; 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I have added the figure of an American ani- 
mal, which was ſent from Guiana to M. Aubry, 
curate of St Louis. Though this animal wants 
the teeth, it is ſo. ſimilar in all the other parts of 
the body to the common martin, that it may be 

regarded as a variety of that ſpecies. It differs 
from the martin only in having the colour of the 
hair ſprinkled with black and white, a ſhorter 
tail, and ſpots on the head. The martin of Gui- 
ana is three or four inches longer than the Eu- 
ropean; but the tail is proportionally ſhorter. 
The muzzle ſeems alſo to be longer; it is black, 
and the blackneſs extends above the eyes, paſſes | 
under the ears along the neck, and loſes itſelf in 
the brown hair of the ſhoulders. There is a large 

white ſpace above the eyes, which ſpreads upon 
the front, ſurrounds the ears, forms a narrow 
band along the neck, and diſappears on the ſhoul- 
ders. The ears are perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of 


the 
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the martin. The top of the head is gray, mixed 
with white; the neck is brown, interſperſed with 
albrwroloured hairs; and the body is covered 
with a mixture of white and blackiſh hairs. 
Theſe hairs are gray and aſh-coloured at their 
origin, then brown, and black and white at the 
extremities, The under part of the jaw is of a 
blackiſh brown colour, which extends under the 
neck, and vaniſhes towards the belly, which is of 
a bright brown or cheſnut. The legs and feet are 
covered with ſhining reddiſh black hair; and the 
toes have a greater reſemblance to the toes of 
the ſquirrel and rat than to thoſe of the martin. 
The great toes of the fore-feet are four lines 
long; but thoſe of the hind- feet only two. The 
tail is more buſhy at the origin than the extre- 
mity, and the hair of it is cheſnut or a n 
brown mixed with black. 

We have given the figure of another cn 
animal, which ſeems to have a great analogy to 
the former. It was drawn from the life at the 
fair of St Germain, in 1768, and meaſured ' 15 
inches from the tip of the noſe to the origin of 
the tail, which was eight inches, and more buſhy 
at che root than at the extremity. This animal 
is ſhort legged, like our martins: The form of 
| the head approaches nearly to that of the martin; 
but in the ears there is no reſemblance. The body 
is covered with woolly hair: There are five toes 
on each foot, armed with ſmall claws like thoſe 
of the martin. 
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The: PINE: WEASEL, or YELL: 
Low BREASTED MAK. 
FIN“. . 5 


is a 18 a native of Süd 

regions, where the ſpecies is ſo nume- 
rous, that the quantity of their furs annually 
conſumed is perfectly aſtoniſhing.” There are 
very few of them in the temperate climates, and 
they exiſt not in very warm countries. Some 
of them are found in the foreſts of Burgundy, 
and likewiſe in thoſe of Fountainbleau; but, in 
general, they are as rare in France as the martin 
is frequent. There are none of thoſe animals in 
Britain; becauſe they have no extenſive foreſts 
in that country. They fly equally inhabited 
countries and uncovered fields. They dwell in 
the woods, and conceal not n among 5 


the 


* Weaſl with: a "iow breaſt and PPG the hair 10 of a 
dark cheſnut colour, and of far ſuperior fineneſs to the for- 
mer; in other eee agreeing with 1 . Synopfe * 
guad. p. 216. | 1B 

In Latin, Martes, Marta, Ames in PEE Marta, Mar. 
tura, Martaro, Martorello, Martire ; in Spaniſh, Marta; in Ger- 
man, Field marder, Wild-marder ; in Swediſh, Mard ; in French, | 
La Marte. | 


Martes ſylveſttis, martis altera ſpecies nobilior; cafe Ion. 
animal. quad. p. g · 
Martes; Ray, Synopfe. animal. quad. 5. 200. 
Muſtcla martes; On nat. * pP. 
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the . but traverſe the foreſt and climb the 
trees. They live by hunting, and deſtroy pro- 
digious quantities of birds, by eating their eggs. 
They ſeize ſquirrels, field-mice, &c. They al- 
ſo eat honey, like the martin and polecat. They 
never appear in the open fields, in the meadows, 
or in the vineyards. They approach not the 
dwellings of men; and they differ ſtill farther - 
from the martin in thei manner of making their 
eſcape from the hunters. When the martin is 
purſued by a dog, he inſtantly runs to his hay- 
loft or his hole, The pine-weaſel, on the con- 
trary, runs a long time before the dogs, then 
climbs the trunk of a tree, and, from this ſtation, 
he views them as they paſs. The track which he 
leaves in the ſnow appears to be that of a large 
animal, becauſe he always leaps, and both feet 
make but one mark. He is ſomewhat larger 
than the martin, and yet his head is ſhorter, Hig 
legs are longer, and conſequently he runs more 
caſily. His neck is yellow; but that of the 
martin is white, His hair is fincr, more buſhy, 
and leſs ſubje& to fall off. The female pre- 
pares not a bed for her young; and yet lodges 
them moſt commodiouſſy. The ſquirrels build 
neſts in the tops of trees, with equal art as the 
birds. When the pine-weaſel is about to bring 
forth, ſhe climbs to the ſquirrel's neſt, baniſhes 
the poſfeſſor, enlarges the entry to it, and there 
depoſits her young. She likewiſe uſes the old 
neſts of ducks or buzzards, and holes of antient 


trees, 


n 
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trees, from which ſhe diſlodges the wood-peckers 
and others birds. She brings forth in the ſpring, 
and her litter conſiſts only of two or three. 
Though her young come into the world blind, 
they ſoon acquire a conſiderable growth. She 
brings to them eggs and birds; and afterwards 
leads them out to hunt along with herſelf, The 
birds are ſo well acquainted with their enemies, 
that, when they perceive the pine-weaſel, they 
utter the ſame mournful cry to advertiſe his ap- 
; proach, as when they ſee a fox. What ſhows 
that the birds are animated with hatred, rather 
than fear, is, that they follow at a diſtance, and 
utter this peculiar cry againſt all carnivorous a- 
nimals, as the wolf, the fox, the pine-weaſel, 
the wild cat, &c. but never 2 the ſtag, 
the roe, the hare, &c. | 

The pine-weaſels are very frequent in the 
northern parts of America, Europe, and Aſia. 
Many of them are brought from Canada, arid 
they extend as far as Hudſon's bay“; and, in 
Aſia, as far north as the kingdom of Tonquin 7 


and the empire of China 1. They ought not to 


be confounded with the fable, an animal whoſe 
fur is much more precious, The fable is black; 
but the pine-weaſel is brown and yellow, The 
moſt valuable part of the ſkin of the latter is 


the brown, which extends along the whole back 
to the extremity of the tail, | 


THE 
* Lade's Voyages, "ol. 2. p. 227. 


+ Tavernier, tom. 4. p. 182. Hiſt. gen. des voyages, tom. 
7+ P. 117. 


+ Hiſt. gen. des voyages, tom. 6. p. 562. 


, 
oh . ins! 5: | . 
H E polecat has a great reſemblance to the 
martin in temperament, diſpoſition, man- 
; ners; and- figure. Like the latter, he approach- 
es our habitations, mounts on the roofs, takes 
up his abode in hay-lofts, barns, and unfrequent- 
ed places, from which he iſſues during the night 
only, in queſt of prey. He ſteals lily into the 
- * court-yards, voleries, and pigeon-houſes, where, 
with leſs noiſe than the martin, he makes great- 
er havock, cutting off the heads of all the fowls, 
and then tranſporting them one by one to his | 
magazine. If, as frequently happens, he can- 
not carry them off entire, on account of the 
ſmallneſs of the entry to his hole, he eats the 


brains, 


© The 8 has the ſpace round dis mouth, and the tips 
of the ears white; the head, body, and legs, of a chocolate co- 
lour, almoſt black; on the ſides, the hairs are of a tawny caſt, 
and the tail is black ; the . of the body is 17 inches, and 
of the tail 6. 

In Latin, Putorius; in Italian, Nth, Puzolo; in German, Nis, 

Ulk, Buntfing ; in Poliſh, Vydra, Tchorz; in French, Le Putois. 

Putorius; Geſner. Hiſt. quad. p. 767. Icon. quad. p. 99. Raii 
r 

+ Muſtela putorius, pedibus fiſſis, corpore flavo nigricante; ore 
auriculiſque albis; Lyn. Syſt. p. 67. 

Muſtela pilis in exortu ex cinereo-albidis, calore nigricante 
terminatis veſtita, oris circumferentia alba; Briſon, Regn. anim, 
P. 249 · 
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them to eat blood and eggs. 


In the villages, they live upon poultry ; ; . . 
in the country, they hunt for prey. During the 
ſummer, they take up their abode in rabbit- 


holes, in the cliffs of rocks, or in the hollow 


trunks of trees, from which they iſſue out in the 


night, and roam about the fields and woods, 
ſearching for the neſts of partridges, larks, and 


quails. They climb trees in queſt of the neſts 
of other birds. They lie in watch for rats, 


field-mice, and moles; and carry on a perpetual 


war againſt the rabbits, who cannot eſcape them, 
as they enter with eaſe into their holes. A 


ſingle family of polecats is ſufficient to deſtroy 


a whole warren. This would be a fimple me- 


thod of diminiſhing the number of rabbits in 


places where me are too abundant. We 
Vor. IV. e 112 
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„and takes only their heads along with 9 
bing . lkewiſe very fond of honey, at- 
tacks the hives in Winter, and forces the bees to 
abandon them. He fever retires far from the 
abodes of men.” The ſpring is their ſeaſon of 
love: The males fight for the female on the 
roofs of houſes. - They afterwards leave her, and 
go to'paſs the ſummer in the fields or in the 
woods. The female, on the contrary, continues 
in her habitation till The brings forth, and leads 
not off her young till toward the end of ſummer. 
She - litters three or four, and ſometimes five, 
ſuekles them but a ſhort time, and 1 ON $ 


tone, which they often repeat When irritated, 


250 HE POLEQAT, _ 
The polecat, is ſome what leſs;than, the. mary 


tig: His tail is alſo ſhorter, bis murzig ſharper; 
and bis heir hlacker. and more e 
white hair on his front, and likewiſe on the. ſides 
of the noſe: and round the mouth. He differs 
ſtill more from the martin in his vpice; the mary 
tin has a ſharp piercing cry; che ary of the pole · 
cat is blunter. Each of them, as well a the 
pine - weaſel and ſquirrel, have à deep grunting 


' Laſtly, the odour of the martin is very different. 
from that of the polecat, which, inſtead of. being 
agreeable, is extremely foetid ; and, from this 
circumſtance, the animal obtained its Latin namg 
putoriut. He ſends forth this inſupportable 
odour to a great diſtange, eſpecially When jrri+/ 
tated. The dogs will not eat the fleſh. of the 
polecat 3 and even his ſkin, though god, ig in 
no eſtimation, becauſe it never loſes entirely. ite 
natural ſmell. This -odgur proceeds from twe 
yeſicles near the anus, from which an unQuous 
matter continyally exudes; and the effluvia of 
it is extremely offenſive in the polecat, ferret, 
weaſel, badger, &c.; but it conſtitutes, on the 
contrary, a ſpecies of perfume, in the dre a. 
pine-wealel, martin, c. 
The polecat ſeems to be confined to the tem | 
perate climates: Few or none of them are found 
in the northern regions; and, in warm countries, 
they are ſtill more rare than the pine - weg 
The meles Surinamenſis, or fling weaſel, is an 


animal 


— -* — 


＋ H E PO LE CAT. . TTY 


animal of a different ſpecies and the polecat 
appears to be bounded, in Europe, from Italy to 


Poland. 


s ſteps are never ſeen in the ſnoyr, either 
woods or in fields which ate diftant from 


the habirations of men: He, perhaps, is equally 


* 


_ from great nay „ for he is "ever found 


Warm climates. 
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This attimal, it is certain, avoids the 
cold; for, in winter, be retires into the houſes, 
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- V. 1 Ad ER 725 ferret and PEI e 
to different ſpecies, has been a ſubject 15 
doubt with ſome naturaliſts f. The reſemblance 
of colour of ſome ferrets to that of the polecat 
may have given riſe to this doubt. The polecat, 
however, is a native of temperate climates, and 
is a wild animal, like the martin. But, the fer- 
ret is a native of warm countries, and cannot 
ſubſiſt, even in France, unleſs in a domeſtic ſtate. 
The ferret alone is uſed in hunting rabbits, be- 
cauſe he is more eaſily tamed than the polecat, 
Both, indeed, have a ſtrong and diſagreeable 
odour. But the moſt convincing proof of their 
being different animals, is, that they have no in- 
tercourſe with one another, and differ in a num 
a 1 5 ber 
* This animal has a very ſharp noſe, red fiery eyes, and round 
ears; the colour of the whole body is a very pale yellow; its 
length is about 14 inches, and that of the tail Si Pennant's 
Synopſ. o p. 214. 

8 uro, Furunculus ; in Spaniſh, Huron, Furam ; 
in German Frett, Frettel, Furette; in Poliſh, 8 in F rench, 
Le Furet. | 
| Virerra, Furo, Ictis; Gefuer Hiſt. of quad. p. 762. Leon. guad. 
p. 101. 

Mliuſtela pilis ſubflavis longioribus, caſtaneo colore terminatis, 
veſtita; viverra mas. Muſtela pilis ex albo ſubflavis veſtita ; 

viverra foemina; Briſon, 4 anim, p. 177. 

Muſtela Puro, pedibus fiſſis, oculis rubicundis 3 Linn, We 
p. 68. ; 


+ Ling, Syſt, ibid, 


— 
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ber of eſſential ary The body of che 
ferret is thinner and more lengthened, his head 


narrower, and his muzzle ſhatper; than thoſt f 
the polecat. He is not endowed with the ſume : 


inſtin& in finding ſubſiſtence, but, at leaſt in 
our climates, muſt be carefully nouriſhed with- 
in doors, and cannot exiſt in the fields; for thoſt 
who are loſt in the burrows of rabbits never 


multiply, but probably periſh during the winter. 
The fetret alſo, like other domeſtic animals, | 


warm regions *, as the polecat is rare. a 

The female ferret is leſs than ls I; When 
in ſeaſon, the is ſo extremely ardent, that, we 
are aſſured, ſhe dies, if her deſires be not gratifi= 
ed f. Ferrets are brought up in caſks or boxes, 
where they are furniſhed, with beds of hemp or 
flax. They ſleep almoſt continually... Whene- 
ver they awake, they ſearch eagerly for food, 
which conſiſts of bra wn, bread, milk, &c. They 
produce twice every year: The female goes fix 
weeks with young: Some of them devour their 
young as ſoon as they are brought forth, inftantly 
come again in ſeaſon, and have three litters, 
which generally conſift of five or ſix, and ſome- 
times ſeverf or eight, and even nine. 

This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to 
the rabbit. Whenever a dead rabbit is for the 


firſt time, e to a 5 OR he flies 
» a 1 * * F) _ 


. The ferret is found in Barbary, and is called Mob. 800 
+ Shaw's travels. f Geſner. * 763. 


varies. in colour; and is equally common in 
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Aon ät, and bites it with fury z but, if it ba 
alive, he ſeizes it by the throat or the noſe, and 
ſucks its blood. When let into the burrows: of 
rabbits, he. is miuzzled; that he may not kill them 
in their holes, but only oblige them to come out, 
in order to be caught in the nets. If the ferret 
is let in without a muzzle, he is in danger of 
being loſt; for, after ſucking the blood of the 
rabbit, he falls aſleep; and even ſmoking the hole 
is not a certain method of recalling him; be- 
cauſe the holes have often ſeveral entries which 
communicate with each other, and the ferret re- 
tires into one of theſe, hen incommoded with 
the ſmoke. Boys likewiſe uſe the ferret for 
catching birds in the holes ot walls or of on 
trees. 

- According to 5 unde the ferret was bockt 
Som Africa into Spain; which is by no means 
improbable, as Spain is the native climate of rab- 
bits, and the country where formerly theſe ani- 
mals moſt abounded. It may, therefore, be pre- 
ſumed, that, in order to diminiſh their number, 
which perhaps was incommodious, ferrets were 
imported for the purpoſe of hunting rabbits in a 
profitable manner, in place of multiplying mar- 
_ tins, which would have deſtroyed the rabbits 
without bringing any advantage to the hunters. 

The ferret, though eaſily tamed and rendered 
docile, is extremely iraſcible. His odour is al- 
ways diſagreeable; but, when he is irritated, it 


On much more offepſive. His eyes are 
| ey, 


1 % 


TY EN _ 


Gael and his, aſpeft..j . inflammatory, all his 
9; are nimbſe, .apd hes ie, a the amo = 
time, 1s vigorous. that he ven gaſily maſter » 
abbit, though, ar- leaſt font times een 1 
himſelf. 1 % regod modi bd R aft 
- Notwighſtandingiths; authority of commentg= | 

rors; it itil mne tpg whether: the ferret he b 
- i of x Greeks: 5;The:iRis,, lays Anſtotley 
is a ſpecies of wild, wealel,, ſmaller than, the 
4 lite Malteſe dog, but refembling the; weaſel, 
im its hair, in the whitensſs,! 
* of the body, and likewiſef in hg. \crafiinals of 
„ eee, . admits of heing tamed ; and 
n great havock emong;the hecrhiyest ber 
ing extremely fond of haney, It alſb atiacks 
birds, and, like the cat, haas an bons penis *. 
1. There appears to be à contradistion in ſaying 
that the ictis is a ſpecies of wild weaſel, which 
admits of being tamed; for the common weaſel, 
which, in this country, is the moſt ſavage of the 
two, is perfectly irreclaimable. 2. The ferret, 
though larger than the weaſel, can never be com- 
pared, for ſize, to the lap-dog. 3. The ferret 
appears not to have the cunning of the weaſel, 
nor indeed any craftineſs at all: Laſtly, he never 
attacks the bee-hives, nor is he fond of honey. 
I inquired of M. le Roi, inſpector of the royal 
chaces, concerning this laſt fact. His anſwer 
follows: M. de Buffon may be aſſured, that 
the ferrets have no bs for honey ; 
but, 


ee Hiſt, anim, lib. 9. cap. 6. 


s TE TEA AE 


but, when hungry, may be edle te Eb d Kl 
I hae fed tlieds Adern ag, m bread ſoak- 
ed in water mixed with honey,” The two läſt 


* days, they eat it in pretty large quatitities ; but 
© the weakeſt of them began to be ſenſibly ema- 
« ciated?” This is not the bitt tine that M. le 

Roi has obliged me with important fads. ' | 
ving no ferrets,” I tried the ſame e ver 
the ermine, by giving him only pure honey do 
eat, and a little milk for drink: But he died 
in a fe days. Thus neither the ermine nor the 
ferret are fond of honey, like the ictis of the 

antients; Which inclines me to think, that the | 
word iis. is perhaps only a generic name; or, J 

if it marks any particular ſpecies, it ought rather 
to be applied to the martin or polecat, both of 
which poſſeſs the ctaftineſs of the weaſel, attack 
the aner pau are OY fond of OE 
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* E. Weaſel ie is as common in 2 I and” 
Warm climates [> ag. it i 18 rare in the nor- 


nt lons. Tue one „on the con ntraty, a= 4 


bounds in the north, 18 ſeldom met With id. 
temperate climates, and never! in warm "<untties.” | . 
Theſe animals, therefore, form two diſtin ſpe 
cies.” The common weaſel ſometimes. turns 
white during the Winter, even in out climate. 
This circumſtance might give riſe to "Its being 
regarded as of the fate ſpecies with the ermine. 
This mark is common to both: But chere are 
others in which they differ, r. The ermine is red- 
diſh in ſummer and. white in winter; r; but the 
end of its tail is uniformly black, The end of 
the weaſel's tail is yellow, even ON the animal 
Vor. IV. Kk 3 


9 The work! has fmall REN] ears; * FA oP upper part 
of the body is of 'a/tawny brown Cdladt, and the under part is 
entirely white. It bas a brown ſpot beneatlt the corners of the 


mouth. The length of its h between. ſi and 
and of \ 1 tail 51 42 half. K Ig - ſeven inches, 


la Gree; ras; In Latin, Mofhte / in lifes, Dennola, Bal. 
lutula, Benula : in Spaniſh, Comddreia; in „ Miel; in 
French, La Belette ; in Engliſh, Vegi, W Whitred,.. 


Muſtela oprie ſie dicta; G ner. Hiſt. quad. 5. 4 
FF 


Muſtela vulgaris; Ra: Spd tel * Kai ua p. 62. 
Muſtela ſupra rutila, infra alba 3 i P2421; | 


Muſtela nivalis, pedibus f IS, pore al don ga. ap) 
pilis ullis nigris. Line, Sf. p Ne Ja inp 


+ The ente is Find in Barbary, ow afl, ab, 
Shaw's travels, 


- 
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25 THE WEASEL | 
turns white in winter. It is, beſides, always 
leſs, and its tail much ſhorter than that of the 
ermine. The weaſel dwellb not, like the er- 
mine, in woods and deſerts, but near the habi- 
tations of men. I have kept both ſpecies toge- 
ther; but animals which differ 1 in climate, in 
conflitution, and | in 7 never interne 


„ 


in the 9 1 of the 18 But the er- 
mine is two inches longer than the largeſt wea - 
fel. Neither of them can be tamed, but are 
kept wild in iron cages. Neither of them 
voluntarily eat honey, nor attack the bee- 
hives, like the polecat and martin. Thus 
the ermine is not the ſavage weaſel, nor the 
ictis of Ariſtotle, which, he ſays, is caſily 
tamed, and very fond of honey. The weaſel 
and ermine, inſtead of being eaſily tamed, are ſo 
wild, that they will not eat when any perſon 
looks at them : 'They are in perpetual agitation, 
always endeavouring to conceal themſelves: And, 
if a man wants to keep them, he muſt furniſh 
them with a bundle of ' wool or flax, in which, 
they wrap and hide themſelves from the light. 
'Thither they drag every thing they can lay hold 
of, and never eat but in the night, They allow 
freſh meat to lie three or four days, 0 F. even till 
it corrupt, before they touch it. They ſleep 
three fourths of the day, and watch their prey 
during the night. When a weaſel gets 

the poultry, be attacks not the cocks r 


c 


F 
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but ſingles out the chickens and young birde, 
whom he kills with a ſingle bite on the head, 


and then carries off the whole one by one. He 


likewiſe: breaks the eggs, and ſucks them with 
incredible avidity; In winter, they generally 
live in granaries and barns, where they often re- 
main during the ſpring, and bring forth their 
young among the hay and ſtraw. During this 
period, the female makes war, with more ſucceſs 


than the cat, againſt the rats and mice, who can- 


not eſcape her, becauſe ſhe follows them into 
their holes. She mounts the pigeon-houſes, 
and deſtroys the pigrons, ſparrows, &c. In 
ſummer, they retire farther from houſes, eſpeci- 
ally into low grounds, about mills, along rivu- 
lets, conceal themſelves among bruſh- wood, in 
order to ſurpriſe birds, and often take up their 

abode in old willows, where the female brings 
forth her young: She prepares for them a bed 
of ſtraw, leaves, and other and litters, 
in the ſpring, from three to five, The young, 
like thoſe of the polecat, pine-weaſel, and mar- 
tin, are born blind ; but they very ſoon acquire 
growth and Arength enough to follow their mo- 
cher in the chace, The weaſels attack ſerpents, 
water-Tats, moles, held-mice, &c. and, over- 
running the meadows, they deyour quails and 
partridges, together with their eggs. Their mo- 
tion conſiſts of inequal and procipitant leaps; 
and, when they want ta mount a tree, , they make 
a en hound, by Which the) are at ance ele- 


vated 


„ THE "WEASEL. 


- vated ſeveral- feet hig. They leap in e u. 
manner when they attempt to ſeize a bird. 
Theſe animals, as well as the ee 5 
ret, have a diſagreeable odour, which is ſtronger! | 
in ſaramer than in winter; and, when purſued. 
or irritated, / their ſmell is felt at a conſiderable 
diſtance. They move always with caution and 
with ſilence, and never cry, but when they are 
hurt. Their cry is ſharp, rough, and very ex- 
preſſive of reſentment. At their own odour is 
offenſive, they ſeem not to be ſenſible of à bad 
ſmell in other bodies. A peaſant in my neigh» 
bourhood took three new-littered weaſels out of 
the carcaſs of à wolf that had been hung on a 
tree by the hind feet. The wolf was almoſt en- 
tirely putrified, and the female weaſel had made 


a neſt of leaves ure ee ee n 
er erer Nee N a. 


$ 
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Op LEMANGE, 


The author kate ae quotes a letter 
he received from the Counteſs of Noyan, dated 
at the Caſtle of Manceliere in Britany, July 
20. 1771, in which that Lady aſſures him, 
that he had injured the character of the weaſel, 
by alledging, that no art could reclaim or ren- 
der him Ubeile ; "becauſe the had tried the Expje- 
 riment upon a young Wea taken in her bo, 

* 


den, who ſoon learned to 
the hand from; which it received its 
became as familiar, carefling, and rolickfom 
as a dog or ſquirrel. * 
This fact the author had ſtill farther confirm- 
ed by a ſimilar experiment made by M. Gidy 
de Mornas, who trained a young weaſel fo com= 
pletely, that the animal followed him wherever 
he went. The method of taming them is; to 
and even beat them, when theqy bite. 
Their odour is never offenſive;, but 3 
are ed. Ir are beten 


never eat honey, although — to them... | 
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AER weak with a bled ge nr 
2 ermine, and ro/elet by the French; the 


ermine when it is white, and the reſelet when it 
zs ted or yellowiſn. Though leſs frequent than 

the-ordinary weaſel; they are ſtill found in con- 
ſiderable numbers, eſpecially in the antient fo- 
reſts, and ſometimes, during winter, in fields 
bordering upon woods, It is eaſy, at all ſeaſons; 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common weaſel; 


8 , » . 
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The upper part of the body is of a pale tawuy brown 
colour, the edges of the ears and ends of the toes, of a yel - 
lowiſh white ; the throat, breaſt, and belly white; the end of 
the tail black: The length of the body is ten inches, and of 
the tail five and a half. In the north of Europe, this animal 
becomes entirely white at the approach of winter, excepting 
the end of the tail; and it reſumes its brown colour in the 
ſpring; Pennant, Snap. of quad. p. 212. 

In Latin, Hermellanus, animal Erminewn; in Italian, Armel- 
Bne in German, Hermelin ; in Swediſh, Hermelin, Lekatt ; in 
Poliſh, Grongftay ; in French, L Hermine, or PR" in n. 
Ermine, Stoat. 

Muſtela alba; Gefrer, guad. p. 753+ 

Muſtela candida, five animal ermineum recentiorum ; Ray, 
Synopſ. quad. p. 198. 


gg erminea, plantis fiſſis, caudae apice albo; Linn. Syſt. 
at. | 


Muſtela armellina; muſtela alba,extrema cauda nigra z Klin. 
quad. p. 63. 

Muſtela hieme alba, aeſtate fapen ratila, infra alba, cauda 
apice nigro; Brifen Regn. animal. p. 243. 
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THE EA MINE) ol 
for the end of their tails abwiys of a deep black; 


and the borders of the cars: and toes are white; 


We bhaye little to add to what we formerly 


only obſerve, that it changes its colour, as autual, 
in winter. L hadd one ſent me, in the beginning of 

March 1757, which was then white. 1 
till April 1758, when it would probably have 

become white, had it been at liberty; but it was 
conſined in an iron cage, againſt the bars of 
which it perpetually rubbed, and, as it had not 


been ſulhczently expoſed to the ld, it Mill pre- 
ſerved its ſummer coat. It remains as ſavage 


ever, and has loſt nothing of its bad ſmell; In 
every other circumſtance, it is a healthy vivaci- 
ous animal, has lively eyes, a fine countenance, - 
and movements ſo rapid, that it is impoſſible to 
follow them with the eye. It has always been 
fed with eggs and fleſh ; but it touches not nieat 
till it has become putrid. I never inclined to 
eat honey; and, being deprived of victuals for 
three days, it died, after having taken a ſalt | 
quantity of honey. The ſkin of this amimal is 
very precious. The furs of the ermine are finer 
and fairer than thoſe of the white rabbit; but 
they ſoon turn yellowiſh ;z and, indeed, the'er 
mines of our climate have ON a Fer ann 8 
of yellow. Feen 
This animal 1s. is ee 

ſpecially in Ruſſia re and en where, 


| | Nag FO g as 
* See above, article Weaſel. 28 gl b c de 4 


7 69 n ra . 


Ne concerring this; animal We hall 


* 
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e other place, they are' 3 
mer and white in winter. They feed upon fall 
animals, and particularly a ſpecies of rat, Which 
abounds/in Norway: and Lapland, v0 be after= 
wards mentioned. The ermines are rare in tem- 
perate climates, and are never found in warm 
countries. The Cape animal, called the ermme 
by Kolbe, and whoſe fleſh, he remarks, iis 
wholeſome and agreeable. to the palate, has nd 
affinity to the ermine. The weaſels of Cayenne, 
deſcribed by. M. es F, and the gray ermites 
mentioned by — — 410 
TO Es our bebe and ermines.. 
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oy the e e of Aue by Pontop- | 
pidan, we have the following remarks. . 
In Norway, the ermine 5 
* ments of rocks. This animal ſeems to belong 
© to the weaſel tribe. His ſkin is white, except 
the tail, which is ſpotted with black. The furs 
of Norway and Lapland preſerve their white- 
neſß better than thoſe of Ruſſia, which ſooner 
turn yellowiſh; and, for this reaſon, the for- 
* mer are of greater requeſt, even at Peterſburg. 
bo 4 ermine 27 0 . d aro he eat and, 
_ Ft in -C when 


* Deſi. dn Ca de Bnne<lperance, 54+ | 
I Deſeript. de la France equinpctiale. 2 
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| | when praddieable, carries off his prey. He is 


larly fond of 


* 


quantities of ſea fowls. It is alledged, 


* contludts her 
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© the coaſt of Norway, where there are vaſt 
b. 
vhen the female briagi fort on an illand, ſhe * 


young t tlie continent upon = 
* piece of wood, piloting them with her ſndut. 


This animal, - though iſmall, kills, thoſe bf a> 


6; much langer ſize, ad the rein- deer and bear. 


* 
* are alleep, and adheres. ſo faſt dy his. = 
rea cannot. diſengage him. He * 
ſurpriſes eagles and IT 
* fixing an them, andincyer quitting them, even 
when they Wen tlie e 15 1 


1 
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He jumps into one of their ears 


abe. 
+ likewiſe; 


f . chem. fall n an Hd 
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Ks 1 D190 al * e 
med boobefle : 1 Met 6 müll 
Ta e 
armin W. Allamand gave the firikde-' 
ſcription An figure of ie under the wane” 
of the gui, n the 15h volume of dhe Dh 
ecktian af n werk. Which ke deſcribes i te 
'Umarigerz: 1 10 009 0707 enraree oF + 1 
ot received, Ah hes lem Sandee . 
„mal. Janine} reprofented it the plate f. If che 
"catalogue was called the gray wwen/tf; "Row: 
| « which-cirommſtance E hives G ah 
*" becauſe-L kiow nor Hör fit is denotafgased in 
* the country where Wise found 
< per part of its body is covered with deep brown 
* hair, having white points, which gives a gray- 
* ith brown colour: Under the head and neck is 
a bright gray, becauſe the hairs there are very 
© ſhort, and the white part is of equal length 
* with the brown. The muzzle, the under part 
* af the body and legs, are black; which Ggur 


_ © larly contraſts with che gray colour on the 
© head and neck. 


The head of this inet h n in pro- 
portion to its body; its ears form almoſt a ſemi- 
* circle; its eyes are large; and its mouth ii 
armed 


- 


* A new animal from Bufton's Supplement. 
+ Edition de Holande, tom. 15. 
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| THE GRISON OR GRAY WEASEL. 1 
* armed with firong grinders, and (harp taſks. 


* It has fix cutting teeth in cach. jau, four of 
_ * thent hardly fifirg above. the Bums. Both 


the fore and hind feet have five toes, with yel- | 2 


< lowiſh claws. ee 

* minates in a post. 
The griſon has a greater / reliant 1 
„enſel than to ay te ban But it be- 
longs not to the weaſel tribe; ; for its hody is nor. 
long enough, arid its legs are too long. It is 
not mentioned by any author or traveller; I 
* ſhowed it te fereral perſons who bad fived | 
in Surinam; but none of them Enew it; 


„dende it either mul be . inte nit even in 75 
its native country, or it muſt ive only in de- 
© ſert and unfrequented places, "The length of 
* its body is about ſeven inches: I have not 
* beet! able to learn any thing of its hiſtory.” 
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IHE tgultrel is a little on. ani 
de conſidered as in a ſtate between ſavage 
EX domeſtic. The gentleneſs, docility, and 
inoſſenſiveneſz of his manners, entitie him to re- 
gard and protection. Thaugh he ſametimes 


3 641" ol 


ſeizes birds, he is neither cargivarous nor deſtruc- | 


tive. Fruits, almonds, nuts, beech- maſt, and a 
_corns, are his common food. He is handſome, 
lively, alert, and extremely vigilant and indu- 
ſtrious. He has eyes full of fire, a fine counte“ 
nance, a nervous body, and, very nimble. limbs: 
* Ware a, has en is heightened; by af tail 

Vrollitf ei reſembling 


0 The common ſovieret has two cutting/teeth in each jaw; 
four toes before, and five behind; a long tail, cloathed with 
long hair; the ears terminated in long tufts of hair; the eyes 
are large, lively, and black; the head, body, legs, and tail, 
are of a bright reddiſh brown ; the breaſt and belly are white; 
and the hair on each ſide of the tail lies flat; Pepnapt's H 
x quad. p. 279- 
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In Greek and Latin, Scjurus ; in Italian, Schirivolo, Chirivole, 


Scbirato, Schiratolo; in Spaniſh, Harda-eſgwo; in German, 
Eychorn, Eichhermlin; in Swediſh, Horn; in Nn Iijervijorka | 
in French, IL'Zcureuil 

Sciurus; Cœſner Hift. of guad. p. 845. 

Sciurus vulgaris; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 214- 


Sciurus vulgaris, auriculis apice barbatis, palmis tetradace | 


tylis, plantis pentadaQylis ; Linn. t. p. 104. 
Sciarus vulgaris rubicundus; Klein. guad. p. 53. 


pI 
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Sciurusrutus quandoque griſco admixto; Brin. Regn- aim. 


: 
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reſembling 6 plome f feathers; : with He 
raiſes the lengttvof * his head, and under Which 
He ſhades" Rimſelf from hee lun and Weschet. 
The under part of his body is furniſhed Witt an 
apparatus equilly- remarkable; and which itidi- 
cates ſtrong generative powers. The ſquirrel 
partakes leſs of the nature of. qdadrupeds than 
myſt others of. that tribe! He generally reſts. 
almoſt on end, and uſes his fore - feet like hands, 
in carrying his food to his mouth. Inftiaciof 


ally in the air. He approaches the birds'by 7 
his lightneſs; and, like the feathered tribes, he 
.dwells on the tops of trees, and traverſes the foreſts 
by leaping from one tree to another. He like- 
wiſe; builds his neſt in che trees, gathers grains 
and ſeeds, drinks the dews, and deſcends notto the 
earth, but when the trees are agitated by ſtorms. 
He is never found in the open fields; nor in the 
plains. He, approaches not the habitations of 
men, and never remains among hruſh wood; but 
delights in che lofty trees of the foreſt. Of wa- 
ter he is ſtill more afraid than of the earth; and 
we are aſſured, that, when he wants to paſs a ri- 
ver or lake, he employs the bark of a tree for a 
ſhips and n * arr ee n 
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. Rei veritate. nitityr quod Geſnerus ex Vincentio Beluan- 
cenfi et Olao Magno' refert, 'ſcinros, quando aquam trauſire 
cupiunt, lignum leviſſnnnm aquae imponere ; eique inſidentes, 
et cauda, non tamen ut vult, erecta, fed continuo mota, velifi- 
cantes neque flante vento, fed tranquillo acquore traufvekl, 


cantealing himſelf under the eafth, he is perpe- 


o THE S GUIRNE L. 


"i - He Meeps not, ke the dormpule, duting the 
winter, but is at all ſeaſons awake and lively:; 


3nd, if the foot, of the tree where he repoſes be 


| touched; he inſtantly. leaves his little neſt aud 


Nies to another tree, or ſhelters himſelf under u 
branch. He collects nuts 


has recourſe to them for his winter food: Helke 
wiſe ſearches for them in the ſnow, and ſcratches 


off the ſurface of it with his feet. His voice 


is hrill, and ſtill more piercing than that of the 
martin. When irritated, he makes a murmur- 


ing or grumbling noiſe. He is too light For 


walking ; his movements conſiſt of little leaps; 
and ſometimes he makes conſiderable botnidh 
His claws are ſo ſharp, and his motion ſo quick, 
that he inſtantaneouſly climbs beech trees, Hough 
| their bark be exceedingly ſmooth. 


are heard crying, when purſuing each other a- 
mong the trees. They ſeem to dread the heat 


of the ſun; for, during the day, they remain in 


their nefts, from which they iſſue, in the night, 
to eat, to frolick, and to make love. Their habita- 


tion is clean, warm, impenetrable to rain, and 


generally ſituated in the cleft of a tree; They 


mga the work by carrying ſmall ſticks, 


Which 
quod fide 8 fiduſque meus emiſarius ad infolas Goth> 


landiae, plus fimplici vice obſervavit, et cum ſpoliis in littori- 
bus ibidem collectis redux mirabundus mihi retulit; Difers 
de Sciuro velante. Phil, * No. 99+ . 38. 3 
938 


During the fine ſummer nights, the dureh 


[ 


| 


during ſummer, hides 
them in the trunks or hollows of old trees, ani 


* 


BY 


THE 0 R WELL * 


bay. fufficiemtr ia, men to paſb. Nove | 
eee ſhelters the 
tain ran off the" fides, 

They — produce three or four at # Miter: 
The females come in ſeaſon in the ſpring, and 
bring forth in May, or the beginning of June. 
They caſt their hair in winter, and the new fur 
is redder chan the former. They comb and 
dreſs-thernſelves with their hands and teeth, are 
very cleanly, and have no had ſmell. Their 
feln fakes pretty good” eating. The hair of 
theit tail 10 uſed” för e 3 mm ſkin f is 
oily” an it 8 

Severe ? | L - 
that of the N but thete are few varieties 1 
in the ſpecies aſa Someè are of an alh-colour; 4 
but the; groateſf number are reddiſh. . The { mall 
gray Find" is a different ſpecies, and continues 
always gray And, without mentioning the fly- 
ing fquittels, the iis quirrel of Cambaia 
which is ve ry ſhall, that of Madagaſcar f, called 
Tfithbi, lens is gray, and neither beautiful nor 
eaſily tamed,” the white ſquirrel of Siam t, the 


gray * ene of n the ſtriped 


22.08 


* eee Pietro della Valle, 
+ Le voyage de Flacourt, p. 164. 

1 Le ſecond-veyage da —— -* 
$ Torn doin Grup ds Ines Calldy tom. 7. 


20% T1HIE! 8 G n NI. 


- ſquitrel:of Canada 9, he black net 
large gray ſauirrel of: Virgimialt)cthe:fquicrel! 
New Spain with-white fhripen g, che white 
ſquirrel of Siberia |; the vnriegate quitrel; lot? 
mut pouticus, the {mall American ſquirrel, that! 
of. Pxaſil that of | Barbary the palm: rat, & e. form: 
ſo many ditinet ond independent ſpecies of qua 
1 t ei do ho⁰ wilgngion j, 
nk i i n Henk 514 (2009 nm 
n 0 ee d % H νν,⁰ννt ani 
Ati Wen ny bas sir ni nin iat Aro. vant 
bn Us Pr = FEE E M E N 13 Fb21 Ti 
517 A ag bed id date dla; 91h 

14 nd. Of. bo gh 25 % N 


"Squirrels ls. would be conſidered rather a f, 
tives of n orthern'; regions, than Ky temperate clin, 
mates; for they abound ſo muck | 
immenſe numbers be ſkins are N 3 
in that country ie Siberians, ſays M. Gmelin, 
take the Crate in traps, made nearly in the. 
form of a fourth figure, which. are ſuſpended on 
the trees, and baited with a piece of dried fiſh. 8. 

It was former] remarked, that there are black 
ſquirrels in America. M. Aubry, curate of Saint- 
Louis, has, in his cabinet, a {quirrel, ſent bim 
from Martinico, W is totally black. It is alſo 


ede omg diſtioguiſhed 


9 nd Sabard n in. * FS 
+ L*hiſt. nat- de la Caroline, par Cateſby, tom. 2. p. 73. 

+ Ibid. tom. 2. p. 76. 

0 Albert Seba, vol. 1. p. 76. i I £27 8Y her * 
Briſſon. Regn. yen, of 446% 4 Ser 28 + - 
3 » 7 
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 Giſtingliithed from other mee ene o 
hair, or Nl leaſt a very: ſmall quaritity, on 


* 
M. de la Borde, King's } böse Ae 8 


remarks, that, 3 na, his ere is only one pe- 
cies of "{quirrel, which lives 5 the woods ; that 
its hal is eddiſh ; pt: ir  exceetds not the 1 pe 
ur rat; that” it . feeds on. Ae ers 7 
the Marina, Aoura, Com nata, &. 
forth its young ' to the number e | two, * 
holes of trees; that i it bites like art; ; that It; 18 
ealily tamed ; Wat it makes 4 Kind c of. low 5 ; 
fling cry. 3 FW that Fis always ſeen. Along, le 
ing from branch to branch. „ EO a 
Lam not certain,that this ani 2a, e 5 
by M. de la Borde, is a real Aauirre 3. for. wow 
animals, i in general, are, not found very Warm 
climates, Juch as that of Guiana. "The 5 80 
on the contrary, is very. Bas edt cold | 
and temperate regions of both Continents. 8 
We find, ſays M. Kalm, © ſeveral 3 of 
x n in Penſylvania, where the ſmall kind, 
called the ground-/quirrel, is preferred; be- 
© cauſe, though difficult to tame, it is moſt hand- 
* ſome. The large ſquirrels do much miſchief 
to the Plantations of maize, They cut the 
* ſtems, in order to eat the pith. They ſome- 
times come in hundreds into a field, and often 
« devour the whole wheat in a ſingle night. In 
order to deſtroy them, a price is put upon their 
© heads. The inhabitants eat the fleſh of the 
* ſquirrels, but put little value on their ſkins *. 
Voi , I? The 


* 
* 


* Voyage de Kalm, tom. 2. p. 2454 1 1 


1274 HE S N RRE L 
4 © Thegr {quirrels.are common in eat hy 

Rs. A of North m— 
* 7 In e e reſemt le thoſe of Sweden; but, 
both ia ſummer and Tire 7 preſerve their | 
bel „and are, likewiſe ſomewhat larger. 

F 00 Hep neſts with moſs and ſtraw in 
© the hol lows of trees, They feed upon the 
e the woods, but prefer the maize. Th 

lay up ' proviſions for winter, and remain 
ie magazines during the great colds. Theſe 
animals not only do much injury to the maize, 

. but likewiſe to the oaks, the e of which 

. * they devour, ſo that the trees produce Buy a 

* corns. . . . . It is alledged, that they are 

now more numerous in Penſylyania than fop-" 

* © merly, and that they have multiplied in pro- 
© portion to the increaſe of the 5 il of 

s, maize, which is their EPO food.“ 
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Vrin b by deter 1 01a" 


eat to ſmall; from ſtrong to. weak coup 


alen every part of her Works. Vs Attentiye, 5 


ſolely to the e of each f pecies, the; 
creates a profuſion of individuals, ang ſupports 


by numbers 0 ſmall and the feeble, whom ſhe. 


hath left unprovided with arms or with . 
She has not only put thoſe inferior animals in a 


condition to perpetuate and to reſiſt by their own... 


numbers, but ſhe ſeems, at the ſame time, 0 
have afforded a ſupply to each by multiplying, 
the neighbouring: ſpecies. The rat, the mouſe, 
the ee the e the Ms tailed 


b, 2 ne 998 Ae 1 20 a 
* The rat has ini" cut mY teeth in WIE 2 22 Lelbbs, 


7 behind, and a ſlender taper tall, naked or very ſlightiy hair- - 
It is of a' deep iron gray colour, nearly! black ; the belly 1 
. and the legs duſky and almpſt naked. There is a. 


claw, in place of a fifth toe, on the fore · feet. Its length is ſeven 
inches, and that of the tail near ade; ; Pena Huh, Yup 
p. 299. £30 3- 1337 


In Sete an in 120 Mat mgjers None þ in n Rato 
di i caſa ; in Spaniſh, Raton ; in German, Rex. in Swediſh, Ratta; 


in Poliſh, Sczurcz; in French, Le Rat. 


Mus dotiefticas major, ü vs rattus; Getty. quiad.'p- 120 * 
Sy nopy. quad P. 217. 5 

Mus rattus, cauda elongata frees palony cerrada@ylis, cu 
unguiculo pollicari, plantis pentadattylis ; ; Lin. Sift p. 8 155 

Mus rattuk doriieſticos ; Klein. quad. p. 57. 


Mus cauda longiſſima, obſcure cinereus ; Brien Regs anim 


d. 168, 


276 TH MAT. 


field mouſe, the fat ſquirrel, the garden ſquirrel, 
the dormoule, t -mouſe, and ſeveral o- 
thers, whont I. be not, becauft they belong 
not to our climate, form ſo many diſtin and 
ſeparate ſpecies, but ſo analogous to each oth 
that, ik anyone mould happen to fail, the gip | 
inthe genus would hafdly be perceptible. ; Is | 
this great un ber öf nei ghbouring ſpecies whi 
th given to narbratifs” the idea 1 genera; * an 
idea which can only be employed Aten we view 
objects in general, but which vaniſhes wheneyer 
we cet nature in detail.” , | 
Men at firſt gave diſtin banks to objects which 
appeared to differ from each other; and, at the 


fame time, they | gave general denominations to 
objects that ſeemed” to be nearly fimilar. A- 


mong a rude people, and in the infancy of all lau- 
guages, there is hardly any thing but general 
terms, or vague and ill- formed expreſſions for 
objects of the ſame order, though very different 
from each other. An oak” a beech, a linden= 
tree, a fir, a pine, a yew, would, at firſt,” have 
no other name but that of a tree ; afterwatdy the 
oak, the beech, and the yew, would all be called 
oak ; when theſe were diſtinguiſhed from the fir, 
the pine, and the yew, the three latter would be 
called fr. Particular names could only be in- 
vented in conſequence of a minute examination 
of each different ſpecies ; and the numbers of 
theſe names are augmented in proportion to the 
extent of « our knowledge of Nature: This more 


ne 


23 YET 


ns 


— more frequent. When natural ob- 


jecde, therefore, are repreſentehito ua, under ge- 
neral denominations, or by:claſſes. and genera; it 
is recalling: the-darknefs-. uliar to the infant 
ſtate of human knowledge. | Ignorance. ie he, 
parent of genera; but ſcienco will forever Son- 
tinue to create and to myltiply: proper names: 


and I ſhall never heſitateſin adding to their num 
ber, as often. as L have occaſion to deinen . 


ferent m vi Mr ddaoodoraogos 
Several fpacies of. ſmall animals ets ho 
confounded under the generic name of Rat: But. 
we ſhall conſine this name ſolely to the com- 
mon rat, which is of a hlackiſh colour, and in- 
feſts the habitations of men. Tbe rat common 
y frequenta granaries and barns, and from 
thence, . when, food is ſcarce, comes into our 
houſes. He is a carnivorous, or rather an om 
nivorous animal : He ſeems. only. to prefer hard 
ſubſtances to thoſe which are tender or ſucculent. 
He gnavrs linen, cloaths, furniture, makes holes 
in the walls, lodges in the ceilings, and in the 
void Apaces between the wall and the wainſcot- 
ting. From theſe lurking places the rats iſſue in 
queſt of food, and tranſport thither every ſub- 
ſtance they can drag, forming conſiderable ma- 
gazines, eſpecially when they have young to 


* = 


provide for. The female brings forth ſeveral 
times a year, but always in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The litter generally conſiſts of five or fix.” They 


- are 


Tt THEE KAT. 
- areifond of warmth; and; in wititer; infliniate” 


themſbſves neur the chimneys, or lodge-athiony” 
bayorftraw.: Ia ſpie of eats, pbiſon and ſnares s 
theſe ammals multiply 10 greatly, tft they of | 
ten doi mur damage. In old country houſes! = 
where grain is kept, and where rhe" vicinity of 
barns and magaziues of hay fatilitates their re- 
treaty they ofter increaſe ſo prodigioufly, that” 
the poſſeſſors are obliged® to remove and deſert 
their hubitations; unleſs the rats happen to de 
ſtroy each other. It is well known, that rats, 
hen pinched for fool; eat one anotticr. "When 
a famine is created by too great a number b 
erouded into one place, the ſtrong kill the weak. 


open their heads, and firſt eat the brain; and wen 


| _ the reſt of the body. Next day, tlie Nh 


newed, and continues in the ſame mantier till 
moſt of them are deſtroyed. This'is the reaſom 
why theſe animals, after being extremely trouble? 
ſome, diſappear all bf x ſudden, and return not 
for a long time. The ſame” thing happens to 
field mice, whoſe prodigious multiplication is in- 
terrupted only by the hoſtilities they exetciſe om 
each other, when proviſions become fearce! THIS 
ſudden deſtruction is aſcribed by Ariſtotle tothe 
operation of rains. But rats are not expoſed to 
rain, and the field- mice know how to guard 
themſelves againſt its effects; for TT N BOT 
inhahit are not even moiſt. 
- The rats are as laſcivions as they val 
dus: They ſqueak during their am 
when 


2 PHE R A « -_ 
hen. they Gebt), They prepare a bed for their 
young, and . When the 
young begin tog iſſue from their hole, che mo- 


Ter watches, defends, and enen fights with che 
cats, in order to ſave mem 2 wake more 


| TOES in nt 2 fd hiter; and, as Ee 
e both to be vi- 

| maler, is a more er be nd forms 
dable enemy, becauſe he follows the rat into his 
hole. Their ſtrength being nearly equal, the 
combat often continues long: But the method of 


uſing their arms is very different. The rat wounds 
only by reiterated ſtrokes with his fore-teeth, 
which ars rather deſtined for gnawing than bi- 
ting ; and, being ſituated at the extremity of the 
lever, or jaw, they have not much force. But 
the weaſel bites cruelly with the whole jaw, and, 
inſtead of letting go his hold, he ſucks the bloc 
from the 1 7-5 part; and, , Uirrefore, ihe rat 

_ uniformly falls « fieride 00 is weaſel. 

Of this ſpecies, as in all thoſe whith conſiſt of 
numerous individuals, there are many varieties. 1 
Beſide the common rat, which is blackiſh, ſome 
are brown, others gray, reddiſh, and even totally 
white. The. white rats have red eyes, like the 
white rabbit, the white mouſe, and all the other a- 
nimals which are perfoly White. The whole fpe- 
cies, and Its WS APO hs nine et the 
: temperate 


he weaſel, 5 


11 * A T. 


- "remiperate climates, and b nn mY 
the warm than the cold rezions. There were no 
-rats briginally in America; but — — | 
from Europe multiplied ſo prodigiouſy, chat they 
were long the ſcourge of the colonies, where they 

had no enemies but large ſerpents, who ſwallow- 
ed them'alive. ' They have been carried by ſhips 

into the Eaſt Indies, and all the illands of the In- 
dian Archipelago f; and are found. likewife in 
Africa f. But, towards the north, "they have ne- 
ver multiplied beyond Sweden ; for what are 
called Norwegian and Lapland rats | are nimals 
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Pontoppidan n . ae 5 the. 
5 water rats can live farther north than Nor- 

; that there are ſeveral diſtricts, as that of 

I Hademer in the dioceſe of Bergen, and others 
in the dioceſe of Aggerhum, where no rats are 
4 to be found . and that the rats on the ſouth 
| banks of the iriver. Fee lows. e when 
ae ** is deferip det Attlles pr 1 1 an Tete bo. 5 
p. zog. Lhiſt. nat. des Antilles, p. 2617 Nouveau voyages 


aux iles de YAmerique, tom. 3. p. 160; - 5 
225. a + Lettres edifiantes, . recueil 18,-p- 
i Voyage de Gninde par Bofman, p. 241. Lb 


164 2. 


voyages par M. I Abbe Prevôt, tom. 4. p. 238. 
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en LE” TY 
* ele es dds wah U oc This difference,” 
he adds, can only be aſcxibed to certain exhala- = 
| © tions of the ſoil, which are deſtructive to theſe 
© animals.” Theſe facts may be true: But we 
have often diſcovered that Pontoppidan | in an * 
nc who deſerves not entire credit, 5 
- M. le Vicomte de Querhoent has Fabbured'r me 
with the following remarks : That the rats, tran- 
ſported from Europe to the Iſle of France; i increa- 
ſed to. ſuch a degree, that, it is alledged, they 2 
made the Dutch leave the ill and. The French 
have diminiſhed the number , though | great quan- 
ities of them till remain. Some time, adds M. 
de Querhoent, after a rat reſides in India, he ac- 
quires ſo ſtrong a ſmell of muſk, that he ſcents 
every thing for a conſiderable ſpace round his ha- 
bitation ; and it is alledged, that, when he comes 
near wine, he makes it turn ſour.— This Indian 
rat appears to be the ſame which the Portugueſe 
call Cheroſo, or odoriferous rat. La Boullaye-le- 
Gouz ſays, that it is very ſmall, and nearly of 
* the figure of a ferret; that its bite is venom- 
ous; that its ſmell is immediately perceived 
« when it enters a chamber; and that it eries 
Eric, ric, kric N. 
| This rat is likewiſe found in . 5 it 
is called the ſcented rat. It is mentioned by the 87 
Dutch voyagers, who tell us, that its ſkin is as 
fine as that of the mole, but not ſo black F.. 
Vol. VIVIV— Nn THE 
7 Voyage de la Boullaye-le-Gous, p. 256. RH 


+ Recueil des voyages” qui ont ſervi a verablifiement: de LY 
Comp. des Indes Orient. tom. 2. p, 275. 
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HE 50 is REY faller, equally aume- 
rous, and more generally diffuſed than the 
rat. It has the ſame inſtinct, the ſame — 
tion and natural diſpoſitions, and differs only by 
its weakneſs, and the habits which reſult from this 
circumſtance. Timid by nature, and familiar 
from neceſſity, fear and want are the ſources of 
all its movements. He never iſſues from his hole 
but in queſt of food, and runs in again upon the 
leaſt alarm. He goes not, like the rat, from 
houſe to houſe, unleſs he be forced, and is not 
near ſo deſtructive. His manners are gentle, and 
he may be tamed to a certain degree; but he ne- 
5 ver 


An animal that n no deſerĩption; W found White, 


it is very beautiful, the full bright eye appearing to great ad- 


vantage amidſt the ſuowy fur; Pennant's Synopf. off quad. p. 302. 

In Greek, Mvrxes; in Latin, Mar, Muſculus, Sorex ; in Ita- 
lian, Topo, Sorice, Sori ai cuſa ; in Spaniſh, Rat ; in German, 
Muſs; in Swediſh, Mur; in Poliſh, Myf; in French. Ls 
Sotrts. 

Mus domeſticus communis, vel minor ; Gefner. Icon. animal. 
quad. p. 114. 

Mus domeſticus ads ſeu minor; Ray, Synopſe animal. 
quad. p. 218. 

Mus muſculus, cauda elongata, palmis terrada@ylis, plane 
pentadactylis; Lyn. Syſt. p. 83. 
Mus minor, muſculus vulgaris domeſticus, W en W 
longa; lein. hift. nat. quad, b. 57 
Mus cauda longiſſima, obſcure cinereus, — aks 
te; Briſon, Regn. _ 169. . ; 4 
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ver diſcovers che kalen attachment to his bene- 
factors. It is not, indeed, eaſy t6 love 'thole who 
are perpetually laying ſnares for Though 
weak, the mouſe has many enemies, from Who 
ke has no means of eſcape, but thoſe of agility 
and minyteneſs, Owls, birds of prey, cats, Wen- 
ſels, and even rats, make war upon the mice, 
2 are ſhot, caught in traps, an and deſtroyed 

2. millions. In a word, e | 

zing fecundity alone. 

They bring forth at all ſenſons; and ſeveral 
times in che years The litter'generally conſults = 
of five or ſix. In leſs than fifteen days, the 
young are ſtrong enough to diſperſe; and to pro- 
cure food for themſelves. Theiiduration' of life 
in thoſe ſmall animals muſt, therefore, be Mort, 8 
ſince their growth ig ſo rapid; and thb cireum- 
ſtance ſtill farther augments the idea'of their pro- 
_ digious multiplication: | Ariſtotle: tells us chat, 

having ſhut up a pregnant mouſe in à veſſel; - 
long with plenty of grain, he, in n ſhort time -- 
ter, found 120 mice, wow D ba chap Ge 
I 25 
Theſe little animals are 15 np means YN 
they have a vivacious and elegant air. That ſpe- 
cies of horror ſome people feel at them, ariſes 
from the ſurpriſe and inconveniencies they ſome- 
times occaſion. All mice are whitiſh. under the 
belly, and ſome are altogether white. Others are 
more or leſs brown and black. The ſpecies is 


n diffuſed © over Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 
and 1 5 


as 1 ** M* O E 


and, it is Ne that thoſe of America, 1 
they are very numerous, came originally from the 
Old Continent, It is, however, certain, that this 
little animal follows. man, and flies from uninhg- © 
bited places, probably on account of its natural 
appetite for bread, cheeſe, butter,” oil, and 9 
Amen: whith men He} for. themſelves Irs 
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White mice, with techeytz; are 55555 not 00 
in our temperate climates, but in the ſouthern 
and northern rgions of both Continents. White 
mice, with red eyes, ſays Pontoppidan, have 
been found in the ſmall village of Rams-dal- 
lem; but, whether they are :indigenous; or 
— brought from the Eaſt- Indies, is uncertain. This 
laſt ſuppoſition ſeems to have no foundation; 
for, it is natural to expect white mice in Nor- 
- way, as well as every where elſe in Europe; 
and mice, in general, are equally numerops in 
America as in dme Od Cantine: =) 
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N Bn in che fields and woods. les eyes e 5 
remarkably large and prominent; and it differs 
ſtill more from the rat and mouſe, by the colour 
i of its hair, which is whitiſh. under the belly, and X ? 
of a reddiſh brown, on the back. It is very gene- 
rally and copiouſiy diffuſed, eſpecially. in elevated 
countries. It ſeems to take a conſiderable time in 
arriving at full growth, becauſe it varies greatly 
in.ſize.. The largeſt are between four and five 
inches long; and the ſmaller ones, Which appear 
likewiſe to be adults, are an inch ſhorter. And. 
We eee ? 2" 
* 2 Hic al great : * 
„ This animal bas fall black eyes; its bead. wal, and files | 
are of à yellowiſh brown, mixed with ſome duſky hairt; the 
breaſt is of an ochre colour; and the belly is white: Ita 


from the tip of the noſe to the tail, is Four inches and d half, 
and that of the tail, which is ſlightly covered _ hair, is is 


four inches; Pennant's Synop/. of quad. p. 302. © ; TS. 
| Mus agreſtis major; macrouras Geberit Rey 10 Spy] quad 
219. HOO 


Mus cauda longa, fee efuſco faveſcens, infra ex plbo e ci- 
nereſcens; Brian. quad. p. 123. ; | 

Mus domeſticus medius; Ray, Synepſe quad. p. 218. 
Mus ſylvaticus, cauda longa, palmis tetradaQylis, is pai | 
pentadaQylis, carpers Bo = writ arm at 0 A 
Hf. nat. 5. 84. | tom 
Le Mulot; Buffon, | QC RBI 
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great and ſmall are anqueſtionably the fume 
led 
ſome naturaliſts to make two ſpecies of them, the 


e Ignoraſice bf tlũd AQ: Has, 


one called the great field-rat, and the other the 
field-mouſe. Ray, who firſt fell into this blunder, 
em to ackhowledye that he knew but dne 
ſpecies . And, though the fhert deſcriptiond he 
Has given each ſpecies appear do differ, weought not 


to conclude that both exiſt: 1. Becauſe he him- 


ſelf knew but bie; 2. Becäuſe, after all che re- 
| ſcarchesT have made, I have not been able to diſ- 
over more than one kind; becauſe Geſner, and 


other naturaliſts, mention only. one ſpecies,” under 


the name of mus agreſtis major, which they ſay 
is very common; and becauſe Ray ſays chat the 


other kind, called mus domęfticur . is alſo 

common: Hence, it is apparent, that theme 
of theſe authors hive ever ſeen both kinds; ſince 
they acknowledge both to be very common; 4. 


Becauſe, in this ſingle ſpecies, - individuals are 


found of a larger and leſſer ſize, this circumſtance 
might lead them to conſider the ſmall as of one 
ſpecies, and the large of another; Laſtly, becauſe 


the' deſcriptions are too vague” and inaccurate to 


eſtabliſh a ſpecific difference. 
I The antients, indeed, mention betend the 
one under the denomination of mus agreſftts ma- 
| jor, the other under that of mus agreſtis minor. 
Thais wrote ans Very:commeny SIS _ 
em 


(eve ce miley dun Fa 
Wn wank, 219, 


I 1 5 wovs . 


them as. well as the ; he firſ io gun long 5 
N ſecond. is not the m,. 
mefticus medius of Ray, but another animal, 
known by the name of the /bort-jailed field-monſe, 

or little field-rat.. And, as it differs. both from 
the rat and the, long-tuiled field-mouſe, I hae 
diven it, Its Ltallan e e ln | 


an, 4 
* 
oy * 
5 N R 
— F 4 25 
* * $ » „* 
* * 
2 * * 
65 
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The long-tailed Kad u e 3 1 5 


marked, lives in dry and elevated grounds. In 
the woods and adjacent fields, they abs 8 in 
vaſt nunibers. They retire into holes among the ; 
bruſhwood and under the trunks of trees, where 


they amaſs great quantities of acorns, nuts, and | 


in a ſingle hole; and this hoard/ is not propor- 
tioned to the wants of the animal, but to the ca- 


pacity of the place where it is depoſited. Theſe 


holes are generally more than a foot under ground, 
and often divided into two apartments, the one 
for living in along with their young, and the o- 
ther for a magazine. [ have frequently ſeen great 
damage done to the plantations by theſe animals. 
They carry off the new ſown acorns; by follow= 
ing the furrow of the plough, they dig up one 

after another, not leaving à ſingle ſeed; This 

happens chiefly in thoſe ſeaſons when the acorns 
are ſcarce; Not finding enough in the woods, 
they come in queſt of them in the cultivated fields, 
and do not eat them on the ſpot, but tranſport 


e eee Ty 


tities, 
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2 00 more miſchief in ON hee than 
all the birds and other animals put together. The 
only way to prevent this damage is, to lay traps at 
ten paces aſunder through the extent of the ſown 
ground. No other apparatus is neceſſary than a 
roaſted walnut placed under a flat ſtone, ſupport- 
ed by a ſtick. The animals come to eat the walt 
nut, which they prefer to acorns; and, as the 
walnut is fixed to the Rick, whenever they touch 
it, the ſtone falls and cruſhes them to death. I 
have uſed the ſame expedient for the deſtruction 
of the ſhort- tailed field-mouſe, who likewiſe de- 
ſtroy acorns. When I began this operation, 1 
deſired all the mice that were caught by the traps 
to be brought to me, and found, with aftoniſh- 
ment, that above 100 were taken each day, from 
a piece of ground conſiſting only of about 40 

French arpents. From the 1 5th of November to 
the 8th of December, above 2000 were ſlain in 
this manner. Their numbers gradually decreaſed 
till the froſt became ſevere, when they retire to 
their holes, and feed upon the magazines they 
have collected. It is more than 20 years ſince I 
made this trial, which I always repeated when I 
ſowed tree-ſeeds, and never failed to catch vaſt 
quantities of theſe mice. They abound chiefly 
in autumn, their numbers being much leſs-in the 
ſpring : For, if proviſions fail during the winter, 
the ſtrong devour the weak. The long-tailed 
field mice likewiſe eat the ſhort-tailed ſpecies, and 


even 


= 


ris: LD- 1 0 vs E 1 


FORE en blackbirds, and other birds Which 


they find entangled in ſhares. They firſt. 75 the 1 
brain, and/ chen che reſt Fer e e 


kept : a dozen of theſe mice in a cage, and furnih- 
ed them with food every morning at eight o lock. 0 
One day they were neglected for about a; quar- | 


NES 


ter of an hour, When one of their, number Was 

eaten up by the reſt; next day another fuffered 
the ſame fate; and, i in a few da „only one rer 
1 mained : All the others had been in and Patt» 

_. by deypur + and e even the furvivor Rake had 
5 feet and tail mutilated. pas ers 


The rat is very prolife; But "Ito „ 220 
eldmoue f is more 8815 Ade latter brings . 
more than once a year, and the litters often con- 
fiſt of nine or ten; while thoſe of the rat hever 

exceed five or ſix. In one hole T have found two 
mothers and twenty young. This animal is very 
generally diffuſed over Europe. It is found in 
Sweden, and is called by Linriaeus “ mus cauda 
lmga, corpore uigro faveſcente, abdomine albo. It 
is very common in Franee, Italy, and Switzer- 
land: Geſner calls it mus agreftis major f. The 
ſpecies is alſo numerous in Germany and in Bri- - 
tain, where it is called the field-mou/e: It has for 
enemies, wolves, foxes, wealels, birds of bes and 
its Own e 


* "Br 3 p. 5655 
t Geſuer, quad. p. 733 lcon. quad. p. 116. 
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r is ml! is about * fize of a rat; z ue, 
* from its manners and diſpoſitions, has 2 
much greater reſemblance. to the otter than to 
the common rat. Like the otter, it frequents 0 
the freſh water, and is found on the - margins of 
rivers, brooks, and pools, and lives moſtly on 
fiſhes. Gudgeons, minnows, blays, and the fry | 


of * pikes, ny baxbels, are its ordinary food. | 
He 
4 * * "+ 14 8 4 &# ts 1 S 17 


5 Rat with a thick ids wie; ears hid in the fur; eyes 
| ſmall; teeth yellow: On each foot five toes; inner toe of the 
ſore foot very ſmall ; the firſt joint very flexible : : Head and 
body covered with long hairs, black mixed with a few ferru - 
ginous hairs ; belly of an iron gray; tail covered with ſhort, 
black hairs, the tip whitiſh: Weight g ounces; length, from 
noſe to tail, 7 inches; tail only 5; Pennant : Synop). of guad. 
O01. . 
"Ih Latin, Mus. aguaticur, Mus aquatilic; in Italian, Serge mers 


gange: in German, Waſſer-muſz; in Poliſh, e 0 
French, Le Rat d eau. 


Mus aquaticus; Geſner. Hiſt. guad. p. 732. 

Mus aquatilis, quadrupes Bellonii; Icon. p. 354. 

Mus aquaticus major, five rattus aquaticus; Raii 
guad. p. 317. 

Mus amphibius, cauda elongata piloſa, plantis palmatis ; 


Lynn. fiſt. nat. p. 82. 
Mus rattus aquatilis; Klein. quad. p. 57. 


Mus cauda longa, pilis, ſupra ex nigro et flaveſcente mix- 
tis, infra cinereis veſtitus. Mus RIOTS 3 Brifon. * anim. 
p. 175+ 


| He likewiſe eats frogs, Wa 


otter, membranes between his toes: This error 


Has been copied from Willoughby by Ray and 


otlier naturaliſts. Though all his toes be ſe- 


parate, he ſwims with eaſe, keeps long under 


the water, and carries off his prey to be devour- 
ed upon the graſs, or in his hole. He is ſome- 
times ſurpriſed by fiſhers when ſearching for 
craw-fiſh.; and he endeavours to eſcape by biting 
their m or leaping into the water. His 
head is ſhorter, his muzzle thicker, his hair more 


buſhy, and his tail much ſhorter, than thoſe of 
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Hate An felt and ſome- 
times the roots of plants. He has not, Hke the 


the rat. Like the otter, he avoids large rivers, 


or rather thoſe which are much frequented. He 
never viſits houſes or barns, but keeps upon the 
margins of waters, from which he wanders not 
upon dry land ſo far as the otter, who is ſome- 
times found at the diſtance of a league from wa- 


ter. Water- rats are ſeldom met with in elevated 


places, or in dry plains, but are extremely nu- 


merous in moiſt and marſhy vallies. The bs. 


males come in ſeaſon about the end of winter, 


and bring forth in the month of April, the litter 


generally conſiſting of ſix or ſeven. Perhaps 


they bring forth more than once a year; but f 


this we have no proper knowledge. Their fleſh 
is not intollerably bad, being eaten by the pea- 
ſants, as well as the otter, during the ſeaſon of 


lent. They are found every where over Europe, 
excepting 
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excepting in the polar regions. If we may; cre- 
dit Bellon, they inhabit the banks of the Nile: 
However, the e he gives of them has ſo lit; 
tle reſemblance to our Water that it 1s proba». 
ble the Nile rats ani 
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HE Shortailed Field-mbuſe is ſtill EY 
common and more generally diffuſed than 
the long-tailed kind. The latter never appears 
in high grounds; but the former is found every 
where; in the woods, the fields, the meadows, 


and even in the gardens. It is remarkable for 
the thickneſs of its head, . 


tail; which exceeds not an inch in length. 

digs holes in the earth, where it amaſſes ite, 
filberts, and acorns: But it appears to prefer corn 
to every other food. In the month of July, 
when the grain is ripe, the ſhort- tailed field- mice 
1 from TJ W and often do great da- 


® This ** has « * 9 3 a blunt EN 1 . 


hid in the fur, prominent eyes, and a ſhort tail: The colour 


of the head and upper part of the body is ferruginous, mixed 


with black, and the belly is of a deep aſh · colour. The lengtk 
of the body, from tail to noſe, 6 inches, and that of the tail, 


which is thinly covered with hair, and terminated by a mali 


tuft, one inch and a half ; Pennaat'f Synopf. of quad. p. 30) 
Mus agreſtis minor; Geſner quad. p. 733. Leon. guad p. 116. 


Mus agreſtis capite grandi, Rrachiuros; Ray, V. quad. 
p. 218. 


Mus terreſtris, cauda mediocri ſubpiloſa, palmis ſubtetra - 


dactylis, plantis pentadactylis, auriculis . k . 


Linn. y. p. 82. 
Mus agreſtis capite grandi; Klein. quad, 5. 57. 
Mas cauda brevi; pilis e nigricante et ſordide Juteo wixtis 


in dorſo, et ſaturate. cinereis in ventre, veſtitus Mus cam- 


peſtris minor; Briſon. Regn. « anim. p. 176. 


Campagnol, I. a courte queu, pure rat des champe; 
Bulfon. 
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eas by eve eds of the corn, in order 
to at the the 
i 3 cat up all Al the NR 22 
When the gleanings are devoured, they flock 
o the new-ſown, fields; ant], premiatufdy” Je 
ſtroy the crop, of the enſuing year. In winktr, 
molt of them retire into the wogds, where they 
feed upon filberts, acorns; and the ſeeds. of trees, 
In particular years, they appear, in numhers ſo 
immenſe, that they would deſtroy: every thüng. 
i they continued long: But they always kill and 
eat one another during a ſcareity of proviſions. 
They, beſides, become the prey ef the long-tailed 
beid- mouſe, the fox, the wild e wa 
. Look it 
| "In its internal firuQure, ee oats 
the water-rat more than any other; but diſſers 
from him externally by ſeveral eſſential charac- 
ters: 1. By the ſize; the ſhort-tailed field mouſe 
is not above three n long; but the Water 
rat is ſeven inches: 2. By the dimenſions of the 
head and body, thoſe of the former being pro- 
portionally thicker than thoſe of the latter: 3. By 
the length of the tail, which, in this field-moule, 
exceeds not a third of the length of the animal's 
body ; ; but the length of the tall of the Water rat 
is near two thirds of its body: Laſtly, By its 
manners and diſpoſitions: It feeds not upon fiſh- 
es, nor goes into water, but nouriſhes itſelf with 
acorns, corn, and tuberous roots, ſuch as thoſe of 
the dandelion, &c. Their holes reſemble thoſe 
of 
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of the long-tailed field-moute, and are often di 
vided into duo aj ta; hut they are neither 
3 deep inthe earth. e 
them frequently live together. When the fe- 
males are about to bring forth, they make beds 
of bebe far. weit Leg, They producers | 
ſpring and ſummer, and the liner generally - 
fiſts of five or fix, and anette 0 ſaren or 
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„n. little animal, though a native of Bras 
fil and of Guiney, lives and propagates'in 


34 the: temperate, ''and even in the cold climates, 
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when protected from the inclemency of the [a+ 
ſons. Though they multiply prodigiouſſy in 
France, their numbers are never great; becauſe 
the care they require is not compenſated by the 
profits ariſing from them. Their ſkin is hardly 
of any value, and their fleſh, though eatable, is 

Ro 


70 * The reftleþ cavy has two cutting teeth in each jaw; gene · 
3 the fore · feet, and three behind; ſhort ears, 
and no tail, or a very ſhort one: The upper lip is half divided; 
the ears are very large, broad, and rounded at the ſides: The 
hair is erect, and not unlike that of a young pig: The colour is 
white, or white variegated with orange and black, in irregular 
blotches 3 Pennant's Synqpſ. of quad. p. 243. 

In Braſil, it is called Cavia Cobaya : in German, Indianiſch 
Kiinele, Indifeh Seiile, Meer" forchel, „ in Swediſh, 
in Poliſh, Swinka Zamorſta. 

Cavia Cobaya: Pin. Hiſt. Nat. p. 102. f 

Cuniculus Indus. Geſner. Icon. guad. p. 106. 

Mus, ſeu cuniculus Americanus et Guineenſis, porcelli pilis et 
voce, Cavia Cobaya Braſilienſibus dictus; Ray. Synop/. guad. 

22 
* Mus porcellus, cauda nulla, palmis tetradactylis, plantis tri- 
dactylis; Linn. Syſt. p. 79. i 

Cavia Cobaya Braſilienſibus, quibuſdam mus Pharaonis, tatu 
piloſus, porcellus, mus Indicus ; Klin. guad. p. 49. 

Cuniculus ecaudatus, auritus, albus aut rufus, aut ex atioque 
variegatus ; Cuniculus —__ Briſon. Rægn. anim. p. 147. 
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good 29 to be much desde ; but; it 


might be improved, by keeping them in warrens, 


where-t 


bey would have, the benefit of freſh air. 
and the liberty of chooſing herbs agreeable to 


their taſte, - Thoſe kept in houſes have nearly 
the ſame bad taſte with warren- rabbits; and 


3 
N 


_ thoſe kept in gardens during ſummer, n 
inſipid, but leſs diſagreeable ſavour. 


The temperament of - theſe animals is l ho 
and premature, that they copulate five, or fix 


ever, their full 


weeks after their birth. They acquire not, how- 
growth before the gth or gth 


month. But this increaſe of ſize conſiſts only of 


fat; for the ſolid parts are fully unfolded before the 
age of ſix months. The females go with young 
only three weeks; and I have known them bring 
forth at the age of two months. The firſt litter 
conſiſts of four or ſive; the ſecond of five or ſix; 


and the ſucceeding ones of ſeven or eight, and 
ſometimes of ten or twelve. The mother ſuckles 
her young twelve or fifteen days; ſhe baniſhes 
them as ſoon as ſhe receives the male, which 


happens, at farcheſt, three weeks after her deli- 


very; and, if any of them perſiſt in following 
her, they are maletreated and ſlain by the father. 
Thus theſe animals produce at leaſt every two 
months; and, as their young bring forth in the 
conan,” we are aſtoniſhed at their rapid and 


numerous multiplication. From a fingle couple 


we may have 1000 in one year. But their 
deltruction is as rapid as their propagation.” They 


Vox. IV. 
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are killed by cold and by cadiftars; 'they allo | 
themſelves, without reſiſtance, to be raten by the 
cats; even the mothers defend hot thleit young 
from their deſtroyers ; not having time to foriit © 
an attachment to their young, a make no ef. 
forts to ſave them. The males are ſtill leſs ſolli- 
eitous about their offspring, and even allow them- 
ſelves to be devoured, without reſiſtance. They 
ſeem to have no diſtinct ſentiment, but that 

love. When under the influence of this pain, 


they are ſuſceptible of anger, fight cruelly,” and e- 


ven kill each other in diſputing che! poſſeſiow of 


a'female. They paſs their lives in fleeping, eats 
ing, and amours. Twen ſleep is ſhort, but fre. 
quent; they eat every hour, both day and night 
and they indulge in mutual embraces as often a8 
they eat. Thaugh perpetually throwing out 
urine, they never drink. They feed on all kinds 
of herbs, but eſpecially on parſley, -which they 
prefer to grain or to bread, They are likewiſe 
fond of apples and other fruits. FREIE 
| pitantly, like the rabbit, little at a time, but v 
often. They make a kind of grunting goiſe 
milar to that of a young pig. A kind of chirp. 
ing noiſe marks the time of their ame, and 
they raiſe a ſharp ery when they feel pain. They 
are extremely delicate, and ſo impatient of cold, 
that it is difficult to preſerve them — tro rom the 
winter. They muſt be kept in a dry, warm, 
wholeſome place. When they feel cold, they af- 
ſemble and crowd doe together; and they often 
1.40.0 all 
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£1:5iTtnos yd hf einem ror tic r 
Jour ed. l aN Hr f That the fox 
II knows many things, and the hedge-hog but 
19 5 one pee thing, is à proverbial ſaying 
of the antients t. The latter know how to de- 
fend himſelf without fighting, and to wound 
without making an attack. Having little ſtrength, 
and leſs agility for flight, he has received from 
Nature 


al This animal has five toes on each foot and its body is 
covered with ſtrong ſhort ſpines. Its noſe is long; the noſtrils 
are bordered on each fide with a looſe flap; the ears rounded, 
broad, and naked ; the eyes ſmall ; the legs ſhort, naked, and 
duſky ; the inner toe is ſhorteſt, and the claws are weak; the 
upper part of the face, the ſides and rump, are covered with 
ſtrong coarſe hair of a yellowiſh and cinereous colour ; the back 
with ſtrong ſhort ſpines of a whitiſh colour, with a bar of black 
through their middle: The tail is an inch long; and the length 
of the body, from tail to noſe, is ten inches; Pennant's Ls 
of guad. p. 316. 
In Greek, s in Lata, Echinus, Herinaceus, Erinacevs, kek. 
nus terreſtris ; in Italian, Erinaceo, Riccio, Aizzo ; in Spaniſh, Erias: 
in Portugueſe, Ourizo, Orico cachero in German, Igel; in 8we- 
diſh, Igellott: in Daniſh, Pind Swin; in Poliſh, Fez, Ziennay ; in 
Dutch, Yſeren Fereken; in French, Le Heriſſn, Eurchon. 
Echinus terreſtris ; Geſner, guad. p. 368. 
Herinaceus ; Gefner. Icon. quad. p. 106. 7 
Echinus ſive Erinaceus terreſtris: Ray, Snqpſ. guad. p. 231. 
Erinaceus Europeus, auriculis rotundatis, naribus criſtatis ; 
Linn. Syſt. p. 75- 
Acanthion vulgaris noſtras, Herinaceus, Echinus; Klein. guad. 
66. 
5 Erinaceus auriculis erectis 3 Briſon. Regn. animal. p. 181. 
+ Zenodotus, Plutarchus, et alii ex Archilocho. 
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F rest. ul 3 | 
ling up like a ; preſenting on 
all des thoſe. harp.weapons,, yhich repel the e- 
nem ;The gar hea harps ha rol biey 
{elf vp the claſer,, His fears tend ſtill. farther to 
defend him for, by throwing out his urine, the - 
ſmell and 5 midity of which ſpreads over. his | 
whole body, he completely. diſguſts che enemy. 

Thus moſt dogs content themſelves with barking, 15 
and never chooſe to ſeize, the hedge-hog. The 

fox, however, accompliſhes, his end, by wounding 
che animal's feet, and making. eee | 
its mouth. But the.hedge-hog ig proof againſt the 
weaſel, the martin, the polecat, the ferret, and birds 


244 


of prey. From the head to the, tail, both male 


and female are equally covered, with ſpines, and 
only the under parts of their bodies are garniſh- 
ed with hair. But thoſe arms, Which are ſo uſeful 
to them in defending againſt, enemies, become 
exceeding inconvenient when they want to u- 
nite. They catinot copulate; in the manner of 
other quadrupeds, but face to face, either on end, : 
or lying. The females come in ſeaſon in the 
ſpring, and bring forth in the beginning of ſum- 
mer. I have frequently had the mother and her 
young brought to me in the month of June. The 
litter generally conſiſts of three or four, and ſome- 
times of five. When very young, they are white, 
and the buds of the ſpines are only viſible through 


the ſkin. L tried to rear ſome of them, by put- 


= f ö . - * 
ting the mother and her young in a barrel, with 
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plenty of proviftone: But, in place of ſuekling, | 
The devoured! them one after another. This was 
not che effect of hunger; for ſhe eat bread] meat, 
And fruits.” One would never have imagine@thar 
an anithal ſo low and - be ſo im- 
Patient of confinement.” It even 3 
fame ſpecies of male volence with 
key. A bedge hog thut had _— ear 
kitchen, took the mat out of x ſmall kettle, Be | 
defiled it with his ordure. 1 kept' males and'fe- 
males in a room together; but, though they li- 
ved, they never coupled. I left ſeveral of "them 
in my gardens, where they did ſo little miſchief, 
chat it could hardly be perceived. They live up- 
on fallen fruits; and dig the earth to. a ſmall 
depth with. their noſes. They eat may bugs, 
beetles, graſhoppers,- worms, and ſome roots. 
They are likewiſe fond of fleſh-meat, which they 
devour either raw or roaſted. In the country, 
they are frequently found in the woods, under 
the trunks of old trees, in the cliffs of rocks, and 
particularly among the ſtones collected upon the 
fields and vineyards. I — 
they climb trees, as ſome naturaliſts aſſert &, 
uſe their ſpines fo wandering Tuldis de ani 
They ſeize with the mouth every thing they eat; 
and, though they abound in our foreſts, they 
have never been diſcovered upon trees, but are 
5 always found in holes or en un * | 
ir 


. Wande 5 et pyra decutit, in iſtis feſe volu · 
. Wt ut ſpinis haereant; Sperling. Zoologia, p. 281, 


T-H LHEDGEEHDG:! 


Kirnot during the day, but e beute: 
night. They approach not che habitations af 
men; but; though they (od metimes uppear ine 
_ meadows, i they prefer dry amb elevand grounds! 
They are taken by the hand, rr 
fend, themſelves with their feet or their teeth; 
but, when touched, they roll up in the form of a 
ball, and will not extend themſelves, unleſs they 
be plünged in water. They fleep during the 
winter; and, therefore, the proviſions they are 


ſaid to amaſs in ſummer; would be entirely uſe- 


leſs to them. They eat little, and can live long 
without food: hett blood is Hiearly-45-e6ld as 


chat 6f thoſe animals who Beech diitin "Winter. 


Their fleſh makes, not good eating ; and. their 
ſkin, of which no ute is ao madef was former- | 


ty employed for heckling Meant s 928 204 T 4 


47. 


Some authors mention two ſpecit s of. 1 
hag, one with a ſnout like a hag, and the o- 
ther with a muzzle reſembling chat of a dog. But 
I know only one ſpecies, of which there are even 


no varieties in our climates. The hedge-hogs are | 


very generally diffuſed : They are found every 


where in Europe, excepting in the cold regions of 


Norway, Lapland, &c. There are hedge-hogs, 
ſays Flacourt “, in Madagaſcar, and they are cal- 


led Sora. The hedge-hog mentioned by Ta- 
chard To ſeems _ be another animal; and the 


PO, 
* N i Fidioars p. 152. - 
+ Le ſecond voyage du P. Tachard, p. 272, - 
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badge ag aß America'®, a6&of Siberis , e 
the ſpecies which approach neareſt to that af he 
common kind. Laſtly; the hedge-hog of Man | 
' | lacea þ ſeems. to come nearerithe ao J 
| eee firs, d e is > 
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„ Echiqus Indicws albus; Ro, Dent Wed f. 235. Echi- 

. ans Americanys a — Americana 8 vol. 1. p. 78. - Acanthion, 

' echinatus, 'Erinaceus _ Surinamenſis? Klein, 

"OC 1 2 2. 

4 Erinzceus Sitgricus; ede ,n M. 12 N 

1 Porcus aculeatus ſeu Hiſtrix Malaccenſis; aue, Sha, / 
1. p. 81, Acanthion aculeis longiflimis ; Hiſtrix genuiga; 
Poreus aculeatus Malaccenfis ; Klein. quad. p. 66. Hiftrix 
. - Malaccenſis, aurieulis pendulis ; Lins. f. p. 75. Erinacens 

- auriculis pendulis 3 Briſen, Regie. anim. h 18 9ꝓw 1 
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THE SHREW MOUSE*®. 


HE Shrew Mouſe ſeems to form a link in 
the chain of ſmall animals, and to fill the 

. between the rat and the mole, which, 
though they reſemble each other in ſize, differ 
greatly in figure, and are very diſtant ſpecies. 
The ſhrew is ſtill ſmaller than the mouſe, and has 
Vor, IV... -. Q q an 


* The ſhrew mouſe has theo cutting teeth in 4 jaw, point- 
ing forward, a long flender noſe, ſmall rounded ears, and five 
toes on each foot. The eyes are ſmall, and almoſt hid in the 
fur; the noſe is long and ſlender, the upper part being long- 
eſt; the head and upper part of the body are of a browniſh 
red colour, and the belly of a dirty white. The length of the 
body, from tail to noſe, two inches and a half, and that of the 
tail one inch and a half; Pennant's fynopſ. of quad. p. 307. 

In Greek Muysan; in Latin, Mus aruneus, Mus taccus ; in 
Italian, 7oporagno; in Spaniſh, Murganhs ; in German, Muger, 
Spigmus, Ziſmus, Spitzmats, Haſelmaus ; in Swediſh, Nabbmas ; 
in Polin, Keret; in Sileſia, Bijem- mus ; among the Griſons, 
Mufarring; in Swiſs, Mitrer ; in Savoy, Muſet, Muſette ; in 
French, La 23 Muſerain, Muzeraigne, mw Muſetre, 
Sem, Sri. . 

Muſaraneus; Geſner. Hiſt. quad. p. 747 

Mus mochias, (becauſe, when dried, it ſmells of muſk); 2 

ver, Icon. guad. p. 116. 
Muſaraneus; Ray, Symepf. quad. 5. 2399. 1 
Sorax araneus, cauda mediocri, corpore ſubtus albido; Linn, 


In. P. 74. 5 
Muſaraneus, roſtro produiore: Mus venenoſus 3 Klein quad. | 


„ $80; :- 
Muſaraneus fr ex fuſco REO znfra albicans; ; Brifen, 
Regn. anim. b. 178, Cy 
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an affinity to the mole, by its long noſe; by i its 
eyes, which, though larger than thoſe of the 
mole, are much concealed, and more minute than 
thoſe of the mouſe; by the number of its toes, 
having five on each foot; by the tail and legs, e- 
ſpecially the hind- legs, which are ſhorter than 
thoſe of the mouſe ; by the ears; and, laſtly, by 
the teeth. This little animal ue a ſtrong and 
- Peculiar odour, which is very diſagreeable to the 
cats, who purſue and kill, but never eat the ſhrews. 
It is probably this bad ſmell, and the reluctance 
of the cats, which have given riſe to the vulgar 
prejudice, that the bite of the ſhrew-mouſe is ve- 
nomous, and particularly hurtful to horſes. But 
the ſhrew is neither venomous, nor is it eapable 
of biting ; for the aperture of its mouth is not 
large enough to take in a duplicature of another 
animal's ſkin, which is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
action of biting. The diſeaſe of horſes, vulgarly 
aſcribed to the bite of the ſhrew-mouſe, is a ſwel- 
ling orblotch, andproceeds froman internal cauſe, 
which has no relation to a bite. This animal, 
eſpecially in winter, frequents hay-lofts, ſtables, 
barns, and dung-hills. It feeds upon grain, in- 
ſects, and putrid fleſn. In the country, it fre- 
uents the woods, and lives upon grain. It con- 
ceals itſelf under moſs and the leaves and trunks 
of trees, and ſometimes in the holes abandoned 
by the mole, or in ſmaller holes which it digs 
with its muzzle and claws. The ſhrew produ- 
ces an equal number, though not ſo frequently, 
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as the mouſe. Its cry is alſo much ſharper; but 
it is not near ſo agile. It is eaſily taken; 
becauſe it both ſees and runs badly. The colour 
of the ſhrew is a mixture of brown and red; but 
ſome are aſh-coloured, and others nearly black, 
though all of them are white under the belly. 
They are very common in Europe; but they ſeem ' 
not to exiſt in America. The Braſilian animal 
mentioned by Marcgrave *, under the name of 
the ſhrew mouſe, which, he ſays," has two black 
liſts on the back, is larger, e to be a dif- 
* ſpecies. 


* Marcgravii hiſt. Braſil, p. 229. 


E Water Shrew, though a native of this 
climate, was unknown to any naturaliſt till 
M. e diſcovered, and gave an exact 
defcription of it 1. This animal is taken near 
the ſources of fountains, at the riſing and ſetting 


of the fun. During the day, it lies concealed in 
clefts of rocks, or in holes upon the banks of ri- 


vulets. It brings forth in the ſpring, | and the 
litter generally conſiſts of nine. 


THE 


* This animal has a long flender noſe, very minute ears, 
and very ſmall eyes, hid in the tur: The colour of the head 
and upper part of the body is black; and of the throat, breaſt, 
and belly, a light aſb-colour: Beneath the tail is a triag- 
gular ſpot. It is much larger than the common ſhrew, being, 
from noſe to tail, three and three fourth inches long; and the 
_— of the tail is two inches; Pennant's S quad./Þ | 


+ Mem. de Acad. année 1758. Mer. ſur. les — | 
par. M. Daubenton. 

+ This aſſertion ſeems not to correſpond with the following 
remark in p. 308. of Pennant's Synopſis : © The water ſhrew. 
* mouſe was long ſince known in England, but loſt till May 
* 1768, when it was diſcovered in the tens near Reveſly abbey, 
«© Lincolnſhire: it burrows in the banks, near the water, and 
is called by the Fen-men, the blind mouſe.” 
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"HE Mole, though not blind, has eyes ſo 
ſmall, and ſo covered, that it can have little 
benefit from the ſenſe of ſeeing. In recompenſe, 
Nature has —— on it a profuſe portion of the 
e an | 2 ſixth 


* The mole fas A long and and facut; the” anger: Juv 
much longer than the under, no external ears, fore - feet very 


broad, with fearce any apparent legs before, and hind - feet 
very ſmall. It has very minute eyes, hid in the ſur, fix cut- 
ting teeth in the upper, eight in the lower jaw, and two ca- 


nine in each. The fore-part of the body is thick and muſcu- 


lar, and the hind-part taper; the fore-feet are placed oblique- 
ly, and reſemble hands, with five toes, each terminated by 
grong claws. The hind-feet are very ſmall, with five toes to 
each. The tail is ſhort, and the ſkin very tough, ſo as ſcarce. 


to be cut through. The hair, which is ſhort, cloſe ſet, and 


ſofter than the fineſt velvet, is uſually black, ſometimes fpot - 


ted with. white, and ſometimes, quite white, The length of 


the body is five and three fourth inches, and that of he oy. 


one; Pennant's Symp. of quad. p. 311. 
In Greek, Arwe>at; in Latin, Taha; in Italian, Taha; 


in Spaniſh, "Topo; in German, Mulkwerf, Maulkwarf; in Swe- 


diſh, Mw/load ; in Poliſh, Kret ; in French, Za Taupe. 
Exnanat Caleni, . 


Talpa; Ceſuer, guad. p. 931. Jcon. quad. p. 116. Ray, ſjnepfe 
quad. p. 236. 


P. 7 
Talpa noſtras, nigra communiter; Nein. guad. p. 60.. 
Talpa caudata; nigricans, pedibus anticis et poſticis penta- 
dacylis. Talpa vulgaris; Briſſn. Regn, amim. p. 280. 
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Talpa Europaeus, caudata, pedibus pentadacylis; Linn, Syſt. 
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ſixth ſenſe, remarkable veſſels and reſervoirs *, a 
prodigious quantity of ſeminal fluid, enormous 
_ teſticles, .a penis of immoderate length; and 

all theſe parts are concealed within the body, 
which muſt render them more hot and ac- 
tive. Of all animals the mole is moſt amply en- 
dowed with generative organs, and conſequent- 
ly with their relative ſenſations. It has, beſides, 
a delicate ſenſe of touch ; a ſkin as ſoft as vel- 
vet; a very fine ear, and ſmall hands, with five 
fingers, very different from the extremities of o- 
ther quadrupeds, and nearly ſimilar to the hu- 
man hand; great ſtrength in proportion to the 
ſize of its body; a compact ſkin ; and a perpetual 
vigour, So lively and reciprocal an attachment 
ſubſiſts between the male and female, that they 
ſeem to dread or to diſreliſh all other ſociety. 
They enjoy the placid habits of repoſe and of 
ſolitude, the art of ſecuring themſelves from diſ- 
quiet and injury, of inſtantaneouſly making an 


aſylum or habitation, of extending its dimenſions, 


and of finding a plentiful ſabſiſtence, without the 
neceſſity of going abroad. Theſe are the man- 
ners, the diſpoſitions, and the talents of the mole; 
and they are unqueſtionably preferable to talents 

a more 


Teſtes maximos, paraſtatas ampliſſimas, novum corpus ſemi - 
nale ab his diverſum ac ſeparatum - penem etiam facile om- 
nium, ni fallor, animalium longiſſimum; ex quibus coligere eſt, 
maximam prae reliquis omnibus animalibus voluptatem in 
coitu, hoc abjectum et vile animalculum percipere, ut habeant 
quod ipſi invidiant qui in hoc ſupremas vitae ſuae delicias col- 
locant ; Ray, Synop/. animal. quad. p. 239. 
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more brilliant and more 3 with er 


pineſs, than the moſt profound obſcurity. . 
The mole ſhuts up the entrance. of her on 


and ſeldom leaves it, unleſs compelled by the ad- 


miſſion of water, or when its manſion is demo- 


liſhed by art. She makes a round yault in the 


meadows, and generally a long trench in the gar- 
dens; becauſe it is eaſier to remove cultivated 
ground, than a turf rendered compact and ſolid 
by the roots of herbs. She continues not lon 

in miry nor in hard ſtony ground, but delights in 
a ſoft earth, ſtored with eſculent roots, and well 


peopled with inſects and worms, which conſtitute 
her chief nouriſhment. 


As the moles ſeldom leave their 1 
abodes, they have few enemies, and eaſily elude 


the carnivorous animals. The overflowing of 


rivers is their greateſt ſcourge: During inunda- 
tions, they are ſeen ſwimming in vaſt numbers, and 
uſing every effort to gain the more elevated 
grounds; but moſt of them periſh, as well as 
their young, who remain in their holes. With- 


out this devaſtation, the great talents they have 


for multiplying would render them extremely 
incommodious to man. They couple about the 
end of winter, and go but a ſhort time with young; 


for we find them very ſmall in the month of May. 


They generally bring forth four or five at a time; 
and it is TY 13 the Mace under which 


r 


" animalg 


* 


2 THE MOLE 


animals bring forth more than once a year; but 
of this I cannot be certain: It is a fact, however, 
that we meet with young ones from April to Au- 


Perhaps ſome of them may be later in 
coupling than others. 


| The habitation where they depoſit their young | 
merits a particular deſcription; becauſe it is con- 
ſtructed with ſingular intelligence. They begin 
with raifing the earth, and forming a pretty high 
arch. They leave partitions, or.a kind of pillars 
at certain diſtances, beat and preſs the earth, in- 
terweave it with the roots of plants, and render 
it ſo hard and ſolid, that the water cannot pene- 
trate the vault, on account of its convexity and 
firmneſs. They then elevate a little hillock below, 
upon the top of which they lay herbs and leaves, 
for a bed to their young. In this ſituation, they 
are above the level of the ground, and conſe- 
quently out of the reach of ordinary inundations, 
and are, at the ſame time, defended from the rains 
by the large vault that covers the internal one, 
upon the convexity of which they reſt, along with 
their young. This internal hillock, or vault, is 
pierced on all ſides with floping holes, which de- 
ſcend ſtill lower, and ſerve as ſubterraneous pal- 
ſages for the mother to go in queſt of food 
for herſelf and her offspring. Theſe by-paths 
are firm and beaten, extend about twelve or fif- 
teen paces, and iſſue from the manſion like rays 
from a centre. We likewiſe find, under the ſuperior 


vault, the remains of the roots of the colchicum, or 
meadow 


Biven to che yu From tlus deſcri 
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n ſaffron} whiith 63550 bike firſt food 
tion it is 
apparent, that the mole never comes out but at a 
conſiderable diſtance from her habitation; and 


that the moſt ſimple and moſt certain method of 
taking both the old and the young, 
round trench, which will cut off all the commu- 
nicating paſſages.” But; as the mole, upon che | 
ſmalleſt noiſe, flies, and endeavours to carry off 
her young, it will be neceflary to employ three 
; or four: men with ſpades to raiſe the hillock at 
once, or to make a trench almoſt:inſtantaneouſly, 
an phone: aig or EI 4-Day | 
attempt to eſcape. - 
It has been fooliſhly aſſerted by Ge wade; 
that the mole and badger ſleep during the whole 
winter, without taking any food. The: badger, 


as we formerly remarked}, comes out of his hole 


viſions; and it is eaſy to be aſcertained of this fact, 
by the tracks he leaves upon the ſnow. The mole 


ſleeps ſo little in winter, that ſhe raiſes the earth 


in the ſame manner as ſhe does in ſummer; and 
the country people remark, that azhaw approaches, 


becauſe the moles make hills. They are, indeed, 


fond of warm places; and they are often” caught 
by the gardeners in the months of ee 


January, and February. e WITS 


VUrſus, Moles Erinaceus, Tape, Veſpertiio per duns 
dorwinns abſtemiiz Linn. Faun. . . + ; 


+ See 25 rn Badger. 
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E The mole-fzeqnents — countries only. 

There are none in the dry deſerta. nor inthe go 
climates, Where fke earth is frozen during the 
greateſt part of the year. The animal called the 
Siberian mole , with green and yellow hair, s 
a different ſpecies from our mole, which aboungs 
only from Sweden f to Barbary +; for, from the 
ſilence of travellers, it is preſumeable, that they 
exiſt not in hot climates... Thoſe of America are 


ever, has a great reſemblance to ours, excepting, / 
in the colour of the hair, which is mixed wu 
a deep purple. But the red mole of America is 

a different animal ||. There are ony two or three 


varieties in our common moles; we find them 


more or leſs brown or black; and we have feet: 


them entirely white. Seba deſcribes and gives 


likewiſe different? The Virginian mole 9, hows, 


1 


a figure of a black and white mole, which was 


found in Eaſt-Frieſſand, and was amen lar 
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* Albert * Ig 1. p. bs 
+ Linn. Faun · Suec · p. 7. | ke 
2 Shaw's travels. SITES IS OE EE 
$ Albert Seba, vol. 1 p. 5. # to beat 
j Id, ibid, 

* This mole was found on the high- way. It is longer 4 
the common mote, from which it differs only in the cotour of 
the ſkip, which is variegated on the back and belly with black 
and white ſpots, together with a mixture of gray hair as fine 
as filk» The muzzle of this animal is long, and garniſhed 
with long briſtly hair. The eyes are ſo ſmall, that it is dif- 
ſieult to Gilcover them; Albert Scha, vol. 1. p. 68: - 
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which eas Lent me by M. Sonnerat. This male 
pretty much reſembles the common ſpecies in the 
form of its body, in the eyes, in the ears, and in 


the tail ; but it differs in the head, which is lar- 


ger, and in the muzzle, which reſembles chat of a 
Guiney- pig. The fore- feet are likewiſe different: - 
The hair is not black, but dark brown, with a 


little yellow at the extremity of each hair- The 
tail is covered with large hairs of a yellowiſh 


white colour; and, in general, the hair of this 
mole is longer than that of the European. From 
all theſe deſeriptions we may conclude, that it is 
a particular ſpecies, and that, though allied to the 
common mole, it cannot be regarded as a ſimple 
variety. 8 a 0 1 f 


the Cape of Good Hope, a ſtuffed ſkin f 
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IN Fenſylvania, ſays M. Kalm, there is a ſpe- 
cies of male, which lives principally on roots. 
This animal digs, in the fields, ſmall winding M 
terraneous alleys, ' In proportion to its ſixe, 
has more ſtrength and rigidity in its paws than 
moſt other quadrupeds. In digging the earth, it 
uſes its feet like oars. M. Kalm put one of them 
into his handkerchief; and he found, that, in 
leſs than a minute, it had made a number of ſmall 
Holes, as if the cloth had been pierced with a bod- 
kin. It was very miſchievous ; and, whenever 
it found any objects in its way, it immediately 
perforated them with its teeth. I preſented to it, 
continues M. Kalm, my ink- piece, which was 
made of ſteel; it began to bite the ink- piece; but 
was ſoon repelled by the, hardneſs of the metal, 
and never afterwards inclined to bite any thing 
that was held out to it. This animal raiſes not 
the earth, like the moles of Europe, but 1 ih 
| makes ſmall paths under the ground ® 

- Theſe characters are not ſufficient to give us a 
proper knowledge of the animal, nor enable us ta 
_—_ e it belongs to the poles, 


ur 


Vorage de Kalm, tom, 2. P. 333. 
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"HO! fect 
© in themſelyes, fince they proceed from ths 
| Hands of che ſame Creator; yet, in relation to 
man, ſome beings are more accompliſhed, and o- 
thers ſeem to be imperfect or deformed. Of the 
former kind are all thoſe whoſe figures appear to 
us to be agreeable and complete; becauſe all their 
parts and members are proportioned, all melir 
movements and functions eaſy and natural. The 
latter kind of beings, which to us have a hideous 


aſpedt, comprehends all thoſe whoſe qualities are L 
noxious to man, whoſe nature is uncommon, and 


whoſe form differs from hows 9 | 
which 


® do a ee 
nected by thin broad membranes, extending to the bind - legs. 
—The common bat has ſhort ears, mouſe · coloured fur, tinged 
with red: Its length is two inches and a half, and the extent 
of the wings nine inches; Pennant's Synopf. of quad. p· „ 

In Greek, Nesriei; in Latin, Veſpertilio ; in Italian, Nottola, 
Nettula, Barbaflello, Vilpiftrello, Pipiftrello Sportegliono ; in Ger- 
man, Flaedermuſe; in Swediſh, Laderlapp ; in Poliſh, Mahrs. 

. Veſpertilio ; Ceſner. Hit. Ari. p. 766. Len. Avi. p. 19s 
| Rey, Synopf. quad P- 243+ 

Veſpertilio murinus, caudatus, naſo oreque dorfer. auribus 

capite minoribus ; Linn. Hf. p. . ; 

Veſpertilio-vulgaris ; Klein, guad p. 61. 4 | 

Veſpertilio murini colocis, pedibus omnibus pentadaQylis, 
CE OR * Briſon, Reg, anime 

324+ 
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which we received our primary ſenſations, a. 1 


derived thoſe ideas which ſerve as, models to our 
judgment. The head of a man upon the neck 
of a horſe, and its body covered with feathers, 
and terminating in the tail of a fiſh,” repreſents a 
picture of enormous deformity, for no other ta- 
ſon but becauſe it unites what Nature has placed 
at the greateſt diſtance. An animal, like the bat, 8 
which is balf a quadruped and half a bird, and 
which, upon the whole, is neither the one nor 
the other, muſt be a monſtrous; being; becauſe, 
by uniting the attributes of two oppoſite genera, 
it reſembles none of thoſe models preſented to us 
in the great claſſes of nature. It is an imperfect 
| and a ſtill more imperfect bird. 
quadruped ſhould have four feet, and a bat ſhould 
have feathers and wings. In the bat, the fore- 
feet, though they ſerve the animal for the double 
purpoſe of flying and of trailing its body on the 


ground, are neither wings nor feet. They are 
deformed extremities, the bones of which are e- 


normouſly lengthened, and united by a mem- 
| brane, which is neither covered with-feathers nor 
with hair. They are a ſpecies of pinions, or 
winged paws, in which we ſee. only a claw of 
an inch in length; and the other four long toes 
muſt a& along with the former ; for they have 
no proper movements or ſeparate functions. 
They are à kind of hands ten times larger than 
cke feet, and four times longer than the body-of 
the animal. In fine, they are parts which haye 

rather 


. viſible, 
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amen the air caprice than of regula pro 


the legs, and even the tail, which; by this bizarre 


its toes. To theſe: diſcrepancies and diſpropor- 


tions of the body and its members may be added 
the deformities of the head, which are often much 
greater-: Nee bee the noſe is hardlix 
the eyes are ſunk near the ear, and con- 
founded with the checks: In othere, the ears are 


as long as the body, or the face is twiſted into the 


form of a borſe-ſhoe, and the noſe turned up like 
a cock's cob. All of them have ſmall, obfeure, + 


covered eyes, a noſe, or rather noftrils, ill- 
formed, and a mouth extending from ear to ear: 


They all likewiſe endeavour to conceal them- 


ſelves, fly the light, inhabit dark places only, from 


which they never go out but during the night. 
return at break of day, and (faſten themſelves 
againſt the walls. Their motion in the air is a- 
ther . a deſultory fluttering, than flying, which 


they execute very aukwardly. With difficulty 


they raiſe: | themſelves from the earth, and never 


fly to any great height: They quicken, relax, . i 
or direct their flight, in a manner the moſt bung 


ling and imperfect. Their flight is neither rapid 
nor direct, but conſiſts of quick vibrations, in an 


oblique and winding direction. They fail not, 
nnn “” ; 


ticularly 
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the\wings arches ee ee whale | 
Kin of the body and, at the ſaxne'timie, furrounds — 


conjunction, becomes, in ſome meaſure, one of 
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Antal moths} which daring the nig * 
deuly mots, which e «nigh 
mm their exerements, portions of wings and other. 
dry and indigeſtible parts of moths. Having one 
| day deſcended irito the caverns of Arcy, to exa- 
mine the ſtalactites, I was ſurpriſed to find, in a 
place covered with alabaſter, and ſd dark and pro- 
found, a kind of earth which was totally differ- 
ent: It was a thick maſs, ſeveral feet in extent, 
of a blackiſh matter, almoſt entirely compoſed of 
fragments of the wings and legs of flies and 
moths, as if immenſe numbers of theſe inſeQs 
had aſſembled in order to die and corrupt toge- 
| ther. This, however, was nothing elſe but the 
dung of ' bats, probably amaſſed during many 
years in a favourite part of theſe, ſubterranean 
caverns; for, through the whole of theſe caverns, 
which extend above half a quarter of a league, I 
ſaw no other collection of this matter; and I i- 
magined that the bats had fixed upon this place 
for their common abode; becauſe it was reached 
by a glimmering light Bum un aperture in the 
rock, and that they choſe not to go farther, leſt 
they ſhould be loſt in a darkneſs too profound- 
Bats are real quadrupeds: Excepting the fa- 
culty of flying, they have nothing in common 
with birds. But, as the action of flying implies 
great ſtrength in the upper and anterior parts of 
the body, the bats have their pectoral muſcles 
much ſtronger and more ' fleſhy than thofe of 
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every other part of their ſtructure, both external 


and internal: The lungs, the Now” the organs of 
generation, a and all the other viſcera, are ſimilar to 


thoſe of quadrupeds, excepting the penis, Which . 
is pendulous and looſe, a thing peculiar td man, 
the monkeys, and the bats, Like the quadru- 
peds, the bats are viviparous, and have teeth and 


paps. They are ſuid to bring forth but two at a 


time, and that they ſuckle their young, and even . 


carry them when flying. In ſummer they copu- 
late and bring forth; for they are in a torpid 


ſtate during winter. Lowe cover themſelves with 


their wings, as with a mantle, and ſuſpend them 
ſelves by the hind feet to the vaults of ſubterrane - 
ous caverns ; others ſtick faſt to old walls, or ro- 
tire into boles. Wherever they take up their 
winter abode, they always afſemble in ſuch num- 
bers as ſecure them againſt the effects of cold. 
They paſs the winter without food or motion, 


never awake til} the ſpring, and again retire at | 


the end of autumn. They ſupport hunger bet- 
ter than cold: Though carnivorous animals, they 
can ſubſiſt ſeveral days without food. When 
they get into a lardner, they fix upon the ſuſpend- 
ed meat, and eat fleſh whether raw or rden, 
freſh or corrupted. 1 


Only two ſpecies of bats have SO been 
deſcribed as natives of our climate. Beſide theſe, 
M. Daubenton has diſcovered other fix, which 
are equally numerous and common z and it is 

Vol. IV. 8 © = 5 » qhevetore 
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therefore. aſtoniſhing, that they ſhould ſo long 
have eſcaped notice. Theſe ſeven ee 
perfectly Gin, and never aſſociate t 2 

The firſt, which is well known, is the common. 
bat, of which we have en given the ſync 8 
nimes. | 

The ſecond, or Jong-eared - ®.; is likewiſe 8 
to the naturaliſts, and is N hen ſtill more nur 
merous than the common bat. The long eared 
bat is much leſs than the common. ſpecies; its 
wings are, likewiſe ſhorter, its muzzle ſmaller 


and ſharper, and its ears of an immoderate ſize. 


The third ſpecies, which we ſhall denominate 
the Noctule, from the Italian word notula, was 
not known, though. very common in France, 


and even more frequent than the two preceding 


ſpecies. This bat is found under the eaves of 
houſes, caſtles, and churches, and, alſo i in the hel- 
lows of old trees. It is nearly as large as the 
common bat. Its ears are broad and ſhort, its 


hair reddiſh, and it has a ſharp. PEG voice, 
Uke the ſound of a ſmall hell uh 


"The 
® Bat with ears an inch long, thin, and almoſt pellucid 5 
the body and tail are only one inch and three quarters long. 


This and all other bats, except the Ternates and the horſeſhoe, 
have a leſſer or internal year, ſerving as a valve to cloſe the 
greater when the animal is Oe Pennant's ſynopſ of quad. 
p. 37\- 

Veſpertilio auritus, naſo oreque ſimplici, auriculis duplex 
tis, capite majoribus; Linn. Syſt. p. 47+ 


+ The noQule has the noſe flightly bilobated; ears dall 
and rounded; on the chin a minute yerruca ; hair of 2 red 


diſh 


-_ - 


ark Earth boo pe: ek we! ON call the Serbia, 
It is' ſmaller Mi 8 common bat or noctule, and 


nearly” of an equal fize with the long-cared bat. 


But it differs from the latter in having ine 


pointed ears, blacker wings, ws the hair of a 


deepet brown I, 


The Hfth ſpecies we chall 7 name Pi pirelle; f 
from che Italian word pipiſtrello, which likewiſe 
ſignißes a bat, The pipiſtrelle is not near ſo large 

as the common bat, the ſerotine, the noctule, ore- 


ven the long-eared Kind. It is the ſmalleſt, and 


leafFugly of all the bats, though the upper lip is 
turgid, the eyes ſmall and deep Junk: and the . 


front much covered with hair f. 


The fixth ſpecies I call Barbaftelle, from the | 
Italian word Barbaſtello, which alſo ſignifies a bat. 


This animal is nearly of the ſame ſize with the 
long eared ſpecies: Its ears are as broad, but not 


near ſo long. The name barbaſtelle is the bet- 
ter n to it, e it appears to have large 


. whiſkers: 


diſh ad aces; ; length to che rump two inches eight tenths; 
tail one inch forum tenths; extent of the wings 13 inches; 1 


Pennant's ſynopſ. of guad. p. 369. 


e farotine has 4 Jongiſh note, dd dect n e 


broad at the baſe: The hair on the upper part of the body 
is brown mixed with ferruginous, and the belly of a paler 


colour. The length from noſe to rump is two inches and : a 


half; Pernant's Hnopſ. of quad. p. 370. 
+ The pipiſtrelle has a ſmall noſe; the upper lip ſwells 


out a little on each ſide; the ears are wad and the forehead 


covered with long kait 3 The colour of the upper part of the 
body is a yellowiſh brown, that of the lower part duſky, and 
the lips are yellow. It is the leaſt of bats, not one inch and 
a quarter long to the rump ; the extent of the wings, fix in- 
ches and a half; Pennant's ſynopſe of quad, p. 370. 
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„ k n * BAT. 


whiſkers : This, hand | is only an appearance 
occaſioned by the turgidneſs of the cheeks, which 
,Form a kind of pudding above the lips. The 
/ muzzle is very ſhort, - the noſe muck, Aanrened, 


Ind the eyes near the card”, 1 
Laſtly, We ſhall call the ſeventh, Hecies the 
ee The countenance. of this animal i is 
remarkably deformed. The moſt ſtriking fear 
ture. is a membrane in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, 
which ſurrounds the noſe and the upper lip. In 
France it is very common, and frequents the 
walls and vaults of old houſes: Some of them are 
larger, and others ſmallet ; but they are otherwiſe 
ſo ſimilar in form, that we conſider them as. of 
the ſame ſpecies. . But, as 1 have remarked this 
difference, without finding any of an intermedi- 
ate ſize, I cannot determine whether it is an 


effect of different ages, or a conſtant TY: in 
the ſame ſpecies To 


1 


| „ 

The barbaſtlle has a ſunk forehead, long broad ears, 

: the lower part of the inner ſides touching each other, conceal 
the face and head, when looked at in front; the noſe is ſhort, 
and the end of it flatted ; the cheeks are full z the upper part 
of the body is of a duſky brown, the lower aff-coloured and 
brown : Its length to the rump about two inches, and the ex- 
tent of the wings ten and a half; Pennant's fpnopſ. of guad. 

0. | Foote ni 

$f 1 This bat has a membrane at the end of the noſe in form 
of a horſe · ſtoe; the ears are long, broad at the baſe, and 
ſharp pointed, inclining backward : It wants the little or in- 
terral ear. Colour of the upper part of the body cinereous, 
of che lower, whitiſh, There is a greater and leſs variety; 
the greater is above three inches and a half long from the 
noſe to the tip of the tail; the extent of its wings above 
fourteen 3; Pennant's fynopſe of quad. p. 369. 
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E cee ſpecies uf dis Wy the 
"WY fat fquitrel; the garden ſquirret, and te 
Abl which, like the marmot, Jeep durin e 
the winter. Of Weſenthe fat ſquirrel is the lan- 
gelt, and the dormouſe the leaſt. Several au- 
thors have confounded theſe three ſpecies, though _ 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſhable." The fat ſquirrel 
is about the fize of the common ſquirrel, and has 
its tail covered with long hair: The garden ſquir- 
rel is not ſo large as a rat, has very ſhort hair on 
its tail, excepting near the extremity, where it 
is buſhy: The dormouſe is not larger than the 
common mouſe; the hair on its tail is longer 
than that of the garden ſquirrel, but ſhorter than | \ 
that of the fat Neger os EE: bulky. =} 
| The | 
| erben Ghia body covered with ſoft =_ 


aſh-coloured-hair ; belly whitiſh ; tail full of long hair; from 


noſe to tail, near ſix inches; tail four and a half; thicker in 
the body than the ſquirrel ; Pennant's netf- of quad. p- 289. 
In Greek, pevetes according to Geſner, ENA, according to 
the Grammarians; in Latin, G/is ; in Italian, Galero, Gliero, 
Ghiro ; in Spaniſh, Liron; in German, Scebens-chlafer, Grael ; | 
in Poliſh, Sezuret; in Swiſs, Rell, Men. in French, Le EE | 
* Lair, Liron, Rat-Liron, Rat-veule. 


Glis ; Geer. bift. quad. p. 550- Lean quad. p. 109. Aldrovand: 


p. 409. 
Glis ſupra obſcure cinereus, infra ex albo cinereſcens; Bri 
ſen · Regn. anim. p. 160 · 
Sciurusglis, cas, fubtas albidus Linn. fiſt, P. 87: 


—_— 
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326 THE FAT SQUIRREL. 


The garden ſquirrel differs from the other, two 

by having black ſpots. near its eyes, and the dor 
mouſe by having whitiſh hatr upon its back. All 4 
the three are white or whitiſh on the throat and 
belly ; ; but the garden ſquirrel is of a fine white, 


the fat fquirrel,only whitiſh, and the flarmogſe 


55 yellowiſh than white, in all the under 


pacts-of the em i afl doidw Niro 


i Theſe animals are Geka an ſaid to ow du- 
ring winter; for it is not a ſtate of natural ſleep, 
but a torpor or. numbneſs of the ſenſes and mem- 


| bers, produced by a chillneſs; of the blood. The 


internal heat of theſe. creatures exceeds not that 
of the air. When the heat of the air is ten de- 
grees above the freezing point, their temperature 
is preciſely the ſame, I. have plunged the ball 


of a thermometer into the bodies of ſeveral living 


garden ſquirrels, and found their internal heat to 


be always nearly equal to the temperature of the 
air ; I have even ſeen the thermometer ſink a de- 


gree or half a degree when applied to the heart, 


the temperatura of the air being at that time on- 


ly 11% Now, we know that the heat of man, 
and of moſt quadrupeds, is always more' than 
30 degrees. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that 
theſe animals, whoſe heat is ſo ſmall, ſhould fall 
into a benumbed ſtate, whenever their internal 
| Heat is not augmented by that of the external 
air ; and this always happens when the thermo- 


meter exceeds not ten or eleven degrees above 


the freezing point. This is the true cauſe of the 
| torpid 


- 
„ oats alles” oat. 


THE: FAT: SQUIRREL; an 


torpid, ave of. What are called the ſleeping ani | 
mals; a cauſe which, though common t all a- 
njpals chat ſleep ding inteze fps hitheste bogs. 
werlooked. I have diſcoxerec it in the three. 
anumal: under; conſiderations: in the /hedge-hogs,, | 
and in the bats ; and, theugh I have never had 
an opportunity of examining the marmot, I am 
perſuaded that its blood, like chat of the other: ' 
ſleepers, is cold; becauſe it is „e. t men 
during the winter. 

This torpid ſtate continngs 25 * as os _—_ 
by. which it is produced, and'ceaſes with the edld- 
A few degrees of heat above ten or eleven is ſuf- 
ficient to re- animate them; and, if kept in a | 
warm place during the winter, they are never 
benumbed, but go about, and eat and ſleep from 
time to time, like other animals. When they 
feel cold, they roll themſelves up in the form 
of a ball, in order to expoſe; leſs furface to the 
air, and to preſerve their natural warmth. It is 
in this form that they are found, during the win- 
ter, in hollow trees, and in holes of walls expoſed 
to the ſouth. There they lie, without the ſmall- 
eſt motion, upon moſs and leaves; and, though 
toſſed about, they neither extend themſelves, nor 
exhibit any ſigns of life. From this ſtate no- 
thing can rouſe them but the application of a 
gentle and gradual heat; for they die when ſud- 
denly brought near a Ges, Though, in this ſtate, 
they have no motion, though their eyes are ſhut,. 

WW | | Jet 


328: THE TAT SQUIRREL 
yet they feel pain when it is acute. A wound, 


or a burn, makes them contract, and utter a lo 
cry, which they even repeat ſeveral times? Hence 
their internal ſenſibility,” as well as the action of 
the heart and lungs, ſtill ſubſiſt. It is preſumable, 
however, that theſe vital motions act not with 
equal force as when the animal is in its ordinary 
ſtate. The circulation, it is probable, proceed 
in the large veſſels only; the reſpiration is flow: 
and feeble; the ſecretions are inconſiderable; and 
no excrements are voided. There muſt likewiſe 
be little or no perſpiration, ſince they paſs ſeveral 
months without eating, which could not happen, 
if they loſt as much of their ſubſtance by this 
means, as they do at other times, when they 
have an opportunity of repairing this natural 
waſte by taking nouriſhment. They ſill, hoẽwWw- 
ever; loſe ſome part; becauſe, in long winters, 
they die in their holes. Perhaps, likewiſe, it is 
not the duration, but the rigour of the cold that 
deſtroys them; for they ſoon die when expoſed 
to a ſtrong froſt. What induces me to think that 
they periſh not by loſs of ſubſtance, is, that in 
autumn they are exceedingly fat, and equally fo 
when they revive in the ſpring. . This quantity 
of fat ſerves for an internal nouriſhment to the 
animal, and ſupplies what it loſes oy TEE 
don. 
As cold is the only cauſe of tbr torpor, * 
as they fall not into this ſtate but when the tem- 
3 of the air is . ten or eleven degrees, 


ey 


; NT WE | *. 


RR are of en lay A Joa 21 
liquor in the therm ands at 12, 13, 14, 
and even higher degrees; and; ang fin weather” 
of this kind, che donmic 


in que 6f food, er eat what they Had eollected 
in autumn. Arifte 


whole winter without eating, that, in this' ſeaſon 


of ubthietice; they grow very fat, and that they 
e better ourimed by ep alone, than otlier 
ariithals by food. © . brig] jon is both abfurd' and 
dormouſe, n n four or 

1 — could: AN ren by che Air it re- 
ſpires. guppoſing a part Kane bir 6e be conivert- 
ed into nouriſhment, un augementstzon fo conſi- 
derable could never refult from it. It would not 


even be fufficient to repair the eontinual waſte 


occaſtened by perſpiration. Ariſtotle might bs - 


led into this error by the mild winters of Dl 
where the dormice ſleep not perpetually, but of- 
ten'revive; take plenty of food, and are „therefore, 
extremely fat, chough in a tore Rate. The 
truth is, they are fat at all times, and particularly 
in ſummer and autumn. Their fleſh Teſembles 
chat of the Guiney-pig. The Romans reckoned 


reared them in great quantities. Varro deſeribes 
che method of making warrens for them; and 


we learn from Appicius the manner of dreſſing 
them in the high taſte” of his In this 


> +5 
þ 


Vor. IV, 7M E profiles 


come out of their holes ö 


Me, ind All the fikccleding . 
turaliſts, have afferted, that the dormice paſs che | 


dormice among their moſt delicate diſhes,” and 


. 
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Practice, whether from a-diſguit.at theſe,anima 
becauſe they reſemble rats, or Hoch the 4 
of their fleſh, the Romans have not bern follows! 
ed by other vations. I. have, been infarmed by. 
peaſants who, had, eat. them, that ey vers not 
better than water-rats.: , Beſides, the fat ſquiarel: 
is the , only {pecies that is  catable; the leak: | 
the garden ſquirrel is bad, and has a diſagreeable 
flavour. 36% dt t the uote e Koche 
In manners and dilpolitions,.. the 9 fat, quirrel, 
gr catly. reſembles the common Apecies. IE lives 
in foreſts, climbs trees, and: Jeaps from anch 9. 
branch, with fleſs agility indeed, becanſe the. Tquisri 
rel has longer legs, and a body -moredight:: and 
meagre-, They bath, however, live upon the 
ſame food, namely, filberts, cheſnuts, and wild 
fruits. The fat ſquirrel likewiſe cats ſmall 
birds, which he takes in their neſts. He makes 
not a neſt in the tops of trees, like che ſquirrels 
but he makes a bed of moſs in the .hollows jof 
their trunks, or in the cliffs of rocks; but he al- 
ways chooſes a dry place. He abhors mqiſture, 
drinks little, and ſeldom deſcends. on the: ground, 
He differs ſtill more from the fquirrel in this cir- 
cumſtance, that the latter is eaſily tamed, and the 
former continues always wild. They cbuple in 
the end of ſpring, and the females bring forth in 
ſummer, the litter generally conſiſting of four or 
five. "The young grow quickly; and wie are aſ- 
ſured that they live only ſix. years. + In Italy, 
where ee we eat, the natives dig 
6 1 5 17140 pits 


« 
* * 
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| pits in the 3 ſtrew F VE with ar, 
r 

er of xoeky,; and wich, four er. 
ke af " to theſe the fat { ER t in great 
a and the people find Kind wen there in a 
torpid ſtate towards the end of autumn, 8 1 


they are in the beſt condition for eating. 


„14 


to the laſt exttemity. They bite violently with 
their fore! teeth, which are very long, and of 
great firength. They neither fear the weaſel nor 
ſmall birds of prey. They eſcape from the fox, 
becauſe he cannot follow them to the tops of 
trees. Their moſt formidable" enemies are the 
martins and wild cats. rn en os 

The fat ſquirrels are not we bedenliy d 
fuſed. They appeat not in very cold climates, 
ſuch ag thoſe of Lapland and Sweden; at leaſt 
they are not mentioned by the northern naturd- 
liſts: The ſpecies they deſcribe is the dormouſe, 
which i 18 "he I leaſt of 7 three. Neither, T1 ima- 
gine, are they to be met with in very warm cou. 
tries, hecauſe our travellers are ſilent on this ar- 
ticle. There are few or nome in open countries, 
like Britain; they require temperate climates an 
bounding with wood. We find them in Spain, 
in France, in Greece, in Italy, i in Germany, and 
in Switzerland, where they live in the foreſts up- 
on the hills, and not on the tops of high moun- 
tains, like the marmots, who, though ſubje& to 


torpar from cold, ſeem. to e in froſt and 
ſnows. p 
The 


ſmall animals ate bold, and defend welt youg 
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The CAADEN SQUIRREL, 
"GREATER" Feen. er 


SEE e 
2 to avoid the A OE: 

ſquirrel, on the contrary, lives. in. gardens, 
i is eee The ſpe- 
cies is likewiſe more numerous, and more gene- 


rally diffuſed : There are few gardens which are: 
not infeſted with them. They neſtle in holes of 


the walls, run upon the trees and eſpaliers, ſingle 
out the beſt fruits, and devour them when they 


begin to be mature. Theyſeem to prefer peach 
es, which, if we by cnn by pr , we 


ue 


» The ſquirrel, with the eyes . with'a " ſpoe 
of black, reaching to the baſe of the ears, and another behind | 
the cars ; head and whole body of a tawny colour ; the throat 
and Whole underſide of the body white; tinged with yellow; 
the tail long; the hairs at the beginning very ſhort, at the 
end buſhy ; length, from noſe to tail, not five inches ; the wy | 
four ; Pennant's Symp. of quad. p. 291. | 
In Latin, Serex; in German, Haſel. muß at Dabtsick, 
Grawwert ; in Flemiſh, Slaep-rate; in Poliſh, Myſzorzechowa, 
Koſzatka; in French, Le Lerot. | 
Mus avellanarum major; Geftter. quad. p. 735. Fon. quad; 
p. 115. Ray, Synapſe quad. p. 219. 
lis ſupra obſcure einereus, infra ex albo cineraſcens, ma- 
cula ad oculos migra; Briſon, Regn. anim. p. 161. 
Mus quercinus,” cauda elongata piloſa, macuta 1 2 
oculos ; Linn, Syſt. Nat. 5 
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THE GARDEN SQUIRREL. 333 
ought, to be careful to deſtroy the garden ſquir- 
rels. They alſo. climb with eaſe pear, apricot, 
and plumb- trees; and, when ſoft fruits are o 
to be had, they eat almonds, filberts, nuts, and 
even leguminous plants. Of theſe they carry off 
great quantities into their retreats which they dig 
in the earth, and particularly i in well cultivated 
gardens); for, in old orchyards, they are often. 
found in the hollows of old trees, where they 
make beds of herbs, moſs, and leaves. Cold bes, 
numbs or makes them fleep,and they are revived 
by heat. Eight or ten of them are frequently 
found in the ſame place, all benumbed, and rolled. - 
up, in the midſt of their proviſion of nuts and 
filberts. . They copulate in ſpring, and bring 
forth in fummer. The litter conſiſts of five or 
fix young, who grow very quickly; but who 
nevertheleſs are not fertile till the following year. 
Their fleſh is not eatable, like that of the fat 
ſquirrel: They have the ſame diſagreeable odour 
with the domeſtic rat; but the fat ſquirrel has 
no bad ſmell. They never become ſo fat, and 
want thoſe fatty follicles with which the inteſtines 
of the former are entirely inveſted. The garden 
ſquirrel is found in all the temperate climates of 
Europe, and even in Poland and Pruſſia; but he 


appears not to exiſt W the 1 more nor- 
therly regions. 
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u houſes; arid feldom 

fat ſayirret, frequente 5 the bake = 464 155 0 

the hollows of old trees. Th e Tpecies es is by no 


means fo numerous as that of th FAT 28 
Flis dormoyſe i is always found alone in its hole; 


nd there js a confiderable difficulty in 11 procurir 
zecimens of them. It 11 ppears, however, "a 


they are pretty frequent in a and that they, 


exiſt in northern climates ; for 9 5 5 men- 
tions them, in fits ſt of Jive * aims 155 But 
they ſeem” not to inhabit Brit; Yor d 5 
who had feen chem i in Tealy, ae, tat he 12 

ſleeping rat of England is not rel on the back, 
Rke that of Italy, and that perhaps it is a different 
oe” In France,it | is the fame as . Wa and 


7 * 


4174 * 3 
| 18 
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2 The wiel with — naked ears; fol black eyes; 
bady of a tapuy red; throat white ; ſize f a., mouſe. but? 
plumper; tail two inches and a half long, -and pretty hairy, 
eſpecially towards the end ; Pernant's Synopf. 27 „ 
Mus avellanarum minor; Ald. uad. p. 440. | Ray, Snepe 
guad. p. 220. 
Mus avellanarius, cauda elongata piloſa, corpore rufo, gula 
albicante, pollicibus poſticis muticis; Lin. St. p. 8 3 
Glis ſupra rufus, infra albicans; Briſſn. Regn. anim. p. 162. 
- 4 Faun Suec. p. 11. + Ray, Synopſ. quad. p. 220. 
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is very a 1 deferitgd 5 Aldrovandus* v7 ; har i 
| os us, that there are two ſpecies in Italy ; the 
one i#rafe, /gnfl hab rhef of mu Fd o- 
ther is common, and has no peculiar odour; and 
chat, at Bologna, they are both called RY 
beeatiſe of their reſemblance in figure and fi 
We know only therſecond vf theſs tpecied ; 5 
our dermeuſc Hts na ſmell/ either good; pr bal! 
Like ſthel garden ſquirtel, it wants the fatty folli : 
cles which inveſt the inteſtines of che fat dquirrel}: 
never becomes ſo iat, and, though its fleſſi has ina 
diſagreeable odour it makes not good! eiitbig-: 
Like the; fat and garden ſquirbels, the 'dofmdnk, 
rolls itſelf - up andi iſteeps in winter; ren bin} 
mild weather; und: amaiies: nuts and | 
It, makes ita neſt upon trers;/"like:the>comtrrow 
ſquirrel, but generally lower, berweentive branches 
of hazels; or; bruſhwood. Te nsſt, which icon» 
fiſts) of knterwoven-herbs, is bout fix inches! dia- 
meter and is only; open labor have been af 
ſured by many cduntrymen, thatthey have fond 
theſe geſts zn cut diode, anib in edges; that 
they are ſurrounded with df d leaves i A 
that, in each neſt, there were three or four young. 
When they grow large, they abandon the neſts, 
and harbour in the hollows or under the trunks 


of old trees, Where they repoſe, amaſs proviſions, 


and flecp during ehe Winter. 90 1601 ne boil 
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50 this ſpecies of rat, which has only been 
known for à few years paſt, I have giver 
the appelltion of Surmulot. This animal "is) 
mentioned: by no naturaliſt, excepting M. Briſ- 
ſonz who calls it the Hu, It is larger and 
reddiſb hair, a very long naked tail, and the ſpine 
of the back arched like that of che ſquirrel. Its 
body- is likewiſe thicker; and it has whiſkers 
like a cat. It is not above nine or ten years ſirice: 
this ſpecies was diffuſed through the environs of 
Paris. From whence, theſe animals came, is un- 


certain; but they have multiplied prodigiouſly. 
Neither is this wonderful, when we conſider that 
they generally produce from 14 0 15 young at 
a litter, and ſometimes even the length of 19. 
They were firſti diſcovered at Chantilly,” Marly- 
* nde and. RN "where n ane 
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* Rat with the "a back, 1 ſides, of f alight brown 
jour, mixed with tawny and aſh- colour; breaſt and belly dirty 
white z feet naked, and of a dirty fleſh\colour z fore-feet fur - 
niſhed with four toes, and a elaw inſtead of the fifth 3 length 
from noſe to tail nine inches; tail the ſame; weight eleven 
ounces; is ſtronger made than the common or black rat; 
Pennant's Synop/. of quad. 5. 300. 

Le Rat des bois. Mus cauda longifima, ſupra dilute ful- 
vus, intra albicans. Mus ſylveſtris, Briſon- Regn. anim. p. 170. 

Le Surmulot; Buſes. 
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* 


great ravages.” M. le Roy fxvourdd' me with 
great numbers of them, both Ring and dead, and 


commuticated to me the Temarks he Had made 
upon this new ſpecies, The males are larger, 


ſtronger, and more mifchievous than the'females: 
When hard purſued, or when we att 


hand that rikes thei 


ed by x conſiderabſe felling,” and the wound, 


though ſmall, is long in Healing. The ſemales | 


bring forth three times à year ; Hence two indi- 


viduals of this ſpecies” may produce at leaft 36 | 


young in 12 months. The mothers prepare a 
bed for their offspring. Some of the females ſent 
us, whom we kept in cages, were with young; 
and, two or three days befbre they brought forth, 
we obervel that they gnawed the wood of the 
cages, and made of the cuttings, which were in 


conſiderable quantities, : a convenient bed Ar; their 
little ones. 


The brown rats Have FT qualities which make 


them approach to the nature of the water-rat. 


Though every where diffuſed, they ſeem to pre- 


fer the banks of waters. "The dogs purſue them 
with the ſame remarkable fury as ey chace*the 
water-rat. When purſued, and they find it equal- 
ly eaſy to take to the water, or to conceal them- 


ſelves in bruſh-wood, they chooſe the water, enter 


it without fear, and ſwim with great dexterity and 
eaſe. This phaenomenoni is chiefly exhibited when 


they cannot regain their holes; for, like the long- 
Vor. IV. U u 
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| pt to ſeize | 
them, they face about, and bite the” Rick or the 


Their bite is not only 
cruel, but dangerous y kor it is inſtantly follow- 


tailed 
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tailed fiejd-mouſe, they dig fubterrangous retreats, 


or rather they neſtie in thoſe made by, t 
bits. The broun rats may, be, 


holes by ferrets, w ne ibem with 1 1 


$474 


dour as they do . 1 


Theſe animals paſs. the, ſummer. in che coun- 


try: And, though they feed, pringipally, upon 
fruits and grain, they eat young 9 | 


and fowls.: +, When they enter 2 h aſe, 
the pole- cat, they kill many; thay they gan et 
Towards the month of November, the mother, 


and all the , young, quit the fields, and come in 
troops into the barns, where they do inſinite miſ- 


chief, by mincing the ſtraw, conſuming the grain, 


and infecting every ching with their ordure. The 


old males remain in the fields, each inhabiting 


his own hole, Shes Pk the feld-mice, they 
amaſs acorns, beach-maſt, &c. filling the holes to 
the top, and remaining themſelves at the bottom. 
They ſleep not, like the dormouſe; but go out 
in be, eſpecially when the weather is mild. 
Thoſe who take up their, abode in barns, baniſh 
all the mice and rats. It has even been remark- 

ed, that, ſince the multiplication. of the brown 
rat about Paris, the common rats are much leſs 
frequent. ud 4 
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58 * Nen ion 5 124 NIV. $93.07, of Stil 
| A F all modern Naturaliſt, Gelnerhadhroug] 
AF greatelt. advantages to the ſcience. To 
great erudition, he has joined good ſenſe andien- 
larged views. Aldrovandus is only. the:commer 
tator of Geſner, and authors of leſs note have. 1 im- 


Plicitiy copied him. We heſitate not, therefore, 
to borrowmofacts from him with regard to the 


Marmota, ho are natives of his country, and 
a ma whom he was better informed than 
mme 
2 mn 2930 517 nen 5 aich. #4 1:0 
40H: wil ity he ot ; £301: 3425118 5 


** + Marniot, with ſhort. round ears, hid a fu checks 
colour of the head and. upper part of the bod J. „brown · 
ad clou of the head tawnyy legs albert e ot the body 
— ſubjecl to vary in colour, che Poliſh marmqt being 
much more red, and of a brighter hne: ſour toes before, five 
behind; tail etty full of hair; length from noſe. Nu tail a- 
bout 1 inches, rail fix; and thick; Pennant P; Synop]. 
of quad. p. 268. £ 43733 30 2991%0 1 Ib AT: SHE 
In Latin, e e ee 
8 in German and Swiſs, 
Miſtbell:rlk ; in Poliſh, Bevat, wiſer, in Fren ; | 
en o u ite e A 
Mus Alpinus Plinii; cute quad. p. 7435 4 p. 108. 


Rp. Synopf. guad. p. 221. 
Mus marmota, cauda abbreviata Ms auriculis rotun- 


dis, ea Links. Sy p.81. $3 N Os 
Glis, n et flavicante mixtis — armor ar 
Pina; Briſon. Regn. animal. p. 165. 
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in a ſtate of confinement. "What he ſays corre- 
ſponds ſo exactly with our own obſervation 
bee de truth of his remarks, An 
he retails facts of which we have no knowledge. 
The Marmot, when taken young, may be 
rendered nearly as tame us our domeſtic anifna 2 
He learns to Give a' tick, to dance, to 
varibus geſticulations, and to obey the . | 
his maſter. Like the cat, he has an antipathy 
againſt dogs. When he begins to be familiar in 
the houſe, and perceives that he is protected bx 
his maſter, he attacks and bites dogs of the moſt 
formidable kind. Though not ſo large as a hare, 
he is ſtouter, and his ſtrength is aided by a pe- 
culiar ſuppleneſs and dexterity. With his fore- 
teeth, which are pretty long, he bites moſt cruel- 
ly. He attacks not, however, either dogs or men, 
unlefs when hei is irritated. I not prevented, he 
gnaws furniture and ſtuffs, and, when confined, 
even pierces. through. wood: As his limbs are 
ſhort; and his toes faſhioned: like choſe of the 
bear, he often ſits on end, and walks with eaſe on 
his hind-legs. He carries food to his mouth with 
the fore. legs, und eats in the manner of a ſquir- 
rel. He rung pretty quick up hill, but ſlowly 
on a plain. He climbs trees, and mounts between 
the cliffs of rocks, or two adjoinirig walls; and 
the Savoyards, it is ſaid, learned from the mar- 


mots to climb for the 22 of ſweeping chim- 
neys. They eat every: thing preſented to them, 
' as fleſh, bread, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, may-bugs, 


n 
o them 10 1 hey 
5 100 eee 
marwot dan "ſome; reſem> 


the arc tomys or bear-rat: of the antients. Its 


noſe, lips, and form of the hend reſemble thoſe 


Ne harez it has the hair and claws of the bad · 


the teeth, of the beayer, t e whiſkers of the 


ons: the eyes of the fat ſquirrel, and the legs of 
the bear. The tail js hart,” and the ears termi- 
nate abruptly. | The hair on the back is of a 
reddiſh brown. colour, more or leſs deep: This 
hair is pretty rude; but that of the belly is red- 


diſh, ſoft, and buſhy. Its voice reſembles the 


murmuring of a young dog, when careſſed, or in 


2. ſporting, humour: But, when irritated or 


frighted, 1 it makes a whiſtling noiſe, ſo loud. and 
piercing; that it. hurts. the ear. It loves clean- 
lineſs, and retires, like the cat, to void its ordure. 


But, like the rat, it has a very ſtrong diſagree- 


able ſmell, eſpecially in ſummer. It is remark- 
ably fat in autumn: Beſides a large epiploon, it 
has two very thick fatty follicles. All the parts 


4 however, are not equally fat. The 


back 


ke £4612; mum pong 
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ick and Teich Reed Kick aid far 
mfr th eint fleq öf 4 cow's ee This the 


| Hart Wouj mals very eating, if it Ha 
act. wa\ 4 Giligh ſe | Kaan 'which-cannat 
be concealed tut by ſir6ng ſeaſonings, ©" 


Zaun Shim, Which Gt ghts in 1 the reh f 
froft And Tow, and which 5 only! found on t 
tops of tlie higheſt mountains, N we e 
thin any other to be rendered . ae cold. 
In che thd of September, or beginning of 
berg he retires into his hole, from which he cc comes 
not out'tiH' the beginni N of April. TIIs retreat 
is made with precaution, and furniſhed with aft. 
It is capactous; brottet that'long , ind very Yep) 
ſo that Wl itn" Need n aug mts without 
any dang ger from-the Cötrüpting g of de r. With 
el er and claws, Wffch are ald ly adapt- 
ed for the purpoſe,” they dig the 890 with a- 
mating quitkneſs, and throw ithekiitid them. It 
is not à hole, br a Araight'bt KG tüde, but 
A ſpecies of gallery ala ill the* form of 4 1 of 
each branch of which has ah, a pettyre, and both 

or 4 PT: 
the whole is made on the declivitz of a mountairi; 
the innermoſt part alone 1. 0 a level. Both 
branches of the Y are inclined, and the one is uſed 
for depoſiting the excrements of the animals, and 
the other for their going out and coming in. 
The place of their abode is well lined with moſs 
and hay, of which they make ample proviſion 
7 during the ſummer, Itis even affirmed, that this 
: labour 
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ed as the e why the hair is — — 2 
bed off from their. backs. But, it is more pro- 
bable, that this effect is produced by t their fre- 
quent digging. of the earth, which is ſufficient to 
peel the hair off their backs. Whatever may be 
in this, it is certain, that they dwell together, — 
work in common at their habitations, where they 
paſs three fourths of their lives. Thither they 
retire during rain, or upon the approach of dan- 
ger, and never go out but in fine weather, and 
even then to no great diſtance. One ſtands ſen- 
tinel upon a rock, while the others ſport on the 
graſs, or are employed in cutting it to make bay. 
When the ſentinel perceives a man, an eagle, a 
dog, &c. he alarms the reft by a loud whiſtle, 
and is himſelf the laſt to enter the hole; - _ 
They make no proviſions for winter, as if they 
divined that they would then have no uſe for 
victuals. But, when they perceive the firſt ap- 
proaches of the ſleeping ſeaſon, they ſet to work 
in ſhutting up the two entrances of their habita- 
tion; and this. they perform with ſuch labour 
and ſolidity, that it is eaſter to dig the earth any 
where 


A 
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Where elle, than in the parts they have fortified. 
They are at chis time very fat, weighing fome- 
times twenty pounds; 'and they continue to be 
plump for three months; but afterwatds gradual. 
ty decay, and are extremely emaciated at the 
end of winter, When difcovered in their re- 


treats, they are found rolled up in the form ofa ball, 
covered with hay; and toy are carried off in ſo 
torpid a ſtate, that they may be killed without 
ſeeming to feel pain. The fatteſt are choſen for 

eating, and the young ones for taming. Like 
the dormice, they are revived by a gradual heat; 
and thoſe which are fed in houſes, and kept warm, 
never become torpid, but are equally lively and 
active in the winter as in the fummer. As to the 
fleening of the marmot, we ſhall not repeat what 
was ſaid under the article of the fat ſquirrel. The 

cooling of the blood is the fole cauſe of this 
phaenomenon ; and it has been remarked by o- 
ther writers, that, in this torpid condition, the cir- 
culation, as well as all the ſecretions, were ex- 
tremely languid, and that the blood, not being 
renewed by freſh acceſſions of chyle, has no ſero- 
ſity . Whether they remain conſtantly torpid 
for ſeven or eight months, as is alledged by moſt 
authors, is uncertain. Their holes are deep, and 
they live together in numbers; a conſiderable 
heat, therefore, muſt be preſerved for ſome time, 
and they may eat the herbage they have amaſſed. 
We are even told by M. Altmann, in his treatiſe 


On 


* Phil, Tranſ. No. 397. 


Y 
Mr rene * 


— tie” matwlecb de We een 
three weeks or a month j that they never dig in 


ſoft weather, or during: wann wind that, with 
cr act; ty re 
dig fill di 


er; but what, iy epering- Weit re. 
treats during hard froſts only, they fiad them 


ſo torpid as to be carried off with eaſe: We mays 
therefore eonelude, that they, in every reſpect, 


reſemble the dormiee; and that, if 'they'reta 
longer 


Theſe animals puodune but once 4 ychrz and 
the litter generally conſiſts of three or four. The 
growth of their young is very quick; they live 
only nine or ten years; and the ſpecies is neither 
numerous nor much diffuſed: © The Greeks were 


unacquaitited'with the marmot, or, at. eaſt, they 
have made no mention of it. Among the Latins, 


Pliny is the firſt who takes notice of it, under 
the nanie of mus ipthns;; or Alpineirat: And, 
indeed, though there are- ſeveral ſpecies of rati 


in the Alps; none of them is {6 remarkable as che 


marmot, or, ke it} live in the ſummilts of the 
higheſt mountains. The other ſpecies confine 
theniſelyes to the vallies, the ſides of the hills; 
or firſt mountains. Beſides, the marmot never 
deſcends from the heights, but ſeems peculiarly 
attached to the chain of the Alps, and to prefer 
a ſouth or eaſt expoſure to that of 'the north or 
weſt. He is found, however, in the Appen- 
Vor- IV. AS: nines, 
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toipid, it u becauſe they inhabit a dine 
ines eee, FO WET I ed. 
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pines, the Pyrenees, .and;the higheſt, mountaing | 


1 Germany, .., The. bobak of Poland. *, ta which | 


AX 5 — ct dene e e dee 


3 this animal, not only in 


colour, hut in the number of zges 3 for it has: five | 


toes on the fore feet · „The claw of che great toe 


appeara / beyond the ſkinz; and e find within, 
the two phalanges of che fifth toe, which: is -en: 


tirely wanting in the marmot. Hence the h: 
bak, or Paliſh marmot, the . ; marmet 
of Canada, the cavia, or marm „Bahams, 
and ſhe, cricet, cor A ea all 
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$197 9 54 1 Hotuliub Haun om e019: 
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ena od: n i 40 0169100. obem grad 
ban gi 10 Suiten colds) ow nt on ei Init 
have there given the ſigure of an animal cal- 
led. Mona, or Marmot ꝙ Ganada. The deſign 
was derit/-1herby: Mr Colinſon, but without any 
deſcription.anThis ſpecies! gf: marmot ſeems: to 
differ» from the other murmats, bh its having 
only fogr does on the fore-feet,., while the Alpine 
ene the bole; or Poliſh marmot have 
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five toes both on the fore and the hind feet. 


There:is-alſo ſotge differences iu de fr of) e 
head, which is more thinly covered with hair, 
The tail of the monax is longer and leſs buſhy 
chan that of the common marmot; ſo! chat chis 


Canada animal may be regarded rather as a neigh- 


Alpine marmot. In this ſpecies, I preſume,; the 


animal called the Mbiſtier by Baron Hontan; 
may be ranked . He ſays, that it bs found in 


the northern parts of Canada; that it is nearly 
of the ſize of 'a hare, but ſhorter in:the body; 
that it is hunted only for its ſkin, which is much 
valued ; but that its fleſh is not good. He adds, 


that the Canadians call-theſe animals Mhiſplrro, 


becauſe, in fine weather, they whiftle at the en- 
trance to their holes, which he has frequently 


heard. Our Alpine marmot makes the ſame 
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bouring ſpecies tha a a ſimple variety of the 
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2 "5a 1 which men hass 
ate tes of which they have given us 
only a very ſlight intimation. They tell us, that 
its ſkin reſembles, at a diſtance, the variegated 
plumage of a beautiful bird; that, like the ſquir- 
rel, it uſes its fore-feet in eating; and that it 
feeds on roots, berries, and cedar-nuts, It is 
worthy of remark, that the expreſſion cedar-nuts 
preſents a falſe idea; for the true | cedar bears 
erer PP RMS weak 
| noms: 


The MARMO'T of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


1 


E owe the firſt notices of this animal to 

M. Allamand, a learned naturaliſt and 
profeſſor at Leyden. M. Pallas has deſeribed it 
under the name of Cavia Capenſit, and M. Voſ- 
maer under that of the Baſtard African Marmot. 
Both have given a figure of it from the ſame 
plate, of which M. Allamand has ſent me a copy. 
| | | in 
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In ending 6m this Mop: to Me Daubentang he 
amm © 7 ih co er any e n d 
I fend eee — 
J (know no other name to give it), which I re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
not ſo. well drawn as I could wiſh; but, as 1 
© have the animal ſtuffed in my cabinet, if you 
22 to _ en | 
« firſt opportunity.“ wing” 44 8 Mrs 

We pocephtch ennie oblging offer of ML AL 
lamand, - becauſe we were ſoon. after i ned, 
that one or two of theſe animals had ed Un 
Holland alive, and hoped that ſome naturaliſt 
would furniſh us with an exact deſcription. - Both 
Mr Pallas and Voſmaer have- accordingly deſcri- 
bed this animal, and I ſhall ev! give. nnn 
from their remarks. 75 

This animal,” ſays M. Voſmaer, « ig ann 
at the Cape of Good Hope, under the name of 
the Rock Badger, probably becauſe it lives a- 
mong rocks, and under the earth, like the badger: 
to which, however, it has no reſemblance. It 
has a greater affinity to the marmot, and yet it it 
differs conſiderably from that animall 
Kolbe is the firſt who mentions this animal, and 
e Pg pom „ 
the badger.” 

We ſhall adopt the name e of the Meine af tin 
Cape, in preference to that of the cavia, becauſe 
it differs from the cavia or cabiai' in many re- 
ſpects: e the cavia being an 
cnafid animal 


mes 
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animabef Bouili America, while the other is found 
only in Africa; 2. Becauſe cavia is a Brafilian 
word, and ought not to be tranſported i into Afri- 
ca; ſinte it belongs to the true cavia and to the 
 cavia-cobaia; or Guiney- pig; Laſtly; becauſe the 
eabiaĩ inhabĩts only the margins of waters, and 
has membranes between its toes; but the mar- 
mot of the Cape lives among rocks,” and in dry 
| grounds, which it can dig with its cla ws. 
The firſt animal of this ſpecies,” ſays M. 
Volmaer, that appeared in Europe, was ſent 
by M. Tulbagh to the Prince of Orange, und its 
ſkin is ſtill preſerved in his cabinet. The cblour 
of che firſt differed greatly from that of another 
which arrived afterwards : It was very young 
and very ſmall. That which I am about to de- 
ſcribe was a male, and was ſent me by M. | 
meyer of Amſterdam. . The life of this 
animal, according to my information, is very mes 
lancholy ; for it ſlept much during the voy 
Its motion is ſlow, and performed by W But, 
perhaps, in a natural ſtate, it is equally active as 
the rabbit. Its cries were e 1 m_ 
ſharp, and piercing. 
I ſhall obſerve in n thaiithls Gerth 
brings the animal ſtill cloſer to the marmot; for 
the Alpine marmots often make a u nt 
tling noiſe. 
An Holland,” canticioes My Volmer, „bey 
feed this marmot with bread and different kinds 
1 It is probable that this animal 
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IB. MAR MO 35% 
brings forth:ofjen, gbd, in great, cumbers..,; The 


e ker indkenen ha cher ard daſtindd © 


2 The preſent marmot bas "3 
erdam, I, gaveiiit. for odiſſertian 


aha of hne Dt ei 


e in — it, reſembles che common rabbit 


but äs is thicker;aud, more collected. Tie bun 


is peculiarly groſs:; the eyes are beautiful and 
of an ordinary ſiae- o The eorbtown,. botenbe 
and below, are garniſhed with ſome —— 4 
hairs, above which chere ate five or ſay haim e 
the Lime colgur,, but longythat hum back toward = 

che head, It has firilar — thagpper 


h bo . mugzle. : „ yingor: 
8 ak lack, naked, an divided. ys 
N Fol hel Sh the;lip.,, The mor 


aA card broke through: the! 


Ar em ws 3. 


Ci -are wn Oey oyeto the 


whole body. 1 the Ip there are eight deep S + 
furrows; the tongue is very thick, tolerably long, 


garniſhed with ſmall Papillae, and oval at the 
int. In the upper Jaw, there are two. ſtrong | : 
N which de over tlie under jaw, and 
are conſiderably diſtant from each other, having 
a kind of triangular appearance. In the under 
Jaw, it has four cloſe cutting teeth, which are 
very broad, long, and flat. The grinders, of 
which it has four on each ſide, are alſo large; 
and a fifth of a nn 


number. 


wo rw MAN MOH. 
— — Te Net e black 
and naked. Thoſe! before have fdur toes, the 
one in the middle longeſt; and the exterior one 
is ſhorter, and ſeems to adhere to the third. The 
woes are armed with round ſhort claws, which ad- 
here to the ſkin like the human nails. There 
are three toes on the hind feet; the middle one 

only-is'furniſhed with à crooked tlaw,” and/the 
extetior toe is ſhorter thari the others, The a. 
mal lehps on its hind legs, like che rabbit. It 
bas not the ſmialleſt veſtige of a tall. Thie co. 
lour of the hair is gray, or a yellowiſh brown, 
nearly like that of a wild rabbit but it is decp- 
3 len 
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